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/ PERTINENT FACTS CONCERNING THE ASSOCIATION? 


I, ORGANIZATION AND HISTORY 


1. What is the North Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools? 
A mutual association of certain institu- 
tions of higher learning and of certain 
preparatory schools distributed over 
twenty of the North Central States. 

2. When was the Association founded? 
In 1895, Dr. James B. Angeil, President 
of the University of Michigan, being the 
Association’s first president. 

3. What states are included in the or- 
ganization? Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. To- 
tal 20. 

4. What are the primary aims and 
objectives of the Association? These are 
three in number; namely, (a) to bring 
about a better understanding and closer 
relationship between secondary schools 
and institutions of higher learning, (0) 
to improve educational conditions and 
scholastic standards within these insti- 
tutions, and (c) to encourage experi- 
mentation and investigations relating to 


1 Reprinted from a circular authorized by the 
Association and prepared under the direction of the 
Editor of the QuarRTERLY, Autumn, 1935. 
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ucational problems of various sorts. 
5. Has the Association a constitution? 


y 
Yes. 


6. Does the Association have legal 
standing? No; it is purely a mutual, 
cooperative organization. 

7. Is membership in the Association 
obligatory on any institution? No. 

8. Is any educational institution 
within the territory excluded from mem- 
bership in the Association? Not if it 
complies with the standards and regula- 
tions established by the Association for 
membership. 

9. Do the pronouncements of the As- 
Sociation operate in a mandatory man- 
ner upon its members? No; all legislative 
enactments of the Association are to be 
construed as advisory for any given in- 
stitution. However, institutions which 
prefer not to conform to the regulations 
adopted by the majority vote of the As- 
sociation may withdraw from the Asso- 
ciation at any time or may be refused 
continued membership in the Associa- 
tion. 


II. OFFICES AND OFFICERS 


Does the Association have a per- 
manent central office? No. (See next 
question. ) 

11. Where can lists of all the officers 
of the Association be found? The com- 
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plete ‘Official Roster” is published 
annually in the July issue of the 
QUARTERLY; the lists of the general of- 
ficers appear on the inside back cover 
of each issue of the QUARTERLY. 

12. To whom should correspondence 
respecting Association matters be ad- 
dressed? The answer to this question 
is in five parts: (a) For general Associ- 
ation matters, write A. W. CLEVENGER, 
General Secretary, Urbana, Illinois. (0) 
For matters pertaining entirely to the 
work of a given Commission, write the 
Secretary of that Commission; namely— 
Higher, G. W. Works, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Lllinois; Secondary, 
G. W. RosENtor, University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln, Nebraska; and Unit Courses 
and Curricula, G. W. WittetT, La- 
Grange, Illinois. (c) For matters per- 
taining to the interim interpretation of 
standards governing secondary schools, 
write G. W. RosEN Lor, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka. (d) For matters pertaining to the 
QUARTERLY, write CALvIN O. Davis, 
Editor, Ann Arbor, Michigan. (e) For 
matters of local state concern, write the 
Chairman of the State Committee there- 
of. (See Official Roster.) 

13. Where can the lists of all stand- 
ing and special committees of the Asso- 
ciation be found? In the October issue 
of the QUARTERLY each year. 

14. Does the Association have work- 
ing relationships with the other regional 
standardizing agencies of the country? 
Yes; the North Central Association rec- 
ognizes the graduates of institutions of 
higher education accredited by other re- 
gional associations as qualified to teach 
in North Central Association accredited 
schools and reciprocal courtesies are 
extended by these institutions to the 
graduates of North Central Association 
institutions. 

15. How does the Association trans- 
act its business? By means of three 
standing Commissions, an Executive 
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Committee, special committees, and the 
General Association. 
16. How is the Executive Committee 
composed? Of the President, the immedi- 
“ate Past President, the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Second Vice-President, the 
Secretary, the Treasurer, the Chairman 
of each of the three Commissions, and 
four other individuals elected by the As- 
sociation for terms of two years each. 
17. Where can reports of the business 
transacted by the Association be found? 
The official minutes are printed annual- 
ly in installments in various issues of the 
QUARTERLY, 


III, ACCREDITMENT 


’ 18. What is meant by the expression, 
an accredited or approved institution? 
The phrase signifies a school or college 
that voluntarily meets the standards of 
the Association in respect to organiza- 
tion, policies, and outcomes and is 
admitted to membership within the or- 
ganization. 

19. What constitutes the so-called lists 
of accredited or approved institutions? 
These are the lists of schools and col- 
leges which annually submit reports to 
the Association and are adjudged to be 
meeting the published standards of the 
Association. 

20. How many such accredited schools 
and colleges has the Association? In 
April 1935 the following numbers of in- 
stitutions were approved: colleges and 
universities , 228; junior colleges, 54; 
secondary schools, 2634. Total 2916. 

21. Where can these lists of approved 
or accredited institutions be found? 
The lists are published annually in the 
July issue of the QUARTERLY. 

22. From whom may the standards 
for accrediting be secured? From the 
General Secretary, A. W. CLEVENGER, 
Urbana, Illinois. (There is no charge for 
these. ) 

23. Are there schools and colleges in 
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the North Central territory which are not 
on these approved or accredited lists? 
Yes; some institutions prefer not to be 
members, while others are not able to 
meet the standards and regulations set 
for accreditment. 

24. What must an institution do to 
receive consideration for membershipyin 
the Association? Have the local Board 
of Education or Board of Trustees pass 
a resolution requesting consideration 
and, through its executive officer, fill out 
certain application forms. (These blanks 
may be secured from the General Secre- 
tary, A. W. CLEVENGER, Urbana, IIli- 
nois.) Note: A secondary school, in order 
to be accredited, must also be on the 
highest list of schools within its own 
state. 

25. What are the advantages which 
secondary schools enjoy from accredit- 
ment by the Association? (a) Their 
graduates may enter all accredited col- 
leges and universities within the ter- 
ritory without examination. A _ large 
proportion of the institutions located 
outside the North Central Association 
territory also grant this privilege. (b) 
The schools enjoy a prestige among edu- 
cators comparable to that of business 
firms which are rated high by Dun and 
Bradstreet. (c) Many institutions fer 
the training of nurses make use of the 
Association’s accredited lists in admit- 
ting graduates to their schools. (d\ The 
school is likely to be able to offer its 
pupils and its community a wider range 
of services than would be possible with- 
out the stimulus of cooperating agencies. 
(e) Because the school, in order to be 
accredited, must meet the higher stand- 
ards of the Association, it is likely that 
it will enjoy the advantage of rather 
close and helpful supervision. (f) The 
school receives gratis the North Central 
Association QUARTERLY and other print- 
ed materials of the Association. 

26. What are the advantages which 
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institutions of higher learning enjoy from 
accreditment by the Association? (a) 
The college or university enjoys the high 
prestige which comes from being ranked 
by an established agency of its peers. 
(6) It is oftentimes able, because of its 
membership, to attract more capable in- 
structors and a larger number of stu- 
dents. (c) It receives gratis the pub- 
lished reports, studies, and papers of the 
Association. 

27. Where can the standards adopted 
by the Association for accrediting be 
found? In the July issue of the North 
Central Association QUARTERLY for the 
current year, or from the Secretaries of 
the Commissions. , 

28. What happens if a membership in- 
stitution fails to maintain Association 
standards? It is first warned; then, if 
the violation is not corrected, it is 
dropped from the approved and member- 
ship lists. 


IV. ANNUAL MEETINGS 


29. When and where does the Asso- 
ciation hold its annual meetings? This 
is determined each year by vote of the 
Association. Usually this meeting is held 
in Chicago during the month of April. 

30. Who is permitted to attend the 
annual meeting? Any one who is inter- 
ested; everybody is invited. 

31. What privileges have visitors in 
these meetings? All the privileges of 
members and of official delegates, except 
that of voting. 

32. Who are “official delegates”? Each 
accredited or approved institution is 
entitled to send one voting representa- 
tive to the annual meeting. Each institu- 
tion determines for itself who this 
delegate shall be. 


Vv. FEES AND FINANCES 

33. What are the annual membership 
fees for institutions? For secondary 
schools, $5.00; for junior colleges, 
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$25.00; for colleges and universities, 
$50.00. 

34. What salaries do officers of the 
Association receive? No official in the or- 
ganization receives a salary of any sort; 
all services are gratuitous. However, cer- 
tain clerical help is provided the officials 
at the expense of the North Central 
Association. 

35. What is the price of the Quar- 
TERLY? This price varies. For example: 
(a) Each member institution receives 
one or more copies gratis, depending on 
the fee paid. (6) Libraries and individu- 
als connected with member institutions 
enjoy a $2.00 annual subscription rate, 
or a price of $0.75 per copy. (c) For all 
others the charge is $5.00 per year or 
$1.25 per copy. 


VI. ACHIEVEMENTS AND PLANS 


36. Why does the Association deserve 
its high rank among educators the world 
over? (a) Because, it has carried on in- 
vestigations that have greatly improved 
the forms of organization and the modes 
of procedures in institutions of second- 
ary and higher learning. (b) Because, it 
has aided greatly in bringing about a 
desirable degree of articulation between 
secondary schools and colleges. (c) Be- 
cause, it has stimulated educational 
leadership among principals of second- 
ary schools and among faculty members 
in colleges. (d) Because, it has helped 
to clarify educational thinking, stand- 
ardize terminology respecting education- 
al nomenclature, and bring a high degree 
of unity into educational practices. (e) 
Because, it has published and widely 
disseminated educational studies and 
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reports which have been read the world 
over. 


VII. CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


37. What are some of the outstanding 
current activities of the Association? It 
is at present: (a) making an exhaustive 
investigation looking into the formula- 
tion and utilization of more scientific 
standards for accrediting colleges and 
universities. (6) Cooperating with other 
regional educational agencies in a nation- 
wide survey of the standards for accred- 
iting secondary schools with the intent 
of basing these standards as fully as 
possible upon scientific foundations. (c) 
Encouraging experimentation in or- 


‘ganization, curriculum, and teaching 


procedures in numerous membership in- 
stitutions. (d) Supervising special edu- 
cational experiments in the University 
of Chicago, Colorado State Teachers 
College High School, Gary (Indiana) 
Schools, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Kansas City (Missouri) Schools, Little 
Rock (Arkansas) Junior College, Phoe- 
nix (Arizona) High School, Tulsa (Okla- 
homa) Schools, and the University of 
Nebraska. (€) Making an elaborate 
study of the problem of athletics in 
schools and colleges. (f) Making a fol- 
low-up study of certain aspects of the 
National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion. (g) Conducting numerous surveys 
of institutions of higher learning when 
requested by the institutions themselves. 
(A) Investigating the effects which the 
recent financial depression has had upon 
school work and the effects which recent 
changes in college entrance requirements 
is producing upon student elections. 


ee 7, : Mi, : oe 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


AT THE STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 
A prik2 1-25, 1086 7 
The schedule for the meetings of the various Committees, Commissions, and 
General Sessions is as follows: 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2I AND 22 


Meetings of various Committees. (Those expected to attend the meetings of 
these Committees will be notified in advance of the Annual Meeting.) 


THURSDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON, APRIL 23 


Meetings of the three Commissions of the Association. On Thursday Afternoon 
the Commission on Secondary Schools and the Commission on Curricula of Second- 
ary Schools and Institutions of Higher Education will meet jointly. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 6 P.M., AUDITORIUM HOTEL 


Annual Dinner of High School Principals and Conference of High School Prin- 
cipals with the Commission on Secondary Schools. The work of the National Com- 
mittee on the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Discussion of 
selected topics. 

FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 24 


Meetings of the three Commissions of the Association. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 24 


First General Session of the Association. A part of this program will be provided 
by the Commission on Curricula of Sai eerka Schools and Institutions of Higher 
Education. 

1. The Functional Viewpoint in Organizing Secondary School Curricula—John E. 

Stout, Professor of Education, Northwestern University. 

2. Curriculum Making and the State of the Nation—Samuel Everett, Assistant 

Professor of Education, University of Illinois. 

3. The Movement of Youth—Mr. L. N. McWhorter, Assistant Superintendent of 

Schools, Minneapolis, and President of the North Central Association. 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 24, 6 P.M. 

Second General Session of the Association—The Annual Banquet. Toastmaster, 
President L. N. McWhorter. (Tickets will be on sale in the Stevens Hotel begin- 
ning Thursday, April 23:) Introduction of the fraternal delegates from other re- 
gional accrediting associations. Address, topic and speaker to be announced in the 
official program. 

SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 25 

Third General Session of the Association. Program provided by the Association 

with the cooperation of the three Commissions. 
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1. General Theme—Scope, aims, and purposes of secondary education with special 
reference to young men and young women who have not been able to find places 
in industry. 

a. The Part Which the Secondary School Can Take—Dr. J. M. Artman, Editor 
of Character magazine. ; 

b. The Part Which the Institution of Higher Education Can Take—Dean Mal- 
colm MacLean, University of Minnesota. 

c. The Program and Courses of Study Needed—Dr. V. T. Thayer, Educational 
Director of the Ethical Culture School, New York City. 

2. Meeting the Needs of American Youth—Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Director, Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, Washington, D.C. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 25 


Fourth General Session of the Association. 
1. Report of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education—Dr. George A. 
Works, Secretary. 
2. Report of the Commission on Secondary Schools—Dr. G. W. Rosenlof, Secretary. 
. Report of the Executive Committee and Election of Officers. 
4. How Can the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Best Serve the Needs and Interests of Its Member Institutions? 
a. From the Point of View of the Institutions of Higher Education—Dean M. T. 
McClure, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of Illinois. 
b. From the Point of View of the Secondary Schools—Dean Ernest O. Melby, 
School of Education, Northwestern University. 


w 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


Printed Programs.—Official programs will be distributed at the time of the 
Annual Meeting. Advance copies of the program will be mailed to all officers of 
the Association and to those participating in the program. Official programs will 
also be mailed in advance of the Annual Meeting on request. 

Official Detegates—Each secondary school or institution of higher education 
holding membership in the Association is entitled to send an official delegate. A 
form on which to certify the delegate is sent to each member school. All member in- 
stitutions (secondary schools and institutions of higher education) are invited to 
send official delegates. 

Reduced Railroad Rates——Reduced railroad fares at one and one-third rates 
are available on the certificate plan. In order to secure reduced railroad rates, each 
person should secure a certificate from the local railroad agent at the time of the 
purchase of his ticket to Chicago. The tickets will be validated in the Office of the 
Secretary of the Association during the Annual Meeting. 

For further information regarding the Annual Meeting, address Mr. A. W. 
Clevenger, Secretary, North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
209 Administration Building (East), University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


REFERENDUM VOTE RESPECTING LIBRARIES 


On April 12, 1935 the Committee on 
Standards among other things presented 


to the Commission a proposal anent the, , 


qualifications of librarians. It was pro- 
posed that Standard 2b be amended by 
the addition of the following: 


On and after the’ opening of the school year 
1936-37 there shall be in schools of one thou- 
sand pupils or more at least one full time 
librarian who is professionally trained and 
holds a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. This 
provision shall not be considered as retroactive 
within the Association. 


After discussion by members of the 
Commission, it was moved that this 
amendment be referred to a vote of the 
member schools affected, and the results 
of the referendum reported at the next 
annual meeting. It was further agreed 
that the phrasing of the referendum 


Total Number 
State of Schools 
Responding 

PATI ZONA Wateracie er ecan = 2 
FATEKANSAS. fe coerce I 
Colorado ete steers 9 
MUN GIS. Ss8airrerere sae 79 
Dndianal ee «<2 1ateve 24 
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KaiSaS)eweilcriserc ce © 7 
VECO AT eer ct ete 43 
Minnesota. .. ete. « 16 
MMESSGORITIT asset ste tes 20 
IVE QITEATIA eras tare retets) ons 4 
ING DEA SKA Mayeraiateusiers 6 
New Mexico ..... I 
North Dakota .... 2 
Ohiove owns tater 64 
Oklahoma .-.2+... Ty 
South Dakota .... 2 
West Virginia .... 6. 
Wisconsin. nan = 29 
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should be the responsibility of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and that the phrase 
“Schools of one thousand or more” 
should be interpreted to mean, “Schools 
of one thousand pupils or more enrolled 
in any one school plant.” 

The amendment was submitted to all 
member schools to be affected by the pro- 
posal. The Secretary of the Commission 
reports a very strong majority vote fa- 
vorable to this amendment. The follow- 
ing table indicates the results by states. 

It will be noted that 307 or slightly 
more than 92 per cent of the schools 
voted approval. Approximately 7 per 
cent voted disapproval, 3 schools not 
casting a vote either way. 

A few comments were also received. 
Without going into detail as to the same 
your Secretary would report that the rea- 


Voting Do Not Not 
Approval Approve Voting 
2 
I 
4 2 
4qI q I 
23 I 
10 
6 I 
40 2 
15 I 
17 3 
4 
6 
I 
2 
61 3 
7 
2 
5 I 
26 3 
I 
307 23 3 
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son most frequently given by those vot- 
ing in the negative is apparently occa- 
sioned by the economic difficulties 


through which the schools have been, 


passing. There was a feeling upon the 
part of one or two persons that addi- 
tional standards were not desirable at 
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this time. A number who voted in the 
affirmative qualified their vote some- 
what, the qualification being in the na- 

ture of a caution to move slowly. 


G. W. RosENLOF 


Secretary, Commission on 
Secondary Schools 


WILLIAM McANDREW SPEAKS 


It has not been the policy of the QuaAR- 
TERLY to print book reviews. Possibly 
this has been a mistake. At any rate, the 
Editor is departing a bit from precedent 
to present herewith a few paragraphs 
sent him by our inimitable and world- 
renowned educator, William McAndrew, 
anent the book, Man and the Motor 
Car. Says Mr. McAndrew: 


For several years I have been doing what I 
could to help schools to an efficient and prac- 
tical education in the conservation of human 
life, threatened as it is by so many dangers 
that may be greatly mitigated by trained in- 
telligence. There is quite a respectable group 
of us who are now launching what seems to 
me a most promising project. Chicago Profes- 
sor Judd is in it; and Stanford Paul Hanna; 
Willard Beatty; Miller McClintock of Har- 
vard; Harold Rugg; N.E.A. President Agnes 
Samuelson; Automotive Engineer C. B. Veal; 
and George Wellington of the Safety Section 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. None 
of us have any axes to grind or get any finan- 
cial reward out of it, our interest is purely 
patriotic, an effort to save our country as 
much as is possible from the terrible toll of 
death and mutilation that is being paid for 
unintelligent automobile driving. We have 
been helping Professor Albert W. Whitney get 
out a textbook suited for school use. I think 
it is a wonderful piece of work. I am asking 
you to print a review of it and to give it a 
boost in your editorial page. 


Here, then, is the review as McAn- 
drew himself penned it. 


Gathered from tested and perfected lessons 
in advanced schools and from the traffic sug- 
gestions of city and county experts, subjected 
to practical school men, rewritten and again 
submitted, approved by the President of the 
National Education Association, by an ad- 


visory board embracing public school teachers, 
university professors, and automotive experts, 
offered at the bare cost of printing and bind- 
ing, a notable textbook! for training in auto- 
mobile driving comes to us for review. The 
makers of automobiles have pretty well mas- 
tered the problems of durability, speed, econ- 
omy and beauty. The more serious problem of 
safe operation confronts us. The automobile 
doesn’t think, Neither, in an apalling number 
of cases, does the driver. Millions of copies of 
the now famous And Sudden Death have been 
read by the American public. Fear is its key- 
note. We must have a trained intelligence as 
a more effective preventive than fear. This 
book is built on that principle. Steam and . 
electricity have lost the terror of the early 
days. The railroad and the steamboat had a 
record as shocking as that of the automobile. 
Death and mutilation from machinery have 
yielded to man’s constant urge to think out 
the means of safety. The contributors to this 
volume have made it a series of lessons in 
thinking and practice appertaining to all the 
known situations in driving. 

With simple and striking diagrams, with 
educative pictures, with an authoritative appli- 
cation of experimental psychology, these spe- 
cialists in different fields have contributed es- 
sential principles. The educational collaborators 
have put the material into simple and vital 
words suited to the understanding of children 
of from ten years of age upwards. 

Progressings from the essentials of an auto- 
mobile and the understanding of its propulsion, 
the lessons proceed through the art of driving, 
the psychology and attitudes of the driver, 
highways, codes of the road, driving in differ- 
ent situations, maintenance, accidents, the 
pedestrian, damage costs and so on. 

Automobile instruction for every junior and 


1 Albert W. Whitney, editor, Man and the 
Motor Car. New York: National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters, 1936. Pp. 256. 
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senior high school pupil is coming. Detroit 
schools have gone into it on an extensive scale. 
Indiana is requiring a stiff course in the mat- 
ters constituting the present book. State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, holds, as its Professor Ney- 
hart puts it, that the automobile menace will 
never be conquered until every person per- 
mitted to take a wheel has had a training as 


thorough as that of the airplane pilot. In his. 


town the high school pupils are taken out, 
four at a time, and are shifted from observing 
to driving under expert instruction until each 
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has had a total of eight hours at the wheel 
and twenty-four hours of concentrated ob- 
serving. Up to date, out of the 87 youngsters 
averaging 20,000 miles each, not one has had 
so much as a scratched fender. 

I know this book is a tremendous force. 

Its price is graded to a non-profit figure. For 
any number of copies over ten the price is 
$ .45 each. In case of orders for 5000 or more, 
a special edition will be run off with the im- 
print: “Published for the schools of Belle- 
ville’ or whatever the name of the town is. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Change Article IV, Section 3, to read as follows: 


The Executive Committee of the North Central Association 
shall consist of the President, the President of the next preceding 
year, the Secretary, the Treasurer, four additional members, one 
of whom shall be elected each year for a term of four years, and 
the Chairmen of each of the Commissions provided for in Sec- 
tion 2. (In 1937, two of the four elective members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be elected, one for four years and one for 
two years; in 1938, one shall be elected for four years and one 
for two years, and thereafter one each year as provided above.) 

Note: The remainder of Section 3 is not to be changed. 


FIVE-YEAR TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NORTH CENTRAL 


ASSOCIATION HIGH 


H. G. Hotz 


Former Secretary of the Commission on Secondary Schools 
University of Arkansas 


AN important phase of the work of the 
North Central Association is the con- 
tinuous study of trends in the develop- 
ment of the secondary schools approved 
by the Association. Reports of these in- 
vestigations are published annually and 
include also in addition a more extensive 
summary issued at the close of each 
five-year period! The summaries and 
conclusions presented here in this follow- 
up report are based upon the tabulated 
returns for the five-year period ending 
in 1935; and, covering as they do an era 
of industrial depression, these summa- 
ries should be of special interest to edu- 
cators and laymen alike. 

The data for this study were secured 
from the quinquennial reports from the 
member schools submitted to the Asso- 
ciation in November, 1929, for the school 
year 1929-30 and again in November, 
1934, for the school year 1934-35. The 
data for the intervening years were se- 
cured from somewhat less comprehen- 
sive annual reports submitted to the 
Association each year by the member 
schools. 

This summary for the quinquennium 
ending in 1935 is submitted in five sec- 
tions. Section I includes a few items of 
general information obtained from the 
annual reports. Section II gives the com- 


1C. C. Brown, “Quinquennial Report for 1930.” 
NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, V, 
(June, 1930), 98-1109. 

C. O. Davis, Our Secondary Schools. North Cen- 
tral Association, 1925. Pp. 79. 

C. O. Davis, The Accredited Secondary Schools 
of the North Central Association. U.S. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, r9r9, No. 45. 
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parative data concerning the qualifica- 
tions and tenure of all teachers employed 
in the secondary schools approved by the 
Association. Section III deals with the 
various curricula offered and the differ- 
ent types of curriculum organization. 
Section IV is a detailed study of the en- 
rollments by subjects. Section V is an 


‘ analysis of the high school subjects 


added and the high school subjects drop- 
ped during the five year period. Although 
the source material was in such form that 
these data could very readily have been 
segregated by states and also according 
to size of schools, such a procedure was 
regarded as being impracticable because © 
it would have added very materially to 
the length of the report. 


I. GENERAL TRENDS 


Trends in enrollments according to 
size of high schools, in the reorganization 
movement among high schools, in the 
length of the school year, in the length 
of class periods, in the number of pupils 
graduated each year, in the number of 
new teachers employed, in the salaries 
paid to teachers, in the teaching load, 
and in the amount of money spent each 
year on the library are shown in Table I. 

Among the important-five-year trends 
indicated in Table I the following should 
be noted: 

1. The total enrollment in North Central 
Association high schools increased néarly 33 
per cent from 1930-1935. 


2. The average enrollment per school has 
increased from 452 to 521. 


3. Although relatively the number of schools 
enrolling fewer than 200 pupils has decreased 
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considerably, over one-third of the number of 
schools on the approved list still enroll fewer 
than 200 pupils. Less than nine per cent of the 
total high school enrollment is to be found in 
these small schools. 

4. Only approximately one-eighth of the high 
schools enroll 1000 or more pupils per school, 
nevertheless nearly one-half of the entire high 
school enrollment is attending these larger 
schools. 

5. The number of three-year senior high 
schools has remained relatively constant. The 
number of five- and six-year high schools in- 
dicates a relatively large increase at the expense 
of the traditional” four-year type. This shift 
from the four-year type to the five- and six- 
year type of organization is almost wholly 
confined to the smaller schools. 

6. The school year has been shortened. The 
number of weeks schools were in session gradu- 
ally declined until the school year 1934-35 


a> 
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when a slight improvement is shown. Last year 
over one per cent of the schools operated for a 
period of less than 36 weeks. In 1933-34 this 
percentage was nearly four, 

7. The lengthened class period is consistently 
growing in favor. Nearly forty per cent of the 
schools now operate on a class schedule of 55 
or more minutes, 

8. The total number of pupils graduated has 
during the five-year period increased nearly 54 
per cent. 

g. In comparison with the total number of 
pupils graduated, the percentage of boys gradu- 
ated has increased slightly. In 1930 the percent- 
age of all graduates who were boys was 46. In 
1935 this percentage was 47.1. 

ro. Although the total enrollment during the 
five-year period increased nearly 33 per cent, 
the increase in the teaching staff was only 11 
per cent. This accounts for the large increase in 
teacher load noted below. 


TABLE I 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF DATA FOR NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION HIGH SCHOOLS 
FOR THE QUINQUENNIUM, 1930-1935 


1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
Number of Schools Approved... 2,244 2,336 2,414 2,475 2,523 25575 
Number of Schools Reporting... 2,226 2,310 2,387 2,448 2,504 2,558 
Number of Pupils Enrolled ... | 1,005,637 1,048,395 1,153,185 1,240,781 1,268,956 1,330,148 
Size of Schools 
Average Enrollment per 
SCHOO lee soc, ctetes susltketdls ss cae 452 453 483 506° 507 521 
Percentage of Schools Enroll- 
ing under 200 Pupils ..... 40.1 39.1 38.0 36.5 B0ie2 34.8 
Percentage of Schools Enroll- 
ing 1,000 or more Pupils .. 1ige S| 11.8 T250 I2.0 TA Ait 12.6 
Percentage of all Pupils At- 
tending Schools Enrelling 
WONG ELIE ZOON oie ie: cveraisretonaiol De? 10.6 TO. (aut 9.5 8.7 


Percentage of all Pupils At- 
tending Schools Enrolling 
TeOOON OP EVLOTE’ osc acrsvavaersie 


Percentage Distribution of Schools According to Type 


Three-Year Senior High 
Schools 
Four-Year High Schools .... 
Five- and Six-Year High 
Schools 


ere ee 


ec eee ee eee er ee eee 


of Organization 


Percentage Distribution of Schools According to Number of 
Weeks in the School Year 


More than 36 Weeks 
Thirty-six Weeks 
Less than 36 Weeks 


woo eee ee 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


nn 
———— LEE 


Percentage of schools with 55 


Number of Minutes in Class Period 


ry 


or more Minutes ......... 28.0 29.0 34.9 Rey) 35.8 38.2 
Pupils Graduated 

Number of Boys) jaca sls 76,748 81,841 89,696 105,379 114,900 120,537 

Number of (Girls 2e)as 6 90,074 102,877 110,518 119,309 129,568 135,381 

DOUal \ tegieteaiscsisve severe 166,822 184,718 200,214 224,688 244,468 255,918 

Percentage of Boys ......... 46.0 44.3 44.8 46.9 47.0 A701 

Percentage of Girls ........ 54.0 55.7. Beg 53.1 53.0 52.9 

Number of Teachers Employed 
Total Number Employed . 46,517 48,033 50,091 49,959 50,043 52,886 
Full-time Equivalency ...... 41,482 42,749 435349 43,389 43,400.8 46,288 
Number of New Teachers Employed 

Academic Teachers ........ 7,031 63096 4,888 S278 3,370 4,334 

Non-Academic Teachers .... 3,334 2,676 2,057 1,301 1,091 1,875 

Eotalls rnc lesere stasrante 10,365 8,772 6,945 4,574 4,461 6,209 

Percentage of All Teachers . 228 18.2 13.9 g.I 8.9 11.8 

Average Salary Paid Teachers 

Minimum vecrersicissete eeccrere'ste $1,369 $1,383 $1,351 $1,066 

Via XdIN WIN) tre stiatsvsiers ace eteie eats 2,325 2,230 2,309 1,834 
IMEOT eset cls oc) s sasoie santensieraseels 1,878 1,908 1,879 I,505 ~ 

Womens asc ests sor aoeiess 1,604 1,546 1,621 1,386 


Percentage Distribution of Schools According to Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio: 


Wess) thanis20) se atcris steve oree 54-5 B22 46.0 34.3 31.4 Srey 
DI—25\. erase essye loves ere’ cisieverstersess 34.2 33.3 ou 33.8 35.0 32.5 
BOB Olean celoiev alors: Cieieta retere cvs 10.5 Dae 18.7 25in2 26.0 28.3 
More ithanOrsascmtecserne 8 re 2.12 6.7 10.7 7.9 
Teaching Load 
Percentage of Teachers with 
more than Six Classes per 
JOE VA sac CROnGororGnneceae tee Dek iy 1.8 2.4 2.4 
Percentage of Teachers with 
more than 160 Pupils per 
DAY Pec toto te ett 10.8 II.9 TS)15 20.7 23.6 23.2 
Expenditures on Library 
Amount Spent per Pupil ... $1.10 $1.07 $1.03 $ 84 $ .67 $ .55 


11. The teacher turn-over decreased con- 
siderably until 1934-35. In 1930 the percent- 
age of new teachers employed was a little over 
22, in 1934 it was only 8.9, and in 1935 a slight 
increase to 11.8 is noted. 

12. The salaries of teachers dropped very 
considerably. The average annual salary of 


women teachers in 1930 was $1,604 and in 
1935 it was only $1,386. A comparison with 
teachers’ salaries for the school year 1933-34, 
when they reached their lowest levels, would 
be even less favorable. Due to the fact that 
teachers’ salaries constituted an embarrassing 
and controversial issue in the Association dur- 
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ing the school years 1932-33 and 1933-34, no 
data on teachers’ salaries were compiled for 
these years. 

13. All data on pupil teacher ratios and 
teaching load indicate a heavy increase in re- 
sponsibilities assigned to teachers. During the 
school year 1934-35 there was, however, a 
slight trend toward lighter teaching schedules. 
Not only were teachers’ salaries lowest during 
the school year 1933-34, but the teaching sched 
ules were also the heaviest during that year. 

14. Per pupil expenditures for library mate- 
rials consistently decreased throughout the 
five-year period. In 1928-29 (reported in 
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1929-30) the amount spent per pupil was $1.10 
and in 1933-34 (reported in 1934-35) the 
amount spent per pupil was only $.55. 


II. QUALIFICATIONS AND TENURE 
OF TEACHERS 


A comparison of the qualifications of 
all the teachers employed in 1934-35 


» with the qualifications of the teachers 


employed during the school year 1929— 
30, as shown in Table II, reveals a 
marked improvement over the five-year 


TABLE II 
QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


Qualification 


Academic Teachers: 


Number 


Percentage Number Percentage 


MIOCtON SHUELTEE f, 4.0.01 srevese es -nleeis 6 139 AS 268 “9 
Master's: Degree: os/.ss sone sisiasios 5,071 19.3 10,369 28.6 
Bachelor’s Degree. ..). scien cee es 22,322 76.9 24,728 68.2 
Wichoutlay Degree ecm eae ss os 887 Bee 904 G3 
Less than 15 Hours of Education . t232 4.2 936 BEG 
Non-Academic Teachers: 
Bachélor’s- Degree. .........00..500. 10,626 OFE7 11,980 72.5 
Withoutea Degree). ccc .6s onccss 5,072 227.3 4,552 27S 
Less than 15 Hours of Education . 1,814 Ir.6 1,767 10.7 
period. The percentage of teachers hold- TABLE III 


ing a master’s degree has increased near- 
ly fifty per cent. A significant reduction 
is also shown among the non-academic 
teachers as well as among the teachers 
of academic subjects in the proportion 
of teachers having no degree and in the 
proportion of teachers having less than 
fifteen hours in education. 

The number of years teachers in 
North Central Association high schools 
have served in their present positions is 
shown in Table IV. In comparison with 
five years ago, the percentage of teach- 
ers serving their first year has dropped 
from nearly 22 to a little over ro. In 
1930 approximately one third of the 
teachers had remained in their present 
positions more than six years, in 1935 
this group constituted more than one 
half of all the teachers employed. 


TENURE IN PRESENT POSITION 


Percentage of All Teachers 
Year of Teaching. ————— 


1930 1935 
Rirst= Year see sen CHt 9/7] 10.7 
Second Year) .:... 11.6 6.5 
Aindiey Gare Te} 6.3 
Fourth Year ..... 9.0 8.0 
ifthe Vea ire eS 8.4 
Sixth Vcalenerrr 5.6 8.6 
Above Sixth Year 33.4 Stes 


eer eee 


III. CURRICULA OFFERED AND TYPES 
OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


Curricula Offered. Over one-third of 
the schools in 1934-35 reported that 
their programs of studies were broken 
up into curricula designed to meet the 
needs of specific groups of pupils. The 
curriculum most frequently offered was 
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TABLE IV 


ENROLLMENT BY SUBJECTS, 1934-35, WITH PERCENTAGES OF ToTAL HicH ScHOoL ENROLLMENT 
IN EAcH SUBJECT AND IN EACH SUBJECT MATTER FIELD 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
ENROLLMENTS 


ENROLEMENT IN 1934-35 
Girls 


SUBJECT 


Total I925 1930 1935 


Mathematics 


General Mathematics ....... 15,6091 12,591 28,282 MD: Da De) 
First year Algebra <5 ..-....+ 135,794 114,397 250,191 227 21.8 19.3 
Advanced Algebra .......... 44,402 20,411 64,813 Bays 5.8 5.0 
Plane Geometry ©. 223.016 066 « 121,314 94,884 216,188 19.1 20.0 16.6 
Solid) (Geometry. (0). <2 0. «> 20,693 5,832 26,525 Bao 2.4 2.2 
Arithmetic (academic) ...... 6,944 5,684 12,628 ety og THO 
“PYiSOMOMEELVi. ofc iciaieimyesers ead oie 9,870 2,117 11,987 0.6 ed 0.9 
Muscellancoustir- sc. ceca er 2,904 909 3,813 O23 
PP Ota Mey aeaeis eleiere as erniciereets 357,002 256,825 614,427, Biige 54.9 47-5 
English 
Freshman English .......... 152,637 144,573 297,210 26.6 25.6 22.8 
Sophomore English ......... 186,074 * 182,268 368,342 26.3 30.3 28.2 
Junior English ........ i etelatais 153,508 154,764 308,272 20.4 2250 2300 
Senlog, Mnehsh® 0s. 4 mien 85,708 95,522 181,230 I3.0 aera 1350 
PUGH S Peaking) mele rierteore ete 28,839 26,531 559370 4.4 pha? 
Dramacicse on ccs cleus v's, here ne 7,959 15,844 23,803 IAs 1.8 
Niounialismer eertersrye oe atereiercra II,I42 12,482 23,624 On3 1.8 
IDYalopMb eA SAG oinaedooooKs ce 3,957 3,046 47,003 0.5 
Miscellaneous .............. 2,984 3,340 6,324 0.5 
MOEA ans revefosecereveseyas ors aceee 632,808. 638,370 1,271,178 86.3 97.6 97-3 
Foreign Language 
Latin 
BirsteViGarrercnc nee eee 45,556 58,643 104,199 Pies I0.0 8.0 
Seconda ore scree ctartieere 39,252 Raany2 92,424 SEO 9.0 Ge 
CiGerOw, ccraninm esac eee 5,761 8,456 14,217 2.9 ey) I.I 
Witgall: oe otuagdooséconou0c 45259 6,302 10,561 T33 Tee 0.8 
Total wWeatin cay. couse: 94,828 126,573 221,401 24.8 20.0 I7.0 
Greek “(total if ticeut a nantecten 1,778 930 2,708 0.2 O.1 0.2 
French 
LOE MACENE “Soboancoosouees 20,423 35,290 55,713 5.2 Gee 403 
Second Vear a... Rises 13,829 26,854 40,683 Bed 38 Bar 
Atovil Geter a siook podao 1,885 4,780 6,665 0.7 0.5 0.5 
Fourth] y cars vases aise 447 1,460 1,907 Out 0.2 O.I 
Total Frenchy %.n..6 ees 36,584 68,384 104,968 9.4 9.4 8.0 
Spanish 
IPSS MEAY ine ccs deere ec 22,450 21,463 43,913 5.4 4.8 3.4 
Second WIGAEY ite a asteretaiveieiers 13,910 14,092 28,002 Boe er ne) 
AUldineh MALTS Golotioaosun bole 1,446 1,837 3,283 0.4 Ong 0.2 
IOLA NAN Go mowed GuoKor 398 596 994 O.1 OstA'8 Mots 
Total Spanish) wc qocen ces 38,204 37,988 76,192 Owe 7.9 6.0 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 


oe 
TT eee 


SUBJECT 


German 
RiYSE Vea Pattern’ oc aie 
Second. Veat vcs cease 
PcHirde Veart vocsce eee ele 
Hourthwy car) wactisaaees es 


WotalaiGerman ea... sees 
Miscellaneous Foreign Lan- 
PURLEY) caccciet Me at yale wieder clare rove 

ToTaAL ForEIGN LANGUAGE .... 


Social Studies 
Occipations ses. caccacteas oe 
Community Civics) -........ 
High School Geography ..... 
PANCICNEPELISEOLY Svcs cst: 
Modern European History .. 
World @Eistory ees. ceases 
American History 


English HIStory ‘sre« . circles oie 
FSECOMOMIECS. oe berets anc ors otesiere o 6 
Sociology 
Advanced “CIVICS. sn. %<6s-ae. 
American Problems ......... 
BUCA SCIENCE Fea ~ coreg giisx 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


een xe Oe ae CCT iC ar 


Sciences 
General Science ............ 
Physical Geography 
Biology 


ee 


Zoology 

Chemistry 
IBY SICS ONG ei aeah cela sear ae 
RY SIOlO RS Veectais,o siciete's etaicte scl ous 
Miscellaneous 


er 


Total 


Commercial Subjects 
Typewriting 
Stenography 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography ..... 
Commercial Law .....%...:. 
Business English 
SalesmManshipy ters ete ies etske sie 
Business Training .......... 
Business Administration ..... 
Miscellaneous 


eee weer ere esses 


Cee Ce 


eee ee ee eee ere wives 


ENROLLMENT IN 1934-35 


Girls Total 
13,648 12,059 25,707 
95597 a , 7,987 17,584 
1,088 TIT 2,219 
250 290 540 
24,583 21,467 46,050 
3,106 2,764 5,870 
199,083 258,106 457,189 
14,209 12,056 26,265 
39,609 38,304 77,913 
14,752 12,337 27,089 
34,017 31,672 65,689 
47,100 44,782 91,882 
735254 79,774 144,028 
140,587 143,321 283,908 
2,308 2,219 4,527 
36,806 31,730 68,536 
20,058 19,519 393577 
41,720 42,556 84,276 
16,408 17,196 33,604 
2,173 2,150 45323 
13,225 13,588 26,813 
496,226 482,204 978,430 
88,591 74,699 163,290 
10,915 8,754 19,669 
97,446 100,490 197,936 
8,332 10,915 19,247 
8,774 6,984 15,758 
75,211 46,615 121,826 
71,665 20,843 92,508 
16,708 19,320 36,028 
4,682 4,641 9,323 
382,324 292,261. 675,585 
84,289 195,005 279,294 
25,956 142,315 168,271 
56,838 84,838 141,676 
31,038 38,024 69,062 
22,019 25,865 47,884 
23,121. 18,198 41,319 
7,660 14,204, 21,864 
6,923 7,031 13,954 
22,612 36,456 59,068 
ye 00 4,617 7,828 
BSL. 13,511 19,028 
289,184 580,064 869,248 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 


ENROLLMENTS 
1925 1930 1935 
THO 2.0 
0.8 i3 
O-r 0.2 


oO 
rs) 
O° 
Hp 


2.0 

6.8 8.7 6.0 
: Dek 
10.8 7.0 5.0 
7.0 

4.9 9.8 II.0 
Toms 18.4 Bie 
0.8 0.5 0.3 
3-9 4-3 5-3 
1.8 Qu BxO: 
6.4 

8 8) I 2.6 
+3 

Ts2 2a 

62\.i 69.3 74.8 
5, 12.4 1) 4 
5.3 250 Wok 
9.4 11.8 ra) 
I.9 1.5 

E3 2 

8.8 8.8 9.3 
8.5 7.6 Chet 
2.8 2.8 

1) Our 


I4.9 18.6 21.4 
10.3 II.4 12.9 
9.3 10.7 10.9 
6.2 6.1 Bax 
3-4 4-4 3-7 
1.0 BP 

0.4 Tay 

lak 

0.2 4.5 

0.6 

I.4 1.5 

45.5 56.0 66.8 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 
eee 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 


SUBJECT ENROLLMENT IN 1934-35 ENROLLMENTS 
Girls 1925 1930 1935 
Industrial Arts ; 
Mechanical Drawing ........ 105,146 1,131 106,277 af 8.2 
Wood: (Wiork sacsccips cre oie seca 97,162 490 97,652 Tok 
Printing acceso sis seis hee 21,910 764 22,674 1.8 
Forge and Metal Work ...... 23,404 13 23,417 1.8 
Auto Mechanics ‘ccc: sic srere 19,631 27 19,658 Te 
Farm Mechanics ........... 3,736 3 3,739 3 
Radiowe terns. sasc scr sce 1,876 13 1,889 a2 
AVia tion teiisenis ese io-re oars 2,301 30 2,331 32 
Miscellaneous Se5-....<...20 32,862 809 33,671 13.8 16.2 2.6 
Mbopeal: Saves aGuceduccons . | 308,028 20,578 328,606 13.8 16.6 Zane 
Household Arts 
SHES AI eeecrexerctanere sates oerete 1,160 69,097 70,157 7.1 Gee: 5.4 
Sophomore BE Oh CORO LG 835 67,374 68,209 4.1 4.2 Sia 
Junior Er ekobstoieus stat ateuerers' svcarenakens 1,332 30,065 31,397 2.2 r.3 2.4 
SONIOED siciasisc esteisssreiaioie ie) eters 1,013 20,992 22,005 I.4 0.7 5a / 
AL OtAL Pveiciers ate auoresraveeyer a 4,340 187,528 191,868 I4.7 i324 I4.7 
Agriculture 
Freshman ac,< 0s <’sievsie eceste ravens HOYT: 1,485 Te757 Fs2 1.6 T20 
Sophomore ahatoneteiatevars,eVavelle/ aisha 11,725 1,484 13,209 I.0 0.8 1.0 
Junior RTOS PORT Se 6,836 649 7,485 0.6 0.4 0.6 
SemiO lie enc ars an: oases crraeie-scalave 5,373 337 5,710 On3 On2 0.4 
Ot al We aacrecconteretarckare stele 36,206 3,955 40,161 252 Boe 3.0 
Music 
Chorus eee tects sie stesso, ae 66,290 103,257 169,547 14.0 13.0 
Gleem@lubiincs ce tes clei cvats 43,533 82,121 125,654 15.2 9.6 
Banditaeye oc are aate geo ekcetsccte 54,795 20,531 75,326 4.2 5.8 
Orchestra ....-.ee+eeeeeeees 27,278 24,991 52,269 4.4 4.0 
Instrumental (individual) ... 12,406 12,250 24,656 Ta 
Miscellaneous ..0.45. scuiee's 13,562 12,384 50,602 0.5 3.8 
ML Ota ieereit. susie eicreters ayeieisrs 217,864 255,534 473,398 38.3 38.1 
Art 
Breshimian.cccacteres sisieie ous stovehsie 13,770 21,786 35,556 3.6 227 
Sophomore .........++.++05 12,288 17,169 29,457 2.1 2.3 
Junior .GEROsD Aca atic oF 8,275 10,331 18,606 0.9 I.4 
SING! ponkobsodasochudospoe 4,927 7,793 12,720 0.4 I.0 
PL GL al ease ionersiels torssetererey’ 39,260 57,079 96,339 7.0 7.4 
Physical Education 
PreshmMan! jn. seis se gre ps eeecetavels 117,491 112,174 229,665 17.6 
Sophomore .............+4. 129,954 132,020 261,974 20.1 
Junior SILER OO ROI ON OTE 81,963 84,094 166,057 Te G) 
DEMO mere acs sralieiefeioetne eee 50,931 54,596 105,527 8.1 
AL Otalerrctererelercls stelemnusiarers 380,339 382,884 763,223 *58.5 
Psychology (total) ....0.. 00.6 13,511 4,977 8,488 
Normal Training (total) ...... "400 3,858 pees a : 
Bible (CO tal) eee eistere eve eve a toa ae ers P1122 10,568 21,689 1.7 
Miscellaneous, eye. elects eels 3,307 2713 6,020 s 
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the College Preparatory. If the number 
of schools offering the General Curricu- 
lum and the number of schools offering 
the Academic curriculum are included 
with those schools offering the College 
Preparatory curriculum, since these cur- 
ricula do not differ very essentially any- 
way and in fact are very frequently iden- 
tical in purpose, it is found that 5,667 of 
the 9,786 schools offering specialized 
curricula, or 58 per cent, are offering 
one or the other‘of these three curricula. 
The other curricula, as indicated in the 
tabulation given below, mentioned most 
frequently were, in the order named, the 
Commercial, the Practical Arts, and the 
Fine Arts. 


Number 
Different Curricula Offered of Schools 

Gollege” Preparatory .....0. ceo. 2193 
CC OMMETCIA] c visishelsivie oe0s apisistes @ 19 sys 1989 
General  sivesc cctsvan's's oe s.cnersia tas IQI2 
PRODCCTIUIC laf oroie joie ro%etaisrsiers or Sie) epniars. 1562 
MPACEICAl (ATUS: o:a15 00706 are choeretolecccerete 1142 
BBO CATT fe yorsi ois; sronevels os ode cppteieypteiace 409 
PR OTICUILUTO: Beis cities) ene-si00'e 012 Wiener 200 
PNODMAle Oran cote aires e staiereths 132 
Tome. ECONOMICS w.- 6 scissors 121 
PSEA ATES) chon ese ciara arete,« 41 
Be CRC YI ETE Gite ger re, sie av ererarstnicie clevets-arcivie 4I 
RFE A CAON Ae tet eters iereie esis siete ster stinere 8 
MODY (S " iG oPtiaas GRRE cats one 6 
ITIPUTNCOTIN Go o.c eve estore a.0ys Sto erase she 5 
EY SiGale DS GUCatION: «acc eicis!< 10.01 eraiars 5 
NG IANSIC AN sei ian wit esrers Oe ais aerate 4 
Modern Language .........:..0. 4 
PEO SISHO ISI sarctePere 2)o!a)'e cveinies sivvouaye ovens 3 
PNET OEGEAC Cre sieliis « @ wiee ovaisie cietevaoker 2 
PSI CIN Gat LACES creo cip a aisas wel oe 2 
Blacksmithing) iss eate cts we e/a «hers taeis I 
DUT ESUI Oa cde tsis| axctehece) eevee. spses ona eneiene a 
rea ViediCali a cle cicvarersrinis sks ov eters I 
PERINCID Pera sisi tee’ «/eisiava.sieieoisvsivigiee 6 I 
Suonts, IDebinhihs hae eouuoooua ccs I 

PRO TAT oie sist aiel sl oreiciese/ sve sneer eueseloys.'e:6 9786 


Curriculum Organization. Only a 
small proportion of the schools in their 
reports for 1934-35 ventured to identi- 
fy the type of curriculum organization 
in use. This was very likely due to the 
fact that very few high school adminis- 
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trators are familiar with the various 
types or patterns of curriculum organi- 
zation. That this was undoubtedly true 
is reflected below in the relatively small 
number of schools reporting as having 
the single type of curriculum organiza- 
tion. 


Types or Patterns of Curriculum Number 

Organization of Schools 
Constants-with-Variables ........ 1312 
Multiples Type, gone ceccece cient 692 
Combinations Ty peresnecsneeee ae 386 
SinglesTy pe wesh ale cata 168 
WROTAES “Nesiars(lnieaissags toni eine 2558 


IV. ENROLLMENTS BY SUBJECT- 
MATTER FIELDS 


In this section the enrollment data for 
the North Central Association high 
schools in the various subject matter 
fields are given for the school year 
1934-35. For five- and six-year high 
schools the enrollments for the last four 
years only were included. A comparison 
with the enrollment data for 1929-30 
reflects the following enrollment trends 
in the different subject matter fields dur- 
ing the past five years: 


Percentage 
of Change 
al 4. 


Subject Matter Field 
Mathematics 
English re sccat lence oniev eon 
Foreign Languages 
Social Studies 
SCIENCE Mh sara tse root cierore ccs ere ne 
Gommercial Gs. ectenas cecmcoenee 
Industrial Arts 
Household SArtsim 7c epeniseieieseronnere 
Agriculture’ hie ss. cea feces 
Misiqurerr ss. sear. deere ae ale eee 


Ce ee a) 


a) 


ee 


RRROH WANTS 


Similar trends, with the exception of 
English and possibly household arts, are 
also refiected for the ten-year period, 
1925-1935. 


V.. HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS ADDED TO 
OR DROPPED FROM THE PROGRAM 
OF STUDIES 


Curriculum trends are also reflected 
by the number of schools which have 
added or which have eliminated certain 
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subjects over a period of years. In this | 


section an analysis has been made of the 
number of schools which have expanded 
their curriculum offerings in different. 
subject fields by the addition of new 
subjects and of the number of schools 
which have reduced their curriculum of- 
ferings in these fields by eliminating 
certain subjects from the program of 
studies. A general idea of the nature and 
extent of curriculum changes which have 
taken place during the five-year period 
ending in 1935, as revealed by the addi- 
tion of new subjects and the elimination 
of others, may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing brief summary table. 


Number of Schools °* 

Adding Dropping 

Subject Matter Field Subjects Subjects 

to this from this 
Field Field 
Mathematics, «2%. .+5.. .:: 421 172 
Borielislaiaverecgs 5 seus oheueccke ts 673 192 
Foreign Languages ..... 466 635 
Social Studies)... 1200 555 
SCIENCOWE. aeiiets cations s 614 296 
Commercial Subjects ... 1425 552 
Industrial VArts)<c) ni «<2 502 176 
Household Arts ........ 349 208 
ACTICUIEUTC me seis «\)-/se ee 172 85 
IMUSIC aria ss ats ove wei ors, soos 382 76 
ToC eee, 2s ert tert Rien es a 157 x cos 
Physical Education ..... 107 53 
PSYCHOLOGY. era neta cine 77 37 
Normal Training ....... I 74 
Biblesacte cece ae serees 10 14 
Vocational Guidance ... 14 13 


For all subject matter fields, excepting 
foreign languages, normal training, and 
Bible, it appears that more schools 
added subjects to a field than there were 
schools which eliminated subjects from 
that field. The subject matter fields mak- 
ing the greatest net gains by the addition 
of new subjects were, in the order named, 
the commercial subjects, the social sci- 
ence studies, English, the ‘sciences, in- 
dustrial arts, and ‘music. 
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TABLE V 
NuMBER OF SCHOOLS ADDING SUBJECTS TO OR 
ELIMINATING SUBJECTS FROM THE PROGRAM 
OF STUDIES, 1930-35 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
Supjyect MATTER FIELD 2 


AND SUBJECT Adding Dropping 
Subject Subject 
Mathematics 
General Mathematics . 104 31 
Algebra 

First: Year space oc: 5 8 

POVANCEUM erseiaateicicte 78 33 

College awn pooeeer 8 r 
Geometry 

Plane eercton st cero 2 4 

Solidi 3 ccc isos. 51 38 

Analy ticalm une cere T ry 
Trigonometry ........ 10g £6; 
Arithmetic (academic) 47 18 
Senior Mathematics .. 6 3 
Applied Mathematics . 

Farm Mathematics ... 2 ° 
Mathematical Survey . 2 ° 
AASUFONOMY. dese cis: e-e vest I E 
College Preparatory 
Mathematics ...... I ° 
otal i. smies sere 421 172 
English 
Public Speaking ..... 276 57 
Journalism: <.oecsaci 168 61 
Dramaticsaa.sss ae 100 28 
Debatine™. 2... 22-c4% 46 18 
Advanced English .... 32 5 
Contemporary Litera- 

UNG Soppcogcaaodcc 15 ° 
Composition “ics... : 9 4 
Junior Literature .... 7 ° 
Creative Writing ..... 5 3 
Grammartcsct sone 4 6 
General Literature ... ° 5 
Vocational English ... 3 2 
‘American Literature .. 2 I 
English Literature .... 2 I 
ShorbuStoivaee eon I I 
Modified English .... I ° 
Poetry Rael Ree I ° 
Shakespeare ......... I fe) 

Total 4. o5cseo0eee 673 192 
Foreign Languages 
Latin 

Latinemorali eee 39 100 

Latin III or IV ... 42 143 
Greek. ccaaat encores 5 5 
French s 

French I or II 3%... 108 157 
. French: III or IV .. 24 I4 
Germanureee eee I50 4I 
Spanish) “si eons se “72 166 
Other Languages 26 9 

—____fotal_......:.... 1 466 63509 


TABLE V (Continued) 


Susyect MATTER FIELD 
AND SUBJECT 


Social Studies 
Occupations =..6.6. +53 
Community Civics .. 
High School Geog- 

PATS MV Meer re Sevce ewe 
Ancient History ..... 
Modern European His- 

tory 
World History. <...... 
Medieval and Modern 

MTISCORY stewne es cee 
American History .... 
English History” ...... 
State History 
Economics 
SOCIOLOGY Meshes oe ces. 
American Problems .. 
Government ~. ...2.-5..05 
Social Science 
Miscellaneous 


ed 


ee eese 


eee wwe w ewe 


Science 
General Science ...... 
IB O1O GY aire + Geers sisscre es 


Chemistry 

Physiology 
Geology 
Astronomy 
Related Science 
Miscellaneous 


a 
Ce 
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Commercial Subjects 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography 
Commercial Law .... 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Business English 
Salesmanship 
Business Training .... 
Junior Business Train- 

ing 
Business Science 
Business Principles ... 
Office Training 
Miscellaneous 


eee eee sne 
we ee ewes 


seen 


eee c eee nene 


Industrial Arts 
Woodwork 
Mechanical Drawing . 
Printing 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


Adding Dropping 
Subject Subject 
128 55 
108 69 
67 18 
22 116 
13 15 
208 29 
36 75 
16 2 
23 29 
19 Io 
156 46 
172 46 
93 26 
75 II 
36 I 
28 7 
1200 555 
gt 49 
57 47 
220 27 

II 45 

5 20 
4r 24 
74 17 
97 54 
II 7 
3 3 

Tt g 

3 ° 
614 296 
162 22 
124 86 
89 66 
152 "8 
95 82 
139 72 
76 42 
66 41 
160 24 
143 Ir 
89 8 
ony fe) 
52 8 
47 12 
1425 552 
92 60 
87 31 
40 13 


TABLE V (Concluded) 


Supyect MATTER FIELD 
AND SUBJECT 


Auto Mechanics ...... 
Forge and Metal Work 
Manual Training .... 
Radio 
ANID ON wee adicieretocsee 
Designs and Crafts .. 
Blectricity~ i. cece 
‘Trades and Industry . 
Shop Mathematics ... 
Architectural Drawing. 
Miscellaneous 


weet e wees 


Total 


Household Arts 
Home Economics .... 
Vocational Home Eco- 

nomics 
Boys Cooking 
Home Management ... 
Nursing 
Foods 
Home Making 
Applied Costume 

Design 
Euthenics 
Personal Hygiene ..... 
Sewing 
Miscellaneous 


ey 


eee eee ween 


Agriculture 
Farm Management ... 
Vocational Agriculture 
Horticulture 


Band 
Rudiments of Music .. 
History of Applied 
Music 

Harmony 
Acoysella Choir 
Orchestra 
Piano 
Chorus 


Art (total) 
Physical Education and 

Health (total) 
Psychology 
Normal Training 
Bible 
Vocational Guidance ... 
Penmanship and Spelling 
Miscellaneous 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


Adding 
Subject 
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Dropping 
Subject 
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THE CAUSES FOR WARNING AND 
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The Problem. To determine which 
Standards, and Regulations of the Sec- 
ondary Commission of the North-Cen— 
tr sociation of s and Second- 
ary: Schools|member: high schools have 
ad gré difficulty in complying with 
during the five-year period, 1930-34. 

Method of the Study. All standards 
and regulations violated by high schools 
from 1930-34, to the extent that warn- 
ing or advising resulted, are listed in 
Table I, which shows the frequency of 
violation of each standard and each reg- 
ulation by high schools of the different 
sizes, according to enrollment in the 
respective years, and also the total num- 
ber of violations of standards and regula- 
tions by all high schools considered as a 
single group for the same period. This 
table also shows the total number of 
violations of each standard and each 
regulation during the five-year period. 

The 47 high schools dropped and the 
63 high schools which withdrew from 
the Association are not included in Table 
I, since the records of the Association do 
not show why schools were dropped nor 
why they withdrew. This fact was not 
discovered in time to request such infor- 
mation from the State Chairmen. It does 
not appear, however, that the absence of 
this information seriously detracts from 
the significance of the conclusions of the 
study, since the study shows which of the 
standards and regulations have been the 
occasion for warning or advising high 
schools violating these and since schools 
are dropped because of violating the 
same regulation two consecutive years. 
It is common knowledge that schools 


1A report made to the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools in April, 1935—-Tuer EpirTor, 
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VISING HIGH SCHOOLS? 


M. R. OWENS 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


withdraw for such reasons as: (1) The 
school is discontinued; (2) the school 
becomes too small to meet the require- 
ments of the Association; (3) the school 
withdraws to avoid being dropped. It 
seems improbable, therefore, that in- 
cluding the 110 dropped and withdraw- 
ing schools in the study would alter in 
any respect the conclusions growing out 
of consideration of the causes for warn- 
ing and advising schools for violating 
‘regulations or standards. 

In Table II the numbers of high 
schools which withdrew or which were 
dropped are tabulated according to size 
of schools in order to determine whether 
or not there is any relationship between 
size of high schools and ability to comply 
with the regulations and standards of 
the Association. 

Significant Findings. 1. There have 
been 1755 violations of standards and 79 
violations of regulations during the last 
five years which resulted in the warning 
or advising of the schools involved. With 
comparatively few exceptions, however, 
the high schools warned or advised have 
been able to remove the deficiencies as 
shown by the fact that only 110 high 
schools have lost membership in the 
North Central Association during the 
past five years—47 dropped, and 63 
withdrawing. This is an average of only 
22 a year. This is no occasion for alarm, 
in view of the fact that there are 2500 
high schools having membership in the 
Association. It is only fair to state in 
this connection, however, that the ‘Asso- 
ciation’s policy of leniency during the 
last three years has reduced the number 
of schools receiving adverse action by 
the Association, otherwise the data in 
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Tables I and II might be considerably 
different. 

2. Standard 7 was violated a greater 
number of times than any other, the 
total number of violations of this stand- 
ard being almost equal to the total num- 
ber of violations of all other standards 
combined—and that in spite of the fact 
that it is one of the oldest standards of 
the Association, and notwithstanding the 
additional fact that there is no shortage 
of teachers whose training conforms to 
its requirements. Of the number of vio- 
lations of Standard 7, 17 per cent are 
chargeable to 7a, 24 per cent to 70, and 
59 per cent to 7c. Nevertheless, there is 
evidence of improvement. In 1930 the 
number of violations of Standard 7 was 
56 per cent of all violations, but in 1934 
it had declined to 36 per cent. 

3. Standard 2 comes next in number 
of times violated, with a total of 275. It 
was violated 97 times in 1930, 105 times 


TABLE II 
NUMBER AND SIZE oF HicH ScHOOLS DROPPED 
AND WITHDRAWING FROM THE NorTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


1930-34 
STATUS 
ENROLLMENT With- 
F Dropped drawing Total 
Less than roo 

Less than 10 .. I I 2 
TOT Oman sive crete — 6 6 
ZO IO) « eawenetereree 3 5 8 
2O=20) oe swiss are I 3 4 
AO=AOW tas cece I 2 a 
BO=SQi cleus a stoi 2 4 6 
GO=00 Waetimenieiats — 4 4 
FORT Ou yar soiree — 3 3 
80-80) aleavevers ale 3) I 4 
QO=00 eit ctismes 2 2 4 

Ocal Geecisnerar nm 31 44 

100 and over 
TOO-L09~ so... 23 16 39 
200-499 ....... 9 16 25 
ROO—OOQIN yersreniets I I 
Iooo-over ..... I — I 
Le 
Motalie este 34 32 66 


GRAND TOTAL .. 47 63 
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in 1931, 29 times in 1932, 19 times in 
1933, and 25 times in 1934. The decline 
in the number of violations of this stand- 
ard during the depression years, of 
‘course, does not mean that library and 
laboratory facilities are improving so 
rapidly as the figures would indicate, but 
is to be attributed to the lenient attitude 
of the Association in the enforcement of 
those standards relating specifically to 
expenditures. 

4. The rank order of the standards 
with respect to the frequency of viola- 
tion is: 7c, 2, 7b, 8, 7a, 6, 4, 9, I, 5, 3- 
It is to be noted that three of the five 
standards most frequently violated re- 
late to the training of academic teach- 
ers. The other two relate to library and 
laboratory facilities and teaching load 
respectively. Inadequate teachers’ sala- 
ries and short school terms rank sixth 
and seventh respectively as causes for 
warning and advising member schools. 
Undue significance should not be at- 
tached to the relatively low rank order 
of standards relating to finance, since 
the Association has made no attempt at 
rigid enforcement of these standards 
during the depression period. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of leniency by the Associ- 
ation, Table III shows that the rank 
order of the frequency of violation of 
standards in 1930 is significantly differ- 
ent from that in 1934. The following 
changes occurred: Standard 8 ranked 
sixth in 1930, and first in 1934; Stand- 
ard 6 ranked eighth in 1930 and fourth 
in 1934; Standard 4 ranked ninth in 
1930 and third in 1934. Oddly enough, 
Standard 2 dropped from second place 
in 1930 to sixth place in 1934. However, 
this is not to be accepted as positive evi- 
dence that library and laboratory facili- 
ties have been greatly improved during 
the depression. It is probable that in- 
spectors did not check libraries and lab- 
oratories as carefully in 1934 as in 1930. 


WARNING AND ADVISING HIGH SCHOOLS 


5. Table III also shows that Stand- 
ard 7. was less difficult to meet in 1934 
than in 1930. For example, 7a dropped 
from fourth place in 1930 to seventh 
place in 1934; Standard 7) changed 
from third place in 1930 to fifth place 
in 1934; but Standard 7c still ranks 


high, although it declined from first, 


place in. 1930 to second place in 1934. 
Standard 5, violated only 55 times in 

five years by 2500 high schools, ranked 

tenth in 1930 and ninth in 1934. As a 


TABLE III 
RELATIVE RANKINGS OF STANDARDS ACCORDING 
TO FREQUENCY OF VIOLATION IN 1930 
AND IN 1934 


Rank order in Fre- 
quency of Violation 


Standard 
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matter of fact, the character of a school 
and the quality of its instruction, some 
would argue, should constitute the sole 
basis of accreditation. It is highly im- 
probable that Standard 5 has been so 
well complied with during the past five 
years as to be practically unviolated, 
but it is so highly subjective as to be 
difficult to enforce. 

7. Failure to submit the annual re- 
port by November 1 constitutes the most 
frequent violation of regulations, 54 of 
the 79 violations of regulations from 
1930 to 1934 being for this reason. Reg- 
ulation 3 is next, with 14 violations. The 
Association is showing extreme liberality 
in permitting violation of regulations 1 
and 3 to pass with warning or advising, 
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since “regulations are conditions which 
any school must meet in order that its 
application for accrediting may be con- 
sidered.” 

8. Of the 47 high schools dropped dur- 
ing the last five years, all but one en- 
rolled less than 500 pupils, and all of the 
63 schools withdrawing enrolled less 
than 500 pupils. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the regulations and stand- 
ards are more difficult to meet in small 
high schools than in large high schools, 
yet there is some evidence contradicting 
this assumption. Whereas, in 1930, 81 
per cent of the violations of standards 
and regulations were by high schools en- 
rolling less than 500 pupils, 73.2 per 
cent of the member schools enroll less 
than 500 pupils. Furthermore, during the 
five-year period, the percentage of vio- 
lations by high schools enrolling less 
than 500 pupils has decreased signifi- 
cantly, whereas the percentage of vio- 
lations by high schools enrolling more 
than 500 pupils has increased dispropor- 
tionately. For example, in 1930, 81 per 
cent of the violations were by schools in 
the smaller group and 19 per cent by 
schools in the larger group; but in 1934, 
only 63 per cent of the violations were 
by schools in the smaller group and 37 
per cent of the violations were by schools 
in the larger group. Data for 1934 in 
Table I show that schools enrolling 500 
pupils or more accounted for a higher 
percentage of the violations of Standards 
I, 2, 4, and 8 than did the schools en- 
rolling less than 500 pupils. In other 
words, the larger schools are probably 
finding it more difficult to meet the 
financial standards than the smaller 
schools. Then, too, there is a tendency 
for the weaker, small schools to with- 
draw or be dropped, while the large 
schools continue in the Association. 

9. The percentage of violations of 
Standard 7 is decreasing in schools en- 
rolling less than 500 pupils and increas- 
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ing in schools enrolling more than 500 
pupils. For example, in 1930, 80 per 
cent of the violations of Standard 7 were 
by schools in the smaller group; but in 
1934 the percentage of the smaller group 
decreased to 74, and the percentage of 
‘the larger group increased to 26. Stand- 
ard 7c seems to explain this situation. 
Why is it easier for small schools to em- 
ploy teachers whose qualifications meet 
7c than it is for large schools? Perhaps 
there are valid reasons, but this investi- 
gation cannot take them into account. 

General Conclusions. 1. Standard 7, 
violated 844 times in five years, still re- 
mains the most difficult standard to 
enforce. Standard 7a is being enforced in 
a fairly satisfactory manner. It was vio- 
lated by 48 schools in 1930 and by 18 
schools in 1934. Standard 78 is causing 
less and less difficulty as the years go by. 
It was violated by 74 schools in 1930 
and by 28 schools in 1934. Standard 7c 
was violated by almost as many schools 
in 1934 as in 1930: by 123 schools in 
1930; by 110 schools in 1931; by 118 
schools in 1932; by only 48 schools in 
1933; and by 97 schools in 1934. The 
reason for the increase in 1934 is unde- 
termined. 

2. The other standards which were 
violated a sufficient number of times 
during the last five years to merit at- 
tention are listed in rank order: (1) 
Standard 2, relating to the library and 
the laboratory, violated by 275 schools; 
(2) Standard 8, pupil-teacher ratio, vio- 
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lated by 184 schools; (3) Standard 
6, teachers’ salaries, violated by 118 
schools; (4) Standard 4, length of term, 
violated by 109 schools. The remaining 
standards were violated by only a small 
number of schools each year. It is not 
to be expected that there will ever be a 
time when all standards can be met 
fully by all member schools. The out- 
standing fact is that schools are having 
difficulty in meeting the standards re- 
lating specifically to finance. The ques- 
tion might be raised, however, as to 
whether the relatively small number of 
violations of these standards during each 
of the past five years is, after all, a seri- 
ous problem. Should the Association 


_abandon these standards, modify them, 


or continue its policy of leniency in en- 
forcing them are questions which the As- 
sociation might well consider. 

3. There were only 79 violations of 
regulations. Submitting the annual re- 
port after the due date ranks first, with 
54 violations. Regulation 3, which re- — 
quires each member school to be in “the 
highest class of schools as officially listed 
by the properly constituted educational 
authorities of the state,” accounts for 14 
violations. It is, of course, unthinkable 
that the Association should ever do 
otherwise than drop schools which fail 
to meet this requirement. Certainly it is 
not unreasonable to require member 
schools to submit their annual reports 
by November 1. Therefore, it seems that 
the regulations are satisfactory. 
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SOME INNOVATING PRACTICES AMONG NORTH CENTRAL 


ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS! ;/ 
I. IN ARIZONA—AN EXPERIMENT IN CLASS SIZE2 


IN 1933-34 Phoenix Union High School 


engaged in an experiment to ascertain. 


the effect of class size on the accomplish- 
ment of students. Six teachers were se- 
lected, three of third year English and 
three of third year History. Each teacher 
taught three classes considered in the 
experiment: one large class of sixty 
pupils and two small classes of thirty 
pupils each. The pupils in the large class 
were carefully paired with pupils in the 
small classes as to mental ability, knowl- 
edge of the subject under consideration 
as revealed by objective tests, school 
marks in all subjects, and chronological 
age. Pupils were paired only with other 
pupils under the same teacher, the only 
difference being the size of the class. 
Identical material was covered in each 
of the three classes taught by a given 
teacher. 

The results of this study showed no 
significant difference between the ac- 
complishment of pupils in the small and 
large classes, such slight differences as 
appeared to exist being in favor of the 
large classes. Whether or not the same 
situation would obtain when the teach- 
ers attempted to teach five large classes 
was the next question. 

This year the three teachers who 
taught the experimental classes in Eng- 
lish last year are teaching five classes of 
approximately sixty pupils each. These 
15 sections are all regular third year 
English classes and in these classes the 
pupils have been paired back with the 
members of last year’s classes—that is, 

1 These practices were reported to the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools during the annual 
meeting in Chicago in April 1935.—TseE Epiror. 


2 Reported by O. K. Garrettson of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona——TuHeE Epitor. 


from among the students enrolled with 
teacher A, say, sixty students will be 
picked and paired carefully with sixty 
students which teacher A taught last 
year in the two small classes. The same 
material is to be covered in this year’s 
work as in last, the same tests used, and 
pairings made on the same data. 

Pupils have been paired on the follow- 
ing data: 

1. Score on Otis Classification Test. 

2. Score on Columbia Research Bureau Eng- 
lish Test. 


3. Previous marks in high school work. 
4. Age. 


The accomplishment of the pupils is 
being measured by the gain on three 
standardized tests and two tests con- 
structed by the English teachers cover- 
ing the material presented in the course. 
The standardized tests used are: 1. The 
Columbia Research Bureau English 
test; 2. lowa Placement test in English; 
and 3. English section of the Iowa High 
School Content Examination. 

All of these tests were given during 
the first week of the school year and the 
tests constructed by the local English 
faculty to measure accomplishment in 
the first semester of the English course 
were repeated at the end of the semes- 
ter. The local tests covering the material 
of the second semester was given for the 
first time during the first week of the 
second semester, and these tests together 
with the three standardized tests will be 
repeated at the end of the year. 

One full time stenographer was as- 
signed to the three teachers to take care 
of all the detailed work possible to be 
taken care of by any person other than 
the teacher. Besides performing all the 
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stenographic work in connection with 
preparation for assignments and tests, 
she scores all objective tests, records re- 
sults, etc. Teachers, however, look over 
all written assignments, although the 
stenographer may have marked errors in 
mechanics. The teachers were thus re- 


Il. 


The plan presented here is being used 
in the Froebel School of Gary, Indiana, 
and is entitled “Gary Plan for Checking 
Personal Attributes.” 

Beginning with the rating scale of the 
Committee on Standard Forms of this 
Association published in March 1932, 
Dr. Charles S. Coons, principal of the 
Froebel School, has developed a plan for 
the compiling and tabulating of individu- 
al teachers’ estimates of the personal 
attributes of each student. It will be re- 
called that the Association’s committee 
recommended that each student be rated 
at the time of graduation or withdrawal 
by each of his teachers on a seven-point 
rating scale for some fourteen different 
attributes. Each such report required a 
separate sheet for each of the pupil’s 
teachers to fill out. The Gary plan re- 
fines and simplifies this technique con- 


lil. IN MONTANA—AN 


An extremely interesting practice has 
been worked out. and instituted in the 
Fergus County High School at Lewis- 
ton, Montana, by Mr. C. G. Manning, 
principal of the school. The problem of 
orientation of new pupils in such a 
school, where 45 per cent of the 800 stu- 
dents come from outlying homes and 
rural environment, is very acute. The 
school has consequently adopted an 
elaborate plan for the introduction of 
such pupils to the routine of the school, 


1 Reported by C. G. F. Franzen, North Central 
Association State Chairman.—Tur EpiTor. 

2 Reported by Miss Elizabeth Ireland, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. — THE 
EpitTor. 
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lieved of considerable routine, clerical 
tasks, and were given more time for plan- 
ning and preparing work for pupil con- 
ferences. 

At the close of the experiment an at- 
tempt will be made to ascertain pupil 
reaction to the large class organization. 


IN INDIANA—CHECKING PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES?! 


siderably. Only outstanding attributes 
are checked, unchecked attributes being 
assumed to be average. Each pupil is 
graded on these attributes at the close 
of each semester rather than at the con- 
clusion of his high school course. Instead 
of separate sheets for each pupil, the 
teacher uses one class sheet on which 
.both the credit-grades as well as the per- 
sonal attribute ratings are entered. 
These are in turn transcribed to the of- 
fice records by the register clerk. Thus 
at a minimum of clerical work and con- 
fusion, all necessary information con- 
cerning grades, credits, and personal at- 
tributes is immediately available in a 
compact, and easily interpretable form. 

A more detailed account of the plan 
and of the forms used appears in the 
September, 1933 issue of the North Cen- 
tral Association QUARTERLY. 


ORIENTATION PLAN2 


and has set aside a large part of the first 
week of the fall semester to this problem. 

On the first three days, freshmen only 
attend the school and go through a well 
planned and carefully organized routine. 
This includes an opening assembly, 
presentation of the freshman sponsor 
teachers, explanations of the rules, regu- 
lations, and schedules of classes, admin- 
istration of the Terman tests, during the 
first morning. The first afternoon is used 
as a regular session for the last three pe- 
riods. That is, the post-luncheon periods 
are organized as on regular days, but 
the class periods used for filling out of 
information cards, the study periods used 
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for library instruction. In the evening 
an entertainment for the entering class 
is given. 

The second day the morning classes 
are regularly scheduled, again using 
study hall periods for library instruction 
and for adjusting schedules. The even- 
ing of this day is devoted to a large 
mixer in the gymnasium at which time 
the freshmen are in charge of the various 
freshman sponsors. 

On the third day the classes are met 
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as per regular schedule, seats being as- 
signed and all last minute difficulties 
adjusted. During the afternoon of this 
day the three upper classes return and 
are organized into regular routine work. 

It is to be noted that no class assign- 
ments or homework are given out to the 
freshmen during these first two days, 
but the entire attention of the faculty 
as well as the entering class is directed 
to the problem of orientation. 


IV. IN MINNESOTA—A GUIDANCE PROGRAM} 


The plan here submitted was initiated 
by Miss Belva Snodgrass, principal of 
the Rochester Junior-Senior High School, 
and is now in use in that school. It is a 
plan to acquaint teachers and pupils 
with those phases of organization and 
conduct of the school affairs in which 
they are vitally interested and concerned. 
The plan is part of a broad guidance 
program for both pupils and teachers. 
Mimeographed bulletins are issued to 


teachers at frequent intervals, usually 


daily, throughout the year. They set up 
and explain desirable standards and em- 
phasize the activities and practices for 
which each of these three groups—the 
administration, the teachers, and the 
pupils— must accept responsibility. 
Those portions of the bulletins relating 
to pupil responsibility are read to them 
by the teachers and discussed. The bul- 
letins are then posted, and kept on file. 

This plan has been substituted for 
the more conventional one of issuing a 
manual at the opening of the year. It 
was felt that such a manual was likely 
to be cut and dried, out of date, inflex- 
ible, and frequently forgotten after the 
first exposure. The plan of frequent bul- 
letins has proved a most acceptable sub- 
stitute since its inception. 


1 Reported by H. E. Flynn, Chairman of the 
North Central Association State Committee— 
Tse EpIror. 


The items under administration re- 
sponsibility are those which generally 
set the policy of the school relative to 
enrollment, transfer, attendance, build- 
ing regulations, teachers’ meetings, cur- 
ricula, class size, teaching load, record 
and report keeping, social schedules, and 
the like. 

The items concerning teacher respon- 
sibility are of the type of promotion of 
school activities, clubs, ticket sales, dis- 
cipline, progress of pupils’ development 
of right attitudes and habits, group and 
individual guidance, improvement of co- 
operation, supervision of study, estab- 
lishment of proper building and class 
routines, and creation of a proper school 
atmosphere. 

The items in these bulletins for which 
the pupils are responsible are of the 
type of enrollment procedures, securing 
supplies and texts, the observance of 
building and classroom regulations, the 
observance of standards relative to dress, 
deportment, the development of good 
study habits, the preparation to meet 
requirements, social, physical, mental, 
desirable character attributes, and so on. 

Tt has been found that this scheme for 


‘a progressive consideration of issues 


which arise and for well planned proce- 
dures to take care of them has secured a 
hearty cooperation of the pupils as well 
as the teachers. The result has been the 
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avoiding of confusion, the economy of 
time and energy, and a noticeable im- 
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provement in the smooth running of the 
school. 


Vv. IN NEW MEXICO—A GUIDANCE PROGRAM? 


The best practice in New Mexico is 
reported as one now in vogue at the Ros- 
well Senior High School. In 1930, Mr. 
P. H. Deaton, instructor of physics in 
that school, introduced in a rather mod- 
est way a “How to Study” program in 
one of his three physics classes. Of these 
three classes, one was taught by the old 
testbook method, a second by a sylla- 
bus, and the third, known as the “How 
to Study Group,” received careful in- 
struction in how to study high school 
physics for a period of two weeks at the 
beginning of the fall semester. Those in 
this group who experienced difficulty in 
putting into practice the outlined mate- 
rial of study, were given personal super- 
vision for the second half of the two- 
period time allowed for this course. The 
success of this program was so immedi- 
ate and so apparent that a great demand 
that it be presented to the entire student 
body was evidenced by both students 
and faculty. 

In consequence the entire faculty was 
made thoroughly familiar with the meth- 
ods and materials used by means of a 
series of fourteen meetings, each meet- 
ing lasting an hour and a half. Following 
this the idea was presented in each of the 
home rooms of the school. At the next 
regular school assembly period all stu- 
dents were invited to attend the “How to 
Study Club” which was to meet at the 
end of each regular school day for a pe- 
riod of forty-five minutes. The member- 
ship of this group was to be purely vol- 
untary, with the exception that each 
teacher did suggest that those of his stu- 
dents who were having trouble should 


1 Reported by the State Chairman, J. W. Diefen- 
dorf—Tue EpirTor. 


* report to the club. Out of the school en- 


rollment of 465, the average attendance 
at these club sessions was 77.5 per cent. 

The reports of benefits received by 
those who attended these meetings 
spread through the entire student body, 
with the result that students who had not 
been attending began to request that 
the club activity be repeated. So in 
the fall of 1934, a regular course was 
instituted and required of all sophomores 
and of all new students enrolling in the 
school. 

In order that more individual help 
could be given, three questionnaires were 
prepared and were filled out by the stu- 
dents before entering the course. The first 
questionnaire is called ‘General Infor- 
mation.” On it the student is asked to 
state whether he has ever been system- 
atically taught how to study, and if so 
in respect to what subjects; he is also 
asked to name the subjects failed and 
the subjects with which he has had dif- 
ficulty. 

The second questionnaire is entitled 
“Subject Information.” This question- 
naire is given to those students who sig- 
nified in the first questionnaire that they 
had failed or had had difficulty with a 
given subject. The purpose of this ques- 
tionnaire was to draw from the students 
the reasons they think they had difficulty 
or failed. 

The third questionnaire is entitled 
“Technique of Study.” This question- 
naire is given to the student who states 
on the first questionnaire that he em- 
ployes a fixed method of study. A series 
of specific questions brings out the pres- 
ence or absence of any of the more com- 
monly desired techniques of study. 
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VI. IN OKLAHOMA—A GUIDANCE PROGRAM?! 


Improving the guidance program is 
now a major emphasis in Oklahoma 
City’s junior and senior high schools. 
With a depleted budget and resultant 
reduction of staff, it becomes increasing- 
ly necessary to develop plans and 


devices that will get results with a mini-_ 


mum of staff workers, especially of 
specialists. 

To this end the home room has been 
modified to function as a guidance agen- 
cy. A guidance folder for each pupil is 
being developed to accompany him, 
semester by semester, from the low sev- 
enth grade through high school gradua- 
tion. This is kept in the files of his home 
room teacher. After graduation it is kept 
in the office files for adjustment guid- 
ance of the graduate. The individual test 
scores, semester grades, physical record, 
interest and activity record and cbserva- 
tions, employment, teacher judgments 
and estimates, etc., accumulate to help 
each staff member concerned to guide the 
individual more wisely and safely. 

“Entering Junior High School” and 
“Entering Senior High School,” two 
printed booklets of 42 and 22 pages re- 
spectively, have proved very valuable 
in orienting pupils, especially as they 
advance to new levels. Pupils in 6A study 
the former booklet with their teachers to 
get a better view of the new school, its 
opportunities and problems, and thus 
make the transition more safely and sat- 


isfactorily to all concerned. Especially 
is this booklet used in the 6A rooms 
where, under junior high school direc- 
tion, they enroll for the 7B course of the 
next semester. The most important, diffi- 
cult, and frequently recurring questions 
are presented and answered. 

The same plan is followed with “En- 
tering Senior High School.” Pupils in 
the oth grade study this booklet in their 
home rooms and are ready for pre- 
enrollment for 10B work as well as for 
adjustment promptly and smoothly to 
conditions in the senior high school. Both 
booklets are given to pupils entering 
from other cities and, on request, are sent 
home for examination and study. 

In both books, especially in the latter, 
needed explanation of school activities, 
school rules, regulations, and traditions, 
marking system, library and cafeteria 
plans, and similar phases are presented. 
The work of each department is given 
separately, with necessary information 
about each course. Then each of the six 
senior school curricula is presented in 
detail. These portions are also printed 
separately for the pupil to have and keep 
at each successive enrollment. Having 
these details of procedure and planning 
in the hands of all staff members and 
pupils and interested homes, makes for 
clearer, more definite, and altogether 
more satisfactory work of the pupil. 


VII. IN NORTH DAKOTA—A HOME ROOM PLAN? 


Recognizing that high school pupils 
are deserving of more individual atten- 
tion than they customarily receive we of 
Fargo High School have developed a 
home room plan which serves as a means 
of both individual and group guidance. 


1 Reported by J. A. Holley, Director of Instruc- 
tion —Tue Epitor. 

2 Reported by B. C. B. Tighe, Principal —THE 
Epitor. 


When pupils enter the Sophomore class 
they are segregated into pupil groups 
averaging about thirty-five in number 
and assigned to a home room adviser. 
The boys are assigned to a man on the 
faculty and the girls to a woman. The 
members of the faculty not acting as ad- 
visers are formed into a home room fac- 
ulty committee who meet and discuss 
home room outlines and problems once 


“ 
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each week at the same time that the 
home room pupils are meeting. Except 
for the two closing weeks in each semes- 
ter, group meetings are held weekly 


throughout the year for a full class pe-’ 


riod. The periods rotate, however, so that 
a home room meeting occurring on the 
first class period one week will occur the 
second period the second week and con- 
tinue progressively until all class periods 
have been used. Home room meetings 
when held displace the regular classes for 
the periods involved. In addition to the 
regularly scheduled home room meet- 
ings, the pupils meet in home room 
groups at various times during the year 
to consider matters of particular import- 
ance, such for instance as the making of 
plans for the distribution of Thanksgiv- 
ing baskets to the needy. 

Each home room is organized with a 
chairman and a secretary for a semester. 
Meetings however are directed by dif- 
ferent chairmen, each chairman is re- 
sponsible for the success of his program. 

For the most part, the pupils are in 
control of the home room meetings. 
They are left to exercise their own initi- 
ative in carrying out the programs as 
outlined by the home room faculty com- 
mittee. This°committee provides mimeo- 
graphed outlines at least one week in 
advance for the use of each group. Once 
each semester, the pupils are left to their 
own initiative to outline and present a 
program. Much variety, some inventive- 
ness, and not a little originality are 
shown on these occasions but the results 
are not always satisfactory. In a few 
groups a lack of seriousness detracts from 
the value of such programs. 

The faculty committee has now pro- 
vided a graduated set of program out- 
lines for all of the six classes in the Senior 
high school except where the program 
provides for a joint meeting of all groups 
in the auditorium, as in the case of a mu- 
sic appreciation program which is pro- 
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vided for all classes except the 10B’s 
and 12B’s who are each semester, given 
intelligence tests at the same time the 
other groups have the music appreciation 
program. 

A wide variety of subjects are offered — 
as the bases of program discussions in- 
volving quite generally, problems affect- 
ing the general welfare of the school. 
These programs presented by the pupils 
on.subjects which have been in part sug- 
gested by them assist in developing in- 
stitutional solidarity and in fortifying 
student morale. Subjects are chosen not 
for instructional. or informational value 
primarily but rather because of the ef- 
fect which it is hoped they will have © 
upon the behavior pattern of the school 
as a whole. 

After a member of the faculty has 
served on the committee one semester, 
he is usually again given a 10B group to 
direct and will continue with this group 
until as 12A’s they are graduated. This 
plan permits the adviser of the group. 
ample time to learn something of the | 
background of each of his advisees. This | 
information which is cumulative over a 
three-year period provides a body of 
facts which are of use to the advisers in 
their several advisory capacities. 

Each adviser not only supervises the 
group in its funetional activities but also 
directs and counsels with each advisee 
on frequent occasions. It is his respon- 
sibility to become informed regarding | 
the home conditions, health, scholastic 
progress, citizenship, and social adjust- 
ments of his charges. Disciplinary prob- 
lems arising among pupils in the group 
are referred to the adviser who counsels 
with the offender and suggests proper 
remedial measures for him to follow. 
Should disciplinary cases become in- 
volved, the advisers refer them to the 
deans, who cooperate with the. advisers 
in handling the complicated cases. In all 
instances, the adviser keeps his profes- 
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sional contacts with his advisees, both 
as friend and counselor. This system of 
home room group meetings and daily 
individual guidance when necessary pro- 
vides a vicarious form of education which 
is an essential part of a modern school 
program. 

Charts showing the subjects covered 
in home room meetings are appended 
herewith. These are changed from year 


VII. 


The plan reported here is one insti- 
tuted in the Washington High School of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

In the organization of student activi- 
ties, a student council working with the 
faculty adviser, Mr. Harold Anderson, 
made a survey of the activities of the 
school, and with the help of this infor- 
mation prepared a system of points de- 
signed to limit, to simulate, and to guide 
the participation of students in the ac- 
tivities of the school. There are five gen- 
eral fields of such activities listed as 
follows: athletics, school service, artistic, 
clubs, literary, and language. In each 
field points are assigned on the basis of 
the degree of participation, five as the 
maximum, one as a minimum. To limit 
participation, no student may carry 
more than twelve such points in any one 
semester. To stimulate participation, 
seniors obtaining the highest number of 
such points become eligible for the 
student activities certificate award. To 
avoid over-concentration in any one 
field, a student, to be eligible for this 
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to year more adequately to meet chang- 
ing needs and conditions. Although fac- 
ulty outlines are provided for discussion 
purposes, there is left ample provision for 
pupil initiative and originality in the de- 
velopment of the topics treated. The 
value of the outlines lies mainly in hold- 
ing discussion to a proper educational 
leyel and in preventing waste of time. 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA—A POINT SYSTEM? 


award, must have accumulated points in 
at least three fields. 

To administer the point system, the 
principal created the office of Director 
of Activities, and installed a well-organ- 
ized system by which responsibilities for 
various parts of the administration of 
the system are distributed. Data con- 
cerning any one pupil’s participation is 
immediately available for guidance uses, 
and although the system has been in 
effect only a short time, great increase in 
the extent of participation in the student 
activities as well as in the orderly regu- 
lation of them is already noticeable. It 
is too early to draw conclusions as to the 
effect in the field of guidance, but it is 
hoped that in the future at least one 
worth while activity will be provided for 
every student in the school, an activity 
sponsored by the school and making a 
real contribution to the life of that stu- 
dent. Furthermore, it is hoped that 
through a counseling program, every 
student can be encouraged to take part 
in such activities extensively. 


Ix. IN VARIOUS OTHER STATES—VARIOUS PRACTICES? 


The “best practices” that I can re- 
port fall into three classes. The first is 
composed of those which affect curricu- 
lum changes. The second deals with in- 

1 This report was made by R.. W. Kraushaar, 
Chairman of the State’s North Central Associa- 
tion Committee—THE EpiTor. 


2 Reported upon by G. H. V. Melone, of the 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis——THE Eprror. 


structional methods that are designed to 
make learning experiences more signifi- 
cant to the pupils. The third has to do 
with practices designed to improve re- 
lations with the supporting public. For 
convenience I shall classify these as (1) 
Curriculum, (2) Instruction, (3) Pub- 
lic Relations. 
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CURRICULUM PRACTICES 


The first report comes from Arthur T. 
Chapin, Principal of the Northeast High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Cha- 
pin reports an experiment, now in its 
fifth year, which is being conducted in 
his high school. The experiment consists 
of a three year program following im- 
mediately the sophomore year of the 
high school. The first year of the pro- 
gram is a special preparatory course to 
the college work that follows. The last 
two years are regular junior college 
work. This means that one completes in 
five years the high school and junior col- 
lege course. Two classes have been grad- 
uated. Those students who have been 
recommended (having attained a medi- 
um grade) have been accepted in the 
junior classes of the colleges which these 
graduates are attending. Mr. Chapin 
reports that from the observations that 
he and his associates have made, the 
practice is a success, and he predicts a 
more universal adoption of the plan. 

The second report comes from Mr. 
E. E. Morley, of the Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, High School. It has to do with a 
method of making curriculum changes. 
The usual method of making a revision 
of the curriculum consists in appointing 
subject matter committees. Frequently 
it is the experience of these committees 
that disagreements arise regarding the 
inclusion or exclusion of certain materi- 
als. The result is usually a compromise, 
which frequently dilutes the product so 
that it has little significance. Last year 
the Cleveland Heights school planned a 
new program in the field of Economics 
by: selecting one teacher who was espe- 
cially capable in his field and having 
him prepare an effective course of 
study which was used in one experimen- 
tal section. The second term two more 
sections were added, and now there are 
four sections using the experimental ma- 
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terial. Changes have been made by the 
instructor as the program has developed, 
and he is now practically ready to sum- 
marize and have prepared his final draft 
‘of the course of study. Mr. Morley re- 
ports that this procedure has resulted 
in a much more significant and valuable 
course of study than the compromise 
plan of a committee could produce. 

The third report cames from Western 
Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio, where 
Dr. Joel B. Hayden is Headmaster. In 
this school the music course is offered as 
a major and full credit is given. Along 
with three other majors, it is considered 
a full course in high school. The course 
includes choral training classes, orches- 
tra, glee club, piano, violin, orchestral 
instruments, organ, history, theory and 
understanding of music. This program is 
supplemented by attendance at concerts. 
Three full time teachers are assisted by 
experts from the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra. Several colleges and univer- 
sities, including Yale, Princeton and 
Williams, are accepting this course for 
full credit without examination. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 


Under the heading of instructional 
practices it is interesting to notethat most 
of the reported practices have to do with 
procedures in reading or use of library. 
One report comes from Principal H. H. 
Helble of the Appleton, Wisconsin, High 
School. He tells of an experiment being 
carried on in the English Department of 
his school. It consists of a very decided 
shift from the assignment of classics, the 
chronological study of English and 
American literature, and the traditional 
recitation procedure, to a plan which per- 
mits very much more freedom of choice 
on the part of the pupils. The intention 
is to guide the pupil rather than dictate 
his reading program. Mr. Helble believes 
that outside the school boys and girls 
must both choose and find the books 
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they read so that the best opportunity 
that teachers have lies in helping their 
pupils to do that while they are still in 
school. The real test in the experiment, 
he says, is what happens after school. 

The second report comes from The 
Senior High School at Topeka Kansas, 
where Mr. W. N. Van Slyck is Principal. 
This report is comprehensive; listing a 
number of practices that are worth con- 
sideration. Among these are, (1) a fac- 
ulty advisory system in which a pupil 
remains three years with one teacher, 
(2) the use of pupils of high scholastic 
ability as tutors for the assistance of 
pupils, who, for various reasons, are be- 
hind in their work, (3) a proctor system 
which makes use of 200 pupils per day 
to assist in the building and traffic man- 
agement, thereby arousing a feeling of 
responsibility upon the part of a large 
number of pupils. Other practices in- 
clude, (1) radio broadcasts each week, 
(2) an art gallery with new exhibits 
every three or four weeks, open to the 
public on week-days and Sunday after- 
noons, (3) a large night school where 
it is possible to earn high school credit, 
and (4) a school charter which provides 
a city government similar to the plan of 
government and elections employed in 
the city of Topeka. One specific plan in 
this system deserves particular mention. 
This has to do with the use of the library. 
The attempt is made to make the school 
program center in the library. The libra- 
ry is kept alive with the addition of new 
contributions in different fields of inter- 
est, in which each department of the 
school, both academic and non-academ- 
ic, is represented. The atmosphere of the 
library is one of service. In addition to 
the regular library functions, browsing 
rooms are provided where pupils may 
seek types of literature that best meet 
their own interests. Further use of the 
library is stimulated by the extensive 
instruction that is given in the use of 
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the library facilities. This instruction is 
conducted in training classes, supple- 
mented by training in the various depart- 
ments and classrooms of the school. The 
result is an increased freedom of reading 
for all students, and particularly those 
of the senior year. 

A third practice is reported by H. L. 
Taylor, Superintendent of the Mesa 
Union, Arizona, High School. In this 
school all allotment of the English time 
has been devoted definitely to a reading 
program. The field of reading has been 
divided into two groups, Cultural Read- 
ing including the common classics, and 
Leisure Reading, including popular lit- 
erature. Two days each week are used 
for free reading and the discussion of 
five volumes selected by the class and 
read outside the class. During one semes- 
ter the remaining three days of the week 
are devoted to the improvement of read- 
ing habits, and during the second se- 
mester the same three days are devoted 
to oral English. In the second year the 
reading periods continue and the three 
remaining days are given over to a con- 
tinuation of the work in speech and to 
work in composition. 

The final report in this group of prac- 
tices comes from the Cleveland Heights 
School. By order of the Board of Edu- 
cation the administration of this school 
was directed to prepare a pupil’s pro- 
gram in consecutive order so the pupil 
could arrive at the building in time for 
his first class and leave as soon as his 
last class was over. The order was based 
upon a desire to economize through 
eliminating teacher time in the study 
hall. For the small proportion of cases 
where it was impossible to arrange a 
program of consecutive periods it was 
provided that the auditorium should be 
available without a definite requirement 
that the time be used for study. Upper 
class students were placed in charge of 
the discipline of each period. A second 
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plan was arranged in the form of a stu- 
dent governed study hall to which any 
student might be admitted and might 
continue his membership as long as he 


cooperated with the student monitors in ~ 


charge. A third alternative was the li- 
brary. This plan has been in operation 
for two years and the principal reports 
that in spite of the uncertainties with 
which the plan was inaugurated the 
graduating class has made superior 
achievement in college and that many 
pupils report that the experience has 
taught them self-reliance and _ self- 
control. It did positively indicate that 
$8,000 of tax money had been saved to 
the community. 


PRACTICES RESPECTING PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


The final two reports have to do with 
the relation of the school to the com- 
munity. One report deals with the ex- 
perience of the high school in Canal 
Winchester, Ohio, where A. B. Weiser is 
Superintendent. A recent vote on a tax 
levy was lost, by a large majority. The 
Board of Education felt that this result 
was due to a lack of interest of many of 
the people in the work of the schools. 
The attempt was made to arouse this in- 
terest. Each teacher was asked to pre- 
pare a statement concerning her work, 
and indicate how her teaching was re- 
lated to the problems of the local com- 
munity, such as, for example, the work 
of the agricultural teacher with the 
farmer, and the gymnasium teacher in 
the recreation program. It is planned to 
prepare complete reports of the school’s 
activities in bulletin form which will be 
distributed to members of the communi- 
ty. The report indicates that the initial 
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steps that have been made have already 
resulted in an aroused favorable attitude 
towards the schools. 

The final report comes from Virgil L. 
Flynn, Principal of the Charleston, 
West Virginia, High School. This school 
realized that the problem of public rela- 
tions was particularly pressing at this 
time and consequently instituted a pro- 
gram designed to create right relation- 
ships between school and community. 
The first step was to consider the prob- 
lem in a series of faculty meetings. It 
was decided that the program should 
have two phases; first, that dealing with 
publicity or interpretation, and sec- 
ond, that involved in handling the in- 
dividual parent. The media used for 
attaining desirable publicity were the 
local newspapers; the school newspaper; 
a mimeographed letter addressed to 
parents of incoming pupils, a manual of 
administration for teachers and stu- 
dents; publications of various depart- 
ments; guidance units devoted to the - 
problem of choosing a curriculum; vis- 
iting days; school exhibits; and study 
groups. In working with individual 
parents the Home ‘Room parent plan 
was used with great success. At one time 
over 600 parents attended the meeting 
and the goal has been set for the ensuing 
meetings of one thousand fathers and 
mothers. 

These reports, brief as they are, indi- 
cate, I think, the merit that lay in Dr. 
Judd’s suggestion a year ago, that 
schools share their experiences through 
the means of data on “best practices.” 

It would be a desirable “best practice” 
for the Association to continue these in- 
vestigations. 


ae 


 FORTY-SIX YEARS OF CURRICULUM CHANGES IN 
LYONS TOWNSHIP hes SCHOOL! ,/ 
L 


THE Lyons Townshi 
Grange, Illinois,)was opened in 1888. 
The following program of studies was 
- published in 1891 but it appears that it 
had been in operation, with possibly 
slight changes, for the three years previ- 
ous. Three curricula were also outlined 
at the time: the General Curriculum; 
the College Preparatory Curriculum; 
and the Modern Language Curriculum. 
The beginnings of a fourth curriculum 
are also to be found in the form of a 
course in Manual Training offered in the 
first two years of the school and compris- 
ing seven class periods of work per week. 

The outline of the General Curriculum 
for 1891 is as follows: 


First YEAR 
Number of 
Lessons 
TStse2nd. 
sem. sem. 
Latin—Grammar and Reader.. 80 80 
ERIGGHLAaNe ta. sieisteietotecrelcicve eaves s 80 80 
FRG VOR E "SEARO EO BIOS Soe Coe 80 
ES SIOLOR 4 acs < cieisysre: ciete sleicieispsern.s 40 
(RGUDIRY “GaGa cnene cre aaa cere cor 40 
Enistory and English’ ........-..< 80 80 
Second YEAR 
MPAtIN=—-CACSAT  cisieis sie ca'e «ee ie oi 80 80 
REE ORIG LIY ameays elsteievs/cisis ele ¥ie. Pini cts 80 80 
SOLAN Y Mei isis aisle, once ome ees 6b oeie 40 
ROTTETINISUTYsaye eletarsie «ici oisisie.e 916 01s 0 40 80 
History and English .......... 80 80 
THIRD YEAR 
Latin—Cicero and Latin Prose . 80 80 
PHESIES cage Seas Beeeeena sor 80 80 
(CHNWLIEEE 8 ao a BIC OREO BOD 80 
Political Mconomy.....06 seus 80 
History and English .......... 80 80 
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W. G. WILLETT x 
Rees EE. 
La Grange, Illinois 


High School, La _ 


FourtH YEAR 

Latin—Vergil’ se waasoaetes ae 80 80 
Moderny Hustory ccm estes 80 
JASEPONGINViewsine seen rece ee ekeine 80 
Enelishy Classicsivesscnvateas« ccs 80 
Psvchologyaa soutiacsace eet enters 80 
Algebra (Review) .....+...... 80 
Geometry (Review) .......... 80 
“Compositions and declamations throughout 


the course” 


The only modifications in this cur- 
riculum made for pupils in the College 
Preparatory Curriculum was the substi- 
tution of Greek for Science in the last 
three years; those made for pupils in 
the Modern Language Curriculum was 
the substitution of German for Latin 
throughout the Course. The following 
constitute the offerings (and require- 
ments) in Greek and German respec- 
tively: 

GREEK 


Second Year 
Grammar and Reader 


Third Year 
Anabasis and Greek Prose 


Fourth Year 
Illiad 
GERMAN 
First Year 
Grammar and Reader 


Second Year 
a. Easy German Prose 
b. Freitag’s Journalisten 
c. Shiller’s Wilhelm Tell 


Third Year 
a. Shiller’s Wallenstein 
b. Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. 
c. Lessing’s Nathan der Weise 
d. Conversation and Composition 


Fourth Year 
a. Freitag’s Soll und Haben 
b. German Literature 
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True, some deviations from these 
fixed outlines were permitted from the 
outset, since one reads in the official 
minutes of the board for that time the 
following: ... “the principal shall have 
power under the supervision of the 
Board to suspend any part of this course 
as to any pupil or class, and to allow 
said pupil or class to elect their own 
studies, provided such election shall 
not be to the detriment of the work of 
the regular classes.” 

That this power was immediately ex- 
ercised by the principal is made evident 
from the records which show the subjects 
for which pupils received credit. The 
first year 39 pupils were enrolled in the 
school. Of these six or seven received 
special instruction and others elected 
across curricula or courses. 

Manual training and German were in- 
troduced and taught in 1890. 

Certain verbatim extracts from the 
minutes and certain other facts gathered 
therefrom are of interest here. Thus 

In 1890, Principal Henry W. Thurs- 
ton declared that, 

The effort we have made with your approval 
to teach History and Literature together as one 
subject at one time has added greatly to the 
interest of our pupils in these two subjects, and 


will, I believe, add greatly to the permanent 
value of our course of study. 


In 1891, “It was ordered that Messrs. 

..and... be appointed a committee 
to make arrangements for the introduc- 
tion of physical culture into the school, 
being given power to act.” A teacher be- 
gan the work on February 16, 1891. In 
the same year, it is interesting to learn 
that “On motion of Mr... . the Roman 
pronunciation of Latin was substituted 
for the English method to begin with the 
next school year.” In the fall of the 
same year it was agreed to employ teach- 
ers of music and penmanship. This was 
only the beginning of the battle to put 
music in the curriculum. From this time 
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up until about 1925, artificial stimula- 
tion was continuously used in an en- 
deavor to keep music in the school. The 


only other subject that in any way re- 


ceived such extensive stimulation was 
Art which became definitely established 
in 1923. 

In 1898, “It was moved and carried 
that the Principal be allowed to con- 
tinue the study of Economics and omit 
Psychology with the present fourth year 
class.” 

In 1900, “It was moved and carried 
that the pupils in the Township Gram- 
mar Schools who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the work of the seventh grade be 
admitted to the High School.” This 
‘action was the result of a current move- 
ment in dealing with 8th grades and of 
an attempt to fill up some of the vacant 
seats in a new building. The 8th grade 
remained as a part of the high school 
until 1914 when it was removed because 
of complaints from some of the elemen- 
tary schools of the Township. 

In 1901, apparatus was purchased for 
“the gymnasium.” Two years later we 
find the Board employing a teacher of 
Elocution and physical culture. In the 
same year one-fifth credit per year was 
granted for music. In 1905, a tract of 
land for an athletic field was purchased. 
In rogrt, it is recorded that “On motion 
of Mr. ..., voted that it is the sentiment 
of the Board, that open Basket-Ball 
games for girls are not desirable.” In 
1914, the minutes say, “Following a dis- 
cussion of the needs of physical educa- 
tion among the boys of the high school, 
it was voted to hire a physical director 
for the coming school year.” 

In January, 1917, a proposal to in- 
troduce military training was made. In 
February, it was decided to find out how 
parents of boys felt about the matter. 
It developed that sufficient boys wished 
to take military training, so it was voted 
to introduce the work. Considerable dif- 
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ficulties arose because the government 
was needing its trained officers. However 
coaches seem to have had some training 
and military drill was the order for two 
or three years when it just gradually 
disappeared. 

On April 8, 1918, it was “moved that 
German be dropped from the course of 
study and that Spanish be added.” The 
motion was carried unanimously. 

In the autumn of 1920, the Board was 
faced by the proposal to establish a con- 
tinuation school. The Principal made 
extensive investigations and _ recom- 
mended the establishment but for some 
reason, probably the lack of local inter- 
est, the continuation school was never 
opened. 

In 1921, considerable stir arose over 
the passing of a resolution to the effect 
that Manual Training should be discon- 
tinued. The matter was up for discussion 
two or three months and then the Board 
reconsidered and Manual Training was 
retained. 

Changes which have occurred since 
1923, have largely been in the direction 
of recent discussions on. curricula, coupled 
with the fact that the institution serves 
almost all youth of adolescent years. 
Music and Art have been put on regular 
credit basis. Commercial work has been 
virtually discontinued below the junior 
year. The curriculum is organized about 
a few required subjects with wide elec- 
tion possibilities under faculty direction. 
The introduction of the 13th and rath 
years of work has ied to consider- 
able readjustment in the lower years. 
Likewise summer sessions and night 
schools have made adaptations possible. 
The present course of study is largely 
determined by the entrance requirements 
of higher institutions because from 65 
per cent to 85 per cent of all entering 
students are college preparatory. Cur- 
ricula accordingly become individual as 
determined by the particular institution 
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which the students expect to attend. 
In summary, the following table of 


chronological changes may be made: 
1892 Greek was cut to two years. German 
was cut to three years. Astronomy was 
dropped and Civics was carried through 
the junior year. 

Psychology disappeared. 

Names of Curricula were changed to 
“Classical,” “Philosophical” and ‘Eng- 
lish Scientific.” The hours devoted to 
subjects varied from the earlier assign- 
ment. Ancient History was required of 
freshmen. Third Year mathematics was 
introduced. Manual Training was ap- 
parently dropped. 

Physiography was introduced as a short 
course in the junior year 
Physiography was transferred to fresh- 
man year. Biology was shifted to the 
junior year. French was introduced. 
(Greek, German and French each offered 
for two years.) Trigonometry was of- 
fered but no class was organized for 
several years. 

Physiology and Physical Geography 
were required of freshmen. Some form 
of Business Training and Manual Train- 
ing was introduced. (There had been 
some special bookkeeping given to spe- 
cial students in 1884-1885) 

A widely elective system was introduced 
Commercial Geography appears. 

The eighth grade was placed in the high 
school. 

Elocution and Composition were placed 
in the junior year. Last year in which 
Greek was taught. 

Foundry and metal work introduced. 
Singing was offered one day each week. 
Commercial Arithmetic appears. 

Clay modeling and pottery class was or- 
ganized. 

Physical Training for Girls was pro- 
vided. A third year of German was 
taught. 

Trigonometry and College Algebra were 
taught. English was required in rst, 2d, 
and 4th years and Physiology and Phy- 
siography in the first. All other subjects 
were elective. A commercial curriculum 
in the first year contained Commercial 
Arithmetic, Commercial Law, and Bus- 
iness Practice. Corporation and Voucher 
Accounting were ‘offered in the upper 
classes. “Pottery, design and mechanical 


1893 
1894 


1895 


1896 


1898 


1899 
1900 


1902 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 
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1909 


1910 


1912 


1913 


1914 


T1915 


1916 


1917 
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drawing, for girls.” Moulding and Forg- 
ing were taught. Greek was dropped 
from the printed course. 
One year of English History was of- 
fered. American History and Civics 
were united into a year’s course. English 
III was changed from Public Speaking to 
Grammar and American Literature. 
German was placed in the freshman 
year preliminary to four years of Ger- 
man. Botany and Zoology became year 
subjects. 
Emphasis was placed on theme work 
in English. 
French was begun in Freshman year. A 
third year of Manual Training was of- 
fered. Four years of Physical Training 
were introduced. 
Pottery disappeared. A genuine com- 
mercial curriculum was introduced— 
Commercial Arithmetic (1 year), Book- 
keeping (2 years), Accounting (1 year), 
Shorthand (2 years), Typewriting (2 
years), Commercial Geography (% 
year), Commercial Law (% year). Ger- 
man and French were offered for four 
years. 
Domestic Science and Domestic Art 
were introduced. The 8th grade was 
dropped from the high school. An ath- 
letic director was employed. Music was 
required of freshmen 1 period weekly. 
General Science was introduced. The 
following two year Commercial Course 
was offered: 
First Year 

English + 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Second Year 

English 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial Geography and Law 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 


Business Correspondence was offered in 
a separate class. 

Credit was given for music taken out of 
school. Business English was taught in 
the junior year. 

Military Training was instituted. Agri- 
culture was taught to Sophomores. 
Grammar was dropped in English III 
and American Literature became a year 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1929 


1930 


1933 


subject with one day a week given to 
Public Speaking. 

German was summarily dropped and 
Spanish introduced. 

Business English was installed in the 
two year Commercial Course. 

Art ‘was introduced as a minor subject. 
Manual Training was separated from 
Mechanical Drawing and Cooking from 
Sewing. Art became a regular course. 
Civics was introduced as a required sub- 
ject in the freshman year displacing one 
semester of General Science. Spanish and 
French were removed from the fresh- 
man year. American History was made 
compulsory in the senior year. Gram- 
mar was again introduced for a semes- 
ter of junior English. 

Orchestra, Band, Glee Clubs and 
Stringed Instrument classes were elected 
with credit. Credit for outside music 
was discontinued. Mechanical Drawing 
was withdrawn from the freshman elec- 
tive list. The two year Commercial 
Course was dropped. Commercial Arith- 
metic was made a semester subject. 
Stenography was placed in junior and 
senior years only. Physical Training was 
made compulsory for all students. 
Journalism and Office Practice were in- 
troduced. i 

The Junior College was established. 
Trigonometry and College Algebra were 
dropped from high school. German was 
reintroduced as a two year subject. Soci- 
ology was first taught. Pipe organ les- 
sons were given. 

General Science was displaced by 
Human Geography. Creative English, 
Contemporary Literature and Public 
Speaking were made elective in the 
junior year. French was limited to two 
years. Physiology was introduced in 
connection with physical training for 
freshmen and sophomores. Music for 
freshmen was discontinued. 

Business Practice was made elective for 
freshmen. Harmony was taught. Ad- 
vanced Civics as a course following 
Commercial Law was introduced. 


How the program of studies has ex- 
panded in this one high school during a 
period of forty-six years may perhaps 
be realized by contrasting the offerings 
of 1888 (see page 437) with the offer- 
ings of today. 


First Year 
English 
Algebra 
Geography and 
Civics 
Latin 
Ancient History 
Manual Training 
Sewing 
Art 
Orchestra 
Violin 
Com. Arithmetic 
Art Appreciation 
Business Practice 
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Second Year 
English II 
Pl. Geometry 
Caesar 
Spanish 
French 
German 
Botany 
Zoology 
Ancient History 
Bookkeeping 
Manual Training 
Mech. Drawing 
Sewing 
Art 
Orchestra 
Com. Arithmetic 
Violin 
Band 


Third Year 
Grammar 
American Literature 
Creative English 
Contemporary English 
Journalism 
Public Speaking 
Cicero 


» French 


Spanish 

German 
Advanced Algebra 
Solid Geometry 
Modern History 
Chemistry 
Economics 
Sociology 
Accounting 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Manual Training 
Mechanical Drawing 
Art 

Orchestra 


Fourth Year 
English Literature 
Public Speaking 
American History 
Physics 
Vergil 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Commercial Law 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Office Practice 
Art 
Orchestra 
Mechanical Drawing 
Advanced Civics 


fe 


/ RENDS OF CURRICULUM CHANGES, 1934-19351 


A. L. Spoun __\ 
HH ammond, Indiana 


On January 1, 1935 the Committee on 
the Status of Curriculum Revision, 
among the high schools of the North 
Central Association mailed a question- 
naire comprising eight specific questions 
to 394 of the larger member schools. 
Replies were received from 271 
schools, representing all of the twenty 
states in the Association. Illinois led 
with 4o replies and Ohio was second 


with 29. More than half the replies came , 


from the six states nearest Chicago. 
However, six or more replies were re- 
ceived from each of the twenty states 
except New Mexico. Thus the material 
collected may be considered fairly rep- 
resentative of the territory included in 
the North Central Association. 

Of the 271 schools replying, 149 are 
attempting some definite revision of 
courses this year, and 122 are not. Sev- 
eral of the 122, however, contributed 
some information of value. State-wide re- 
vision programs are under way in West 
Virginia, Arkansas and Arizona. In sev- 
eral other states, including North Dako- 
ta, Minnesota, Michigan, and Indiana, 
much assistance has been given by recent 
state-wide programs or by state depart- 
ments and committees. In the vicinity 
of Junction City, Kansas, thirteen cities 
are cooperating in a revision program 
under the direction of Dr. Lull of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College as pro- 
fessional consultant. 

The fields or subjects in which re- 
vision is being attempted were reported 
as follows: English in 72 schools; social 
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science, 71; mathematics, 25; commer- 
cial, 23; science, 21; foreign language, 
8, home economics, 6; music, 4; art, 4; 
and in all subjects 6. 

It was rather surprising to find that 
during a depression year 57 new courses 
have been added to our high school cur- 
riculums. Sociology heads the list, hav- 
ing been added ‘in eleven schools. Then 
follows business training in ro schools; 
world history, in 3; economic citizen- 
ship, economic geography, advanced 
composition, dramatics, general mathe- 
matics, and home economics in 2. Each 
of the following courses was added in 
one school: consumers’ economics, po- 
etry, shop mathematics, senior mathe- 
matics, trigonometry, commercial law, 
secretarial training, bookkeeping, sales- 
manship, Italian, French, Spanish, Lat- 
in, German, biology, advanced chemis- 
try, health, horticulture, manual arts, 
technical curriculum for girls, electricity 
for girls, mechano-electrical course, vo- 
cational, pre-vocational, carpentry, home 
economics for boys, international law, 
international relationships, journalism, 
psychology, guidance program, chorus, 
public speaking, art, show-card writing, 
stage-craft, behavior, personality ap-— 
praisal, how to study, debating, remedial 
reading, and contemporary literature. 

Very few courses were dropped— 
French in two instances, Spanish, physi- 
ology, psychology, public speaking, com- 
mercial arithmetic, ancient and modern 
history, normal training and geometry 
from required list. Courses reinstated 
were manual arts, pattern making, home 
economics, penmanship, music, art, and 
German. | 
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The revision of English courses shows 
a distinct trend toward more literature 
and reading and less written composi- 
tion; more emphasis on good usage; 
more practical and modern material and 
less of the classics. The addition of soci- 
ology is the outstanding change in the 
social science department. Courses in 
civics are being revised to train pupils 
more adequately for the every-day re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. Formal 
courses in history are being replaced by 
general or world history, and practical 
courses in economics, occupations and 
economic geography. Courses are being 
added in government and the study of 
the constitution. A new Indiana law re- 
quires by 1938 a full year’s course in the 
study of the national and Indiana state 
constitutions. 

Junior business training is second only 
to sociology among the new subjects 
added this year. The trend in commer- 
cial work toward the general and the 
practical is indicated by such subjects 
as secretarial training, salesmanship, 
personal typing and commercial law. 
Mathematics shows a trend away from 
the required courses in geometry and al- 
gebra and the introduction of such 
courses as general mathematics, shop 
mathematics, applied mathematics, and 
personalized arithmetic. The outstanding 
change in language work is the addition 
or reinstatement of German. No marked 
changes are apparent in other fields. On 
the whole, there seems to be an increas- 
ing emphasis on the intrinsic and imme- 
diate value of our own high school 
courses, rather than on preparation for 
advanced work. One principal reports 
a community survey to find the needs of 
those who have dropped out of school. 
Another states that teachers required 
pupil mastery of too much material, and 
that his school is working out definite 
minimum essentials. 

Answers to question 6 (What changes 
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do you contemplate making in the near 
future?) indicate that the changes con- 
templated were much the same as those 
now being made. Social science leads in 
this instance in 21 schools; English, in 8; 
mathematics, in 6; industrial arts, in 6; 
language, in 5; entire curriculum, in 5; 
fine arts in 4; and science, in 3. 

- However, there seems to be a strong 
tendency in many schools to be satisfied 
in these times with the status quo. Keep- 
ing school going at all in many cases 
seems to be problem enough. 

On the other hand, several schools 
indicated that curriculum revision with 
them is a continuous process. Live 
courses of study must be continually 
growing and changing to meet changing 
needs and to keep abreast of educational 
progress. 

The response to question 7 indicated 
a rather wide-spread interest in the 
teaching of attitudes and ideals. Some 
definite work in this field is being at- 
tempted in 78 schools, and several oth- 
ers expressed a desire for practical 
suggestions on how this can be done. 
Thirty schools said they were accom- 
plishing most in the teaching of attitudes 
and ideals through the home room organ- 
ization; 12, through social science 
courses; 9, through courses in guidance; 
6, through student councils, or other 
forms of student government; 5, through 
assembly programs; 4, through English 
courses; 3, through appreciation courses 
in music and art; and 2, through group 
meetings, handbooks and activity pro- 
grams. Other methods used are old fash- 
ioned daily chapel, a class in behavior, 
special meetings, talks, self-rating charts, 
honor club, conferences, a school code, 
discussion groups, teaching of safety, 
attitude tests, weekly life-advisement 
period, and student contests and elec- 
tions. 

An interesting plan for securing pupil 
attention to the matter of character 
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traits is being followed in the Burlington 
High School at Burlington, Iowa. After 
attention has been focused for a time on 
a certain trait, each home-room group 
selects by ballot the one who, in his per- 
sonality and character, best exemplifies 
that trait. The high school at Elyria, 
Ohio, has what appears to be an excel- 
lent plan for the study of attitudes and 
ideals through oral work in English. 

New courses suggested or asked for 
by the public were 25 in number and 
covered rather a wide range of subjects. 
German heads the list, having been 
asked for in seven different schools. The 
requests came from three groups; 
Lutheran ministers, German people, and 
a college group. 

Some of the other subjects requested 
were as follows: Italian, Consumers Ed- 
ucation, Adult Evening Business Train- 
ing, Economics, Business Law, Appreci- 
ation of Motion Pictures, Sex hygiene, 
Cosmetology, Auto driving, Effects of 
Alcohol, The Constitution. — 

The large majority of these courses 
which have been requested are essentially 
educational and cultural and evidently 
are not the outgrowth of propaganda or 
selfish interest. 

Though many curriculum changes are 
being made in our North Central schools, 
it is clearly evident that these changes, 
for the most part, are being made very 
conservatively. There are few attempts 
at what might be termed radical reor- 
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ganization. The usual courses and sub- 
ject divisions are followed in practically 
all schools. 

One of the ten issues as set forth in 


~the seventh year book of the Depart- 


ment of Superintendence and included 
in the report of the Committee on Sec- 
ondary Education appointed by the Na- 
tional Principals’ Association is whether 
the secondary school shall use funda- 
mental categories or areas of interest, 
such as leisure, health, citizenship, and 
preparation for college instead of the 
conventional school subjects. In all the 
replies received, only one reference was 
made to this issue. That was in the fol- 
lowing statement: “The big problem 
with us is, ‘Shall the revision be on the 
basis of subject-matter, revision of pres- 
ent materials so as to secure greater cor- 
relation, or a complete reorganization 
on the basis of areas of interest.’ I 
believe we favor the intermediate pro- 
cedure,” 

Clearly the trend in curriculum revi- 
sion is toward conservative and practical 
experimentation. The need for changes 
and improvements is very generally rec- 
ognized, but the practical administrator 
knows that these changes can be made 
permanent and effective only after care- 
ful study and experimentation, after 
adequate preparation on the part of 
teachers and community, and after due 
allowance has been made for local condi- 
tions and needs. 
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ALUE OF PAST EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS? 


C. R. MAxwert_ 
University of Wyoming 


THE Constitution of the North Central 
Association which was adopted itt 
March, 1928, made provision to grant 
permission to both secondary and higher 
institutions to waive certain standards in 
order that educational experiments might 
be carried on. After the Executive Com- 
mittee has given final approval, a com- 
mittee of three has usually been ap- 
pointed to supervise such experiments 
and to make a report to the annual meet- 
ing of the Association, giving salient 
facts in regard to the experiment. Before 
the adoption of the new constitution 
experiments had been authorized, but 
since its adoption institutions that are 
members of the North Central Associa- 
tion have been stimulated to carry on 
experimentation. 

It was suggested that the writer make 
a study of the experiments which had 
been approved by the two commissions 
of the Association to find out their sta- 
tus. A questionnaire was formulated and 
sent to eight schools which had initiated 
techniques in the conduct of some aspect 
of the administration or curriculum re- 
vision that seemed to be significant. The 
persons responsible for the experiment 
within the institutions were asked to out- 
line briefly the purpose of the experi- 
ment, a description of the set-up, changes 
and modifications that had been made in 
the set-up, how the results would be 
used to modify present practices in the 
institution itself, and the degree to which 
such results have been utilized by other 
institutions. One of these experiments 
which was investigated was approved be- 


1A paper read before the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, April, 1935.—TuE. Eprror. 


fore the adoption of the new constitution 
of the Association. The other seven have 
been sanctioned since that time. The 
length of time, however, during which 
they have been conducted has been so 
brief that it is quite impossible to draw 
justifiable conclusions as to their ef- 
ficacy. 

All these experiments with the excep- 
tion of one are still in operation. This 
one was finished two years ago, but the 
number of cases was so small that it did 
not seem to be sufficiently significant to 
justify its further supervision by the As- 
sociation. The experiments included in 
this investigation are largely concerned 
with the area of the last year of high 
school and the junior college. The insti- 
tutions were requested to state briefly 
the purposes of the experiments which 
have been approved, and the following 
statement gives a rather clear picture of 
their objectives: 

(1) “To shorten the pre-professional 
years for those students who plan to en- 
ter the professions where further college 
or specialized training is necessary; to 
help the bright students live up to their 
powers and possibilities by helping them 
work to their limit instead of encourag- 
ing them to learn to loaf. It is hoped to 
encourage the bright ones ‘to keep the 
traces tight’ instead of letting them slack 
along academic lines”; 

(2) “To remove unnecessary repiti- 
tion in the thirteenth-year courses; to 
save time; to enrich the curriculum”; 

(3) “To provide in twelve years of 
schooling a better general education for 
each member of a selected group of col- 
lege preparatory students than is now 
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customarily provided for in fourteen 
years; to discover from our experience 
with this selected college preparatory 
group whether in a maximum of four- 
teen years of regular schooling an ade- 
quate program of non-college prepara- 
tory education cannot be completed. The 
implication here is that for many stu- 
dents a good general education and a 
good pre-vocational education can be 
accomplished in ten or eleven years of 
schooling thus making it possible for 
many young people at seventeen or eigh- 
teen years of age to enter productive 
enterprises at least on part-time”’; 

(4) “To investigate the desirability 
of pérmitting a limited number of ex- 
ceptional students to enroll as full fresh- 
men in the College after the junior year 
of high school”; 

5) “To study the justification for the 
break or gap now existing between the 
last year of high school and the first 
year of the junior college in light of its 
administrative implications for a four- 
year junior college’; 

(6) “To enroll three-year high-school 
graduates in college and study their 
achievements in: comparison with four- 
year graduates”; 

(7) “To include the last two years of 
high school and the first two years of 
college, considerations being in two cate- 
gories: (1) those considerations growing 
out of the present conditions and trends 
in the field of secondary education 
throughout. the country; and (2) those 
considerations growing out of our experi- 
ence in the design and administration of 
our new college plan”; 

(8) “To apply modern educational 
theory in the organization, administra- 
tion, and instructional procedures of the 
secondary school for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating the values which may result 
from such application as compared with 
the outcomes of the conventional second- 
ary school set-up; to determine specific 
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answers to problems in educational pro- 
cedures which can be answered only by 
experimentation; to serve as a proving 
ground for modern and progressive theo- 


-ries in education to the end that public 


schools may have available the results 
of such experimentation for whatever 
purposes it may serve to direct them in 
needed reorganization.” 

The statement of the purposes indi- 
cates there is much dissatisfaction and 
controversy in this area of our educa- 
tional set-up. There is apparently a de- 
sire to experiment so that duplication in 
the instructional materials will be 
avoided and as a result the able students 
will save time in the period of their for- 
mal education. Due to the large number 
of unemployed college graduates, one 
might question whether time saving is an 
important factor. The writer, however, 
believes that the able and brilliant stu- 
dent who is headed for a professional 
career ought to be able to accomplish 
his goal in a shorter period of time than 
is now required. He is fully conscious of 
the fact that many persons who have 
given much thought to the problem are 
equally convinced that enrichment of a 
program is more important than the sav- 
ing of time. Undoubtedly, there is much 
duplication and lack of integration in 
many areas of our school system that is 
worthy of attention, and any adminis- 
trative techniques that will improve these 
factors will reflect favorably on other 
areas as well. 

The original set-up of the experiments 
has received little modification. This 
may be due to foresight at the beginning 
or to the fact that experiments have been 
in operation a comparatively short period 
of time. The obstacles that were men- 
tioned indicated there were two ghief 
handicaps: first, the number of students 
involved was too few; and second, finan- 
cial provisions were inadequate. 

In reply to the question, “In what way 
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do you plan to utilize the results of this 
experiment to modify practices in your 
institution?” the replies could be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Abilities of students will be given more 
weight in advancement from year to year than 


will be the stereotype of time spent, which is 
now the usual procedure. 


2. A considerable amount of instructional « 


material now incorporated in the junior college 
program will be transferred to the high school. 

3. The results will be utilized in reorganizing 
the institutions as rapidly as they are permitted 
to do so by traditionally organized institutions. 

Due to the comparative recency of the 
inception of the experiments, there has 
been little or no utilization of the results 
by other institutions. It appears that the 
institutions conducting these experiments 
have adopted a scientific attitude to- 
ward their problems. They have appre- 
ciated that thus far any inferences they 
have made are only tentative and are 
subject to modification through further 
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experimentation, and they have not 
blazoned to the world the results of half- 
baked experiments that have no justifi- 
cation and would not be worthy of emu- 
lation. It is undoubtedly true that many 
institutions that hold membership in the 
Association are carrying on important 
experiments; that while they may not 
deviate from the standards of the Asso- 
ciation they are, nevertheless, significant. 
If the Association had an agency for the 
collection of information about experi- 
ments that are in operation, it would 
be of great value in improving practices 
in other institutions. In the meantime, 
the Association should encourage schools 
to embark upon experiments that pre- 
sent possibilities for modifying proce- 
dures and techniques that would be 
conducive to the better education of the 
youth in the territory embraced in the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 
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A STUDY OF POSTGRADUATES ENROLLED IN NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS OF mere e D KANSAS 
DURING 1934-1935* 

} A 


J. A. CLEMENT, University of Illinois, and 
= | 
J. H. Crement, Superintendent of Schools, Independence, Kansas 


For some years past it has been custom- 
ary to admit to our secondary schools 
students who have already completed the 
regular four years of work required for 
graduation. In the larger and more thick- 
ly settled centers of population this con- 
dition has sometimes led to the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges, so that now 
more than 500 private and public insti- 
tutions of this kind are in existence. In 
certain centers other provisions have 
been made for these secondary school 
graduates. In still other instances how- 
ever, due to lack of housing space or to 
lack of a sufficiently large teaching staff 
or to lack of facilities of one kind or an- 
other, it has been customary to refuse 
graduates the privilege of continuing 
their work in the locality. 

The above facts seem to justify a 
somewhat detailed study of the entire 
situation. That is the purpose of the pres- 
ent investigation. 

A study similar to this one was made 
in 1934 and was published in the NortH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY in 
April, 1935. The generalizations made 
from that study were as follows: (1) 
Practically all of the postgraduate stu- 
dents enrolled were found to be in the 
first year of postgraduate work; (2) 
while about one-third had expressed their 
intention of going on to higher institu- 
tions of learning, only about one-seventh 
of the students had actually completed 


1A paper read before the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula, April rr, 1935—THE 
EpITOoR. 


college entrance requirements at the time 
of their graduation from the secondary 
schools; (3) about one-half of the total 
number of registrations of postgraduate 
high school students was found to be in 
the field of business and commercial. 
subjects; (4) under the subdivisional as- 
pects of business and commercial work, 


’ typewriting was by far the most promi- 


nently represented; under mathematics, 
advanced algebra and _ trigonometry; 
under social studies, economics; under 
science, physics and chemistry; and un- 
der foreign languages, French. 

The present study deals with the situ- 
ation in two representative states—Illi- 
nois and Kansas—and has for its specific 
aims, the discovery of the answers to 
queries which pertain to the enrollment 
of postgraduates; to the kinds of subject 
matter offered and pursued; to the adap- 
tations of subject matter to students’ 
needs; to the nature of additional prob- 
lems arising; to the attitudes of individu- 
als toward postgraduate work; and to 
the relationships existing between adult 
education and junior college work and the 
various forms of work in the secondary 
schools. 

It is always difficult to make satisfac- 
tory summaries or generalizations or con- 
clusions when all-sized secondary schools 
(large, small, and medium-sized) are 
combined into a single composite list. 
Therefore in this study the secéndary 
schools are grouped according to the size 
of their pupil enrollments. The schools 
in Illinois were grouped into four-sized 
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enrollment divisions, in the following 
order: 250 students and fewer, group I; 
251 to 500 pupils, group II; 501 to 1000 
pupils, group III; root and over pupils, 
group IV. In case of Kansas three groups 
only were used since in that state the 
schools with enrollments of over 1000 
pupils are few. 
The tables giving the detailed oe 
for the schools in each of these groups 
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ciation secondary schools are included in 
Illinois and sixty in Kansas. 

The numbers of postgraduates for the 
year 1933-1934 are also included in 
these tables for the sake of more com- 
plete comparisons. 

Tables II and IV give the medians of 
the several sets of data, classified as in 
Tables I and III by the two states and 
by the sizes of schools. 


¢ TABLE I 


TotaL NUMBER OF TEACHERS, REGULAR STUDENTS, GRADUATES, AND POSTGRADUATES ENROLLED 
IN 160 N.C.A. AccrepiTep SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS FOR 1934-35 


Number of Number of 
Number of Graduates Postgraduates 
Enrollment Group | Number of Regular -— 
Teachers Students 1933-34 1934-35 1933-34 1934-35 
I, Below 251 551 8,812 1,781 1,696 226 288 
II. 251-500 781 18,197 3,629 3,342 416 474 
III. 501-1000 441 12,568 2,112 1,944 280 267 
IV. Over 1000 2,925 89,104 13,126 13,075 1,990 1,839 
Grand Total .: 4,698 128,681 20,648 20,057 2,912 2,868 
TABLE II 


Mepian NuMBER OF TEACHERS, OF REGULAR FOUR-YEAR STUDENTS ENROLLED, OF GRADUATES, 
AND OF POSTGRADUATES ENROLLED, IN 160 N.C.A. ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
In ILLINOIS FOR 1934-35 


Median 

Median Number of 
Enrollment Group | Numberof Regular 
Teachers Students 


I. Below 251 
II. 251-500 

IiI. 501-1000 
IV. Over 1000 


Median Number 
of Graduates 


Median Enrollment 
of Postgraduates 


1933-34 1934-35 1933-34 1934-35 
4 3 
7 8 
20 13 
280.5 28 25 


are omitted here. General facts and 
trends are therefore alone included in 
the following paragraphs. 

In Tables I and III (for Hlinois and 
Kansas respectively) are shown the 
number of teachers employed, the num- 
ber of regular students enrolled, the 
number of graduates, and the number of 
postgraduates in the secondary schools 
belonging to the different-sized groups. 
One hundred sixty North Central Asso- 


From Table I it will be observed that 
the total number of postgraduates in the 
160 North Central Association second- 
ary schools of Llincis for the year 1933- 
34 was 2912 and for the year 1934-35 
it was 2868. That is, the total enroll- 
ment of such students was smaller dur- 
ing the later period than it was in the 
former. On the other hand, in the two 
smaller-sized groups (I and II) the 
postgraduate enrollment in 1934-35 was 
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greater than in the year 1933-34. In 
Kansas the total number of postgradu- 
ates in 1933-34 was 475; in 1934-35, 
442. 

By combining the data of Tables I 
and II it will further be seen that, in 
Group I in Illinois the total enrollment 
of postgraduates for 1933-34 is 226, 
and for 1934-35, 288, the medians be- 
ing respectively 4 and 3. In Group II 
the total enrollments for 1933-34 and 
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employed in the secondary schools to 
the number of postgraduates in 1934—- 
35 is 1.6; the ratio of teachers to regular 
students enrolled in secondary schools 


“for 1934-35 is 44; the ratio of the num- 


ber of graduates from the secondary 
schools for 1934-35 to the postgraduate 
enrollment in 1934-35 is 7. A compari- 
son of the same data may be made by ob- 
serving the corresponding tables for 
Kansas. 


TABLE III 
Torat NUMBER OF TEACHERS, OF REGULAR FouR-YEAR STUDENTS ENROLLED, OF GRADUATES, AND 
OF POSTGRADUATES ENROLLED IN 60 N.C.A. ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN KANSAS FOR 1934-35 


Number of Number of 

Number of Graduates Postgraduates 

Enrollment Group | Number of Regular 

Teachers Students 1933-34 1934-35 1933-34 1934-35 
I. Below 251 1,383 1,399 239 220 
II. 251-500 519 542 54 49 
III. Over 500 1,779 1,809 182 173 
Grand Total .. 3,681 3,750 475 442 
TABLE IV 


Mep1an NUMBER OF ‘TEACHERS, OF REGULAR FouR-YEAR STUDENTS ENROLLED, OF GRADUATES, 
AND OF POSTGRADUATES ENROLLED IN 60 N.C.A. ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
In KANSAS FOR 1934-35 


Median 

Median Number of 
Enrollment Group | Number of Regular 
Teachers Students 


I. Below 251 
II. 251-500 
III. Over 500 


1934-35 are respectively 416 and 474; 
the medians being 7 and 8. In Group III 
the total enrollments for 1933-34 and 
1934-35 are 280 and 267, the medians 
being 20 and 13 respectively. In Group 
IV the total enrollments of postgradu- 
ates for 1933-34 and 1934-35 are 1,990 
and 1,839, the medians being 28 and 25 
respectively. 

The ratio of the number of teachers 


Median Median 
Number of Enrollment of 
Graduates Postgraduates 

1933-34 1934-35 1933-34 1934-35 
ore 32 6 5 
62.5 63.5 6 3 

130.5 133.5 18 I5 


Table V shows the number of post- 
graduates enrolled in each of the four- 
sized groups of secondary schools in 
Illinois for 1934-35 and the subjects pur- 
sued by them. Columns two, five, eight, 
eleven, and thirteen show the number of 
students enrolled in each subject by 
groups, and the other columns the ex- 
tent to which each of these subjects was 
pursued. 
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Table VI shows the same facts from 
the schools in Kansas. 

It will be observed, for example, in 
Group I in Illinois, that five students 
pursued the subject of agriculture for 
one-half year or more; eleven students 
pursued fine arts for one-half year or 
more; 41 students pursued commerge 
less than one-half year, and 134 for one- 
half year or more. The remaining part 
of the table may be read similarly for all 
of the different subject fields. 

In the last three columns of Tables V 
and VI can be seen the total enrollments 
in all of the subjects for all of the dif- 
ferent sized groups of schools. Thus in 
the fourth column from the last in Table 
V, it is seen that 2190 postgraduates in 
Illinois were enrolled in commercial sub- 
jects, 433 in the sciences, 424 in mathe- 
matics, 385 in the foreign languages, 359 
in English, and so forth. Likewise in 
Table VI for Kansas it is shown that 385 
pupils in all groups of schools were en- 
rolled in commercial subjects, 56 in sci- 
ence, 41 in mathematics, 22 in foreign 
language, and 52 in English. 

What are the attitudes of the various 
communities and of the school adminis- 
trators toward high school postgraduate 
work? The attitude of lay individuals in 
the community may be catalogued under 
three headings; first, those not interested 
or not favorable; second, those favor- 
able; and third, those enthusiastically in 
favor of the work. However, some ad- 
ministrators did not answer this part of 
the inquiry. Nevertheless out of 140 re- 
plies made in Illinois concerning the at- 
titude of individuals in the community, 
92 answered favorably, 11 quite favor- 
ably, and 37 not favorably. Out of 149 
replies made concerning the need for, 
and permanency of, postgraduate work, 
16 Illinois administrators indicated that 
there is no need or demand, 38 an in- 
termittent need, and 95 a permanent 
need or demand. Out of 55 responses re- 
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ceived from Kansas, 24 schools reported 
the attitudes of individuals of the com- 
munity as being unfavorable to post- 
graduate work in the secondary schools, 
26 schools as favorable, and 5 as quite 
favorable. Out of 55 responses made by 
administrators 5 reported no need or 
demand for postgraduate work, 18 an 
intermittent need or demand, and 32 a 
permanent need or demand. 

What is the effect of the enrollment of 
postgraduates in the same or separate 
classes with other students? Based upon 
146 replies made by administrators in 
Illinois, it was found that in 140 schools 
postgraduates were enrolled in the same 
classes with the regular four-year stu- 
dents. Out of 143 replies made by ad- 
ministrators as to whether any differ- 
ence existed because of the enrollments 
of these students in the same classes, 104 
said that it made no difference; 34 said 
that it tended to raise the undergradu- 
ate standard; and 5 said that it tended 
to lower the post-graduate standard of 
work. With reference to the enrollment 
of post-graduates and regular four-year 
high school students in the same classes 
in Kansas, 51 out of 54 replies reported 
them as being in the same classes. With 
reference to the effect upon work done, 
37 were reported as making no difference 
on the standards, 2 that it tends to lower 
postgraduate work, and 8 that it tends 
to raise the standard of work done by 
undergraduates, and the others made no 
reply. 

Do any disciplinary, extracurricular, 
or financial problems arise due to the 
presence of postgraduates in the second- 
ary schools? The answers made by ad- 
ministrators concerning these questions 
are as follows. Out of a total of 148 re- 
plies in Illinois, 138 said that the pres- 
ence of postgraduates made no difference 
in disciplinary problems; out of 147 
replies, 141 said it made no difference in 
the case of extracurricular activities; 
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and out of 142 replies, 136 said that no 
very grave financial problems had arisen 
because of the enrollment of postgradu- 
ates in secondary schools. The replies 
made by administrators in Kansas with 
reference to the same matters were as 
follows: out of 56 replies, 46 reported 
that it made no difference upon disci- 
plinary problems, 47 out of 50 that it 
made no difference in the extracurricular 
activities, and 45 out of 50 that it in- 
curred no serious financial problems. 
What has been the existing relation- 
ship between postgraduate work, adult 
education, and junior college work, and 
what is likely to be the future relation- 
ship of these agencies? The now existing 
relationship can be pretty well deter- 
mined from the replies, but the prob- 
able future relationships are more diffi- 
cult to determine. Out of 132 replies in 
Illinois with reference to the existing re- 
lationships between postgraduate work 
and adult education, 129 said that there 
is now no relationship; 4 said only a 
partial relationship; and 3 that a defi- 
nite relationship exists. Out of 100 re- 
plies concerning probable future rela- 
tionships, 54 said there is now no need; 
19 a partial need; and 12 a definite 
need exists. With reference to the junior 
college, out of a total of 97 replies, 90 
said no relationship now exists; 6 that 
there is a need. With respect to the re- 
lationship now existing between post- 
graduate work and adult education in 
Kansas, out of 47 replies 39 schools re- 
ported no existing relationship, 6 a par- 
tial relationship, and 2 a definite rela- 
tionship. Twenty-three out of 41 re- 
ported no definite need, 10 a partial 
need, and 8 a definite need for such re- 
lationships. With respect to the junior 
college situation in Kansas: 19 out of a 
total of 28 replies indicated no existing 
present relationship to postgraduate 
work, 5 a partial relationship, and 4 a 
definite relationship. As to the future 
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probable relationship of postgraduate 
work and junior college work, 14 out of 
45 administrators reported no apparent 
need; 15, a partial need; and 16 an ob- 


vious definite need, and 1 that there is 


a definite relationship. Out of 93 replies 
concerning the probable future relation- 
ships, 35 responded that there is no 
need, 31 that there is a partial need, and 
27 that there is a definite need for a 
closer relationship. 

Generalizations and conclusions. The 
following generalizations and conclusions 
from this study can be made. 

1. The great majority of postgradu- 
ates enrolled in secondary schools, both 
in Illinois and Kansas, are doing first 
rather than second or third year work. 

2. The total enrollments of postgradu- 
ates in the 160 N.C.A. secondary schools 
studies in Illinois and in the 60 N.C.A. 
schools studies in Kansas during 1934- 
35 were respectively 2868 and 442. 

3. The median enrollment of post- 
graduates in the secondary schools of I]- 
linois during 1934-35 was as follows: in 
schools having 100 pupils or fewer, 3; 
in schools with ror to 250, 8; in schools 
having 501 to 1000, 13; in schools hav- 
ing 1001 pupils and over, 25. In Kansas, 
the median postgraduate enrollment in 
schools with 250 pupils and below was 
5; in schools of 251 to 500, 3; in schools 
of 601 and over, 15 postgraduates. 

4. Both in Illinois and Kansas the 
subject field which had the largest num- 
ber of postgraduates enrolled was com- 
mercial work. 

5. Both in Illinois and Kansas the 
largest number of postgraduate students 
was enrolled in the sub-divisional aspects 
of typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping or accountancy. 

6. Over 80 per cent of the postgradu- 
ates in Illinois and over 70 per cent in 
Kansas pursued the work in which they 
had enrolled for one-half year or more. 
In Illinois, in no instance, did less than 
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75 per cent of the students in any sub- 
ject field pursue their work for one-half 
year or more. In Kansas, in no instance 
except in foreign language was the per 
cent lower than about 65. 

7. Typing I appeared as a subdivi- 
sional subject pursued in Illinois in 124 
schools out of a total of 160; public 
speaking in 28; French in 35; economics 
in 37; college algebra in 48; trigonome- 
try in 27; chemistry in 74; physicsin 57. 

8. Typing I appeared as a subdivi- 
sional subject pursued in Kansas in 44 
schools out of 60; public speaking in 
10; French in 4; economics in 2; col- 
lege algebra in 5; trigonometry in 6; 
chemistry in 11; and physics in 11. 

g. Courses in both the academic sub- 
jects as well as in practical and fine arts 
were widely pursued by postgraduate 
students. 

1o. On the whole the work pursued 
by postgraduates appears to be chiefly 
of three types, namely: first, prepara- 
tion for college; second, subjects that 
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students could not find time to take 
while in the four-year high school; and 
third, preparation for earning a liveli- 
hood through taking subjects in the 
commercial field. 

11. In general, a considerable por- 
tion of the work pursued is not equal to 
that of the first-year college level, but 
represents merely additional work on the 
high school level. 

12. The majority of the replies made 
by respondents were favorable to post- 
graduate work. 

13. In practically all cases postgradu- 
ates were located in the same classes with 
the regular four-year high school pupils. 

14. The large majority of administra- 
tors reported that this practice neither 
lowered nor raised the standards of work. 

15. The great majority of administra- 
tors said that no great disciplinary prob- 
lems were occasioned through the pres- 
ence of postgraduates in the secondary 
schools, though a few did report some 
grave problems arising. 
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THE LONG-PERIOD DAILY CLASS SCHEDULE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A. W. CLEVENGER \ 
7no1s 


University of 


DurRinc the past few years, the authori- 
ties in charge of many high schools have 
become increasingly interested in the 
adoption of what is commonly known as 
the hour period plan. The use of the long 
period in making class schedules for high 
schools is not especially new. In a few 


senior high schools, the plan of using a 
long class period with some opportunity 
for supervised study was adopted many 
years ago. In the development of the 
junior high school, the long class period 
was considered to be especially desirable 
because of the opportunities for pupils 


TABLE I* : 
LENGTH OF CLAss PERIODS IN MINUTES, IN 575 ACCREDITED H1GH SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS,1935-36 


Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Length of Schools of Schools — of Schools 
of Class Reporting Reporting Reporting 
Periods in in in 
in Minutes | Group I Group II Group III 
I-100 I0I-250 251-500 
70 ° ° ° 
62 ° ° I 
60-40 4 ° 3 
60 6 13 18 
58 I 2 3 
57 I 5 5 
56 ° ° I 
55 ro) 2 I 
50 I I I 
47 fo) fe) I 
45 26. 24 13 
44 ° 2 ° 
43 13 12 2 
42.5 4 I it 
42 20 25 7 
41 2 7 ° 
40 108 136 28 
Number of 
Schools in 
Each Group] 186 230 85 


Median 
Length of 
Class Period 
for Each 
Group 


Frequency 

Frequency of Schools Total Percentage 
of Schools Reporting Number of of Schools 
Reporting in Schools Offering 

in Group V for Each Indicated 
GroupIV_ 1oo1 and Class Class 
50I—1000 above Period Period 

° I 174 

° ° I 174 

° ° 7 1.25 

iI 7 55 9.56 

° I a 128 

2 z 4 2.43 

I I 3 52 

I 4 8 1.38 

L I 5 87 

° ° I 174 

2 2 67 11.62 

I °o 3 52 

3 I 31 5.38 

° ° 6 1.08 

I 6 59 10.25 

° ° 9 1.56 

6 20 298 51.58 

29 45 


This table is to be read as follows: Under Group I, 108 schools or 58.1 per cent have a 4o inate 
period; under Group II, 136 schools or 59.1 per cent; under Group III, 28 schools or 32.9 per cent; 
under Group IV, 6 schools or 20.9 per cent; under group V, 20 schools or 44.4 per cent; a total of 298 
schools or 51.58 per cent for the five groups combined. ; 

* Prepared through the cooperation of L. A. Wright, K. B. Beasley and L. E. McCoy, graduate 
students, under the direction of J. A. Clement and A. W. Clevenger, University of Illinois. 
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to make daily preparations under the 
guidance of the teacher. The hour period 
seemed to attain greater popularity in 
the senior high schools as soon as the 
effects of the depression were felt largely 
because it was advocated by some as a 
means of saving money. 
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hour period; 2) to adopt periods which 
are longer than the usual 4o- or 45- 
minute period but which are shorter than 
60 minutes; and 3) to adopt (in a few 
schools) a class period which is longer 
than 60 minutes. Which of these plans 
is the most advisable appears to depend 


TABLE II 


THE LENGTH oF CLAss PERtops In MinuTEs FoR HicH ScHoors ACCREDITED BY THE NorTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1934-35 


ScHooLs HAvInG 


State Less Than : 75 Or Nonthes of 
40 40 to 54 55 to 64 65 to 74 More Schools 
Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes 

ENTIZONGE NS Nei ek a ° Io ° 
PATICADSAS Oecd is ove vie.) x = 18 ae 
Colorado Seah feces oi8 40 52 7 2 IOI 
Illinois Sica een ee 299 75 5 379 
IAMD Osi ct nc ck 66 53 I #29 
LOSES cae ee eee "7 67 9 153 
Kansas Eran, athe 70 102 6 I 179 
BChiganwe cos.. nce xc 156 56 2 214 
MVEINNESOtR snc ss cco ois. 42 oh 119 
BVIISSOUNE Use saves > 0.2 104 30 134 
INCDTASKAY so c5:. 3.0.6 F 79 30 I 110 
MTOnCAUA .ccpiees oes 22 18 I 41 
New Mexico ....... 21 13 34 
North Dakota ...... 58 II 69 
MLO Mest cte ease oiscsors..) 5/5 2 259 54 3 2 320 
Op ANOMAl cis + s:s\0.5 0:06 31 67 9 I 108 
South Dakota ...... 49 25 74 
West Virginia ...... 12 QI 103 
BV ISCONSING % iic.0. 0 1s» 2 80 56 2 140 
WYOMING | 6. sec0.s. II 18 I 30 

otal irc sacs 6 4 1558 923 47 6 2538 
BR GEALEOSAl sc spoo se 2 1605 841 52 4 2504 
PO CANTO 33, e1osns's o> elnie 6 1618 762 51 9 2446 
Motalsosi 0. 0.200 2 1638 608 50 I2 2310 
TRG S gh) en oprouaee 3 1607 483 67 be) 2170 


The following tables contain informa- 
tion indicating the extent to which the 
long period class schedule has been 
adopted by high schools accredited by 
the University of Illinois and by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools: 

It will be noted that there are in gen- 
eral three tendencies: 1) to adopt the 


in part on the enthusiasm of the prin- 
cipal and teachers and in part on their 
experience and training for supervised 
study. Some seem to feel that changing 
the class schedule to the hour period plan 
will solve all of their problems. Such an 
assumption cannot be based on facts. 

The chief claims for the hour-period 
plan are as follows: 
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1. There is a financial saving. Advo- 
cates point to the fact that in certain 
subjects, such as industrial arts, agri- 
culture, home economics, drawing, and 
the science laboratory courses (where 
it is usually customary to use two con- 
secutive 40 minute periods for labora- 
tory work), it is possible to hold six 
classes daily in the shop or in the labora- 
tory instead of four. Under certain build- 
ing conditions this claim is unquestion- 
ably valid. This would be true in the 
case of a school plant ,having one shop 
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commodating a greater number of sec- 
tions in these special rooms, and hence, 
no financial saving would result through 
the adoption of the longer periods. 

2. Teachers have more opportunities 
to keep control of the learning situation 
and consequently better daily prepara- 
tions on the part of the pupils may be 
expected. The validity of this claim de- 
pends naturally on the ability of the 
teacher and the inclination of the teach- 
er to make the proper use of the long 
periods. 


TABLE III ; 
NuMBerR or HicH ScHoorts HAvinc Various LENGTHS OF CLASS PERIODS FOR THE 399 
Intino1is HicH ScHoo~s ACCREDITED BY THE NoRTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1935-36 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


; Total for 
Length of Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment All 
Class Period Less Than 200-499 500-999 1000 0r More| Groups 
200 Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 
Less Than 40 Minutes .. ° ° ° ° 
40 to 54 Minutes ...... 122 105 28 56 
55 to 64 Minutes ...... 14) 35 17 21 
65 to. 74) Minutes <2... - ° ° x 2 
75 or More Minutes ... ° ° ° ° 
DP Otall er teers 134 140 46 79 


or one laboratory and where the enroll- 
ment had increased to a point where it 
was necessary to have five or six classes 
scheduled in these rooms daily. It would 
also be true in the case of a school plant 
having more than one shop or more than 
one science laboratory provided the en- 
rollment in the subjects requiring the use 
of special rooms had increased to such 
an extent that it would be necessary to 
accommodate the pupils by having five 
or six sections instead of four. Thus the 
validity of the financial claim for the 
long period plan depends to a very great 
extent on the building situation and the 
enrollment of pupils in the various sub- 
jects. However it is quite conceivable 
that the plan of the building might be 
such that there was no necessity for ac- 


3. There is greater opportunity for 
teachers to individualize instruction and 
to meet the special needs and interests 
of individual pupils. 

4. The change from a recitation to a 
supervised study period is restful to 
teachers. The validity of this claim, de- 
pends entirely on the activity of the 
teacher during that part of the period 
devoted to supervised study. It has been 
observed in some high schools operating 
under the hour-period plan that a few 
teachers do take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to rest while the pupils are sup- 
posed to be engaged in study. However, 
it is evident that teachers cannot rest 
while directing learning. 

5. The better planning and organiza- 
tion of the work required in shop and 
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laboratory subjects eliminates loafing 
and the wasting of time. This claim is 
based on the assumption that there is a 
lack of planning and a lack of efficient 
organization of work in the school which 
operates under the 40 or 45 minute pe- 
riod plan with double periods devoted 


to shop and laboratory subjects. This. 


fact cannot be assumed; neither can it 
be assumed that the adoption of the hour 
period plan automatically carries with it 
the better planning and more efficient 
organization of the work involved in 
these special subjects. 

6. The long period is especially de- 
sirable for work in physical education. 
If this subject is properly taught and 
pupils are required to dress for the work 
in the gymnasium and to take shower 
baths, a class period of less than 45 min- 
utes is too short. During the long period 
there is greater opportunity for each 
pupil to participate and for the instructor 
to give more attention to individual 
members of the class. There seems to be 
a tendency to assign very large classes 
to teachers of physical education. 

7. The long-period supervised-study 
plan has the advantage of eliminating 
much of the work involved in the super- 
vision of large study halls. 

8. The work involved in making the 
daily program is greatly simplified by 
having alli of the periods of the same 
length and long enough for the work in- 
volved in such subjects as industrial arts, 
the science laboratory subjects, and 
drawing. This view is often supported 
by administrators. 

Considered negatively quite a number 
of objections have been made to the long- 
period supervised study class schedule. 
These objections may be stated briefly 
as follows: 

1. There is no saving of money 
through the adoption of the hour period 
plan but per contra such a plan means 
an increased school budget. This, as 
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stated above, depends to a very great 
extent on the building situation and the 
enrollment in certain subjects. 

2. Too frequently in changing from 
the usual short recitation period to the 
long-period supervised study plan both 
parents and pupils are given the impres- 
sion that all of the work pertaining to 
the preparation of lessons is done within 
the long period and that it is no longer 
necessary for pupils to spend time for 
study outside of that period. However, 
since many pupils are engaged during the 
day in various forms of extracurricular 
activities, it frequently happens that 
they have practically no extra study time 
during the school day; consequently, the 
total amount of effort given to recita- 
tion and study consists only of the time 
spent in the class period under the di- 
rection of the teacher. If the long period 
is 60 minutes in length, the pupil is 
usually spending daily on each subject 
an amount of time which is less than that 
specified in the definition of a unit of 
credit in the secondary school. For a 
unit course of study is defined as a 
course covering the academic year and 
including not less than the equivalent of 
120 sixty-minute hours of classroom 
work. Two hours of work requiring lit- 
tle or no preparation outside the class 
are considered as equivalent to one 
hour of prepared classroom work. In the 
case of the non-laboratory subjects, it 
is usually necessary for the average pupil 
to spend daily in the preparation of les- 
sons the amount of time which is ap- 
proximately equal to the length of the 
class period. If the class period is 40 
minutes in length, approximately 40 
minutes daily should be spent by the 
average pupil in daily preparation out- 
side the class. This means an average 
daily amount of time spent in recitation 
and preparation of approximately 80 
minutes. The objection that the hour 
period plan does not meet fully the time 
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requirement of a unit course of study 
may be met by requiring of the pupil 
additional preparation outside the su- 
pervised study period during the ean 
day or outside of school hours. 

3. It frequently happens that epee 
have had little or no training and expe- 
rience in the supervision of study, and, 
consequently, they do not know how to 
make use of a long class period. Being 
accustomed to a daily recitation of ap- 
proximately 40 minutes in length, the 
teacher assumes that the best use of the 
long period is to hold a 40-minute reci- 
tation and to allow the pupils to study 
during the remainder of the period, too 
frequently without any supervision on 


the part of the teacher. In a number of, 


high schools, a warning bell is sounded 
at the end of approximately 40 minutes 
in order that the teacher may know that 
the recitation period is to end and that 
the pupils are to engage in study. Such 
a plan obviously interferes with any plan 
which a properly trained teacher has for 
making the best use of the long period. 

4. In many of those high schools 
which have changed to the long super- 
vised —study class periods, there is a 
tendency to overload the teachers. It 
seems reasonable to assume that a long 
period involving not only recitation work 
but the supervision of study means more 
work for the teacher than does a short 
recitation period. In the case of most 
teachers (and for most of the high school 
subjects) five of these long periods prob- 
ably should be regarded as the maximum 
number of class periods daily; and four 
such class periods should be regarded as 
the normal load. 

5. A feeling which seems to be quite 
general among teachers of the industrial 
arts subjects and drawing is that a 60 
minute period is not long enough for 
these subjects. The work involved is of 
such a nature that the pupil will prob- 
ably have to work during several periods 
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on one project. The progress made in 
one period toward completing one of 
these projects is usually not great enough 
to cause the pupil to retain his interest. 
In many of the shops, the pupils are re- 
quired to dress appropriately for the’ 
work and are often expected to help keep 
such rooms in a clean and orderly condi- | 
tion; consequently, if there is deducted - 
from a 60-minute period the time which 
each pupil must spend in donning over- 
alls, cleaning machinery and benches, | 
and getting ready for the next class, the 
amount of time actually available for the 
work of the class is reduced considerably. 
Some of the teachers of the industrial 
arts subjects have been trying to over-— 
come this objection by devoting consider- 
able time to recitations, reports, library 
work, and also to visual education. 

6. Another criticism of the hour period 
plan is that there is a tendency for pu- 
pils to depend on the teachers; that 
there is too much “hand feeding.” It is 
possible, of course, for a teacher to su-. 
pervise study in such a way that this | 
condition results. 

7. Some of the teachers of the non- 
laboratory subjects, such as English, his- 
tory, mathematics, and foreign language, 
seem to feel that a 60-minute period is 
too long a time for a pupil to sit continu- 
ously in one seat. It is very doubtful if 
anyone knows whether sitting in a seat 
for 60 minutes is more detrimental to — 
the health of the pupil than remaining in 
such a position for only 40 minutes. It 
is, of course, also possible for a teacher 
to vary the nature of the work or to 
change the activities in which the pupils 
are engaged in such a way as to avoid 
any health dangers which might be in- 
volved where pupils are required to sit 
in one position for along time. , 

8. It is claimed by many that the 
brighter pupils are neglected during the 
supervised study period. As a matter of 
fact, in most high schools, there is a tend- 


| 


‘ency to neglect brighter pupils regard- 
‘less of the length of the class periods. 


|| The teacher who knows how to super- 


it 


} vise study properly will certainly make 
| provisions for meeting the needs and in- 


terests of all pupils in the class and will 
not regard a supervised study period 


' simply as an opportunity to coach slow _ 
' pupils who require special help. 


Before making a final decision rela- 


tive to the adoption of the long-period 
. supervised study class schedule, it is im- 
| portant to consider carefully the build- 
| ing situation, the comparative costs as 


they pertain to the individual school, 
the training of the faculty in the use of 


_ long periods, the attitude of the teachers 


toward the supervision of study, the 
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needs and interests of the pupils, and the 
training and experience of the adminis- 
trative head of the school. 

In conclusion, it is very doubtful if 
anyone knows what is the best length for 
class periods. Much depends, as stated 
above, on the school plant, on the train- 
ing and attitude of the teachers, on the 
needs and interests of the pupils, and 
even on the community. It has been ob- 
served that a plan which works well in 
one community will not work equally 
well in another. While there is much to 
be said in favor of the long-period super- 
vised study plan, it should be kept clear- 
ly in mind that such a plan always in- 
troduces a number of special problems 
which must be solved. 
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Yee GES INHERENT IN OUR RURAL COMMUNITY LIFE 


W. RussELy Tytor 


University of Illinois 


Ir has been stated that the only abso- 
lute the scientist recognizes is that 
change is endless. The full weight of this 
statement may well be pondered in this 
day when two apparently contradictory 
philosophies of government are in evi- 
dence, as these in turn focus upon the 
problems of our social order. On the one 
hand are those who put their primary 
faith in the merits of an earlier day. 
They would go back to the principles of 


the Constitution as they were conceived © 


when America was almost wholly rural, 
when the few largest cities of the land 
(and those limited to the eastern sea- 
board) were but overgrown villages. At 
the opening of the last century there 
were but 6 cities of 800 population or 
more in the United States. Today there 
are that many over 1,000,000, if we in- 
clude Cleveland which approximated this 
figure in 1930. 

Rugged individualism was indeed a 
primary virtue in a day when the vast 
empire west of the Alleghenies beckoned 
for settlement and when Uncle Sam was 
rich enough to give every man a farm. 
Today in the light of the disappearance 
of the frontier and of the increasing size, 
complexity and interdependency of our 
community life, over-emphasis on this 
virtue might better be characterized as 
ragged individualism. Mussolini epito- 
mizes this in the family of nations. 

In the background of all aspects of 
our social organization are fundamental 
trends observable in our population both 
quantitatively and qualitatively—trends 
not only in the population as a whole but 
likewise in its major classifications, and 
in their inter-related movements. 


It is perhaps not sufficiently appreci- 
ated that America is rapidly approach- 
ing a stationary state of population; that 
is, one in which births and deaths bal- 
ance. The estimated date when this will 
be fully realized varies somewhat with 


different statisticians, but all are in| 


agreement as to the comparative immi- 
nence of the situation. It is not apt to 
occur before 1960. Yet in the light of 


our present birth rate and immigration — 
restrictions it is judged unlikely that the — 


United States will ever have more than 


160 million people or about one third | 


more than the 1930 census revealed. 


A stationary population in the United | 


States will demand radical adjustments 


in agriculture if the adverse conse-— 


quences to the American farmer are not 
to be intensified. Our agricultural pro- 
duction has increased over 50 per cent 
since the opening of the century. Of late 
years it has been increasing more rapid- 
ly than our population, which is dimin- 
ishing in its rate of increase. In spite of 
the pronounced drop in agricultural 
prices during the post war decade, agri- 
cultural production then increased on 
the average over 2 per cent a year, where- 
as population increased less than 14 per 
cent a year. Obviously a stationary pop- 
ulation will require no increase in the 
food supply, since the demand for food 
is relatively inelastic. The aggregate 
food consumption per person has not in- 
creased since the opening of this century. 
If anything the trend has been slightly 
downward, doubtless owing to more peo- 
ple being engaged in indoor work. Chem- 
istry may increase the market for non- 
edible agricultural products, but it can 
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| have little effect upon the quantity of 
food consumption. 

The approach of a stationary state of 
population has further significance in 
the differential rates with which it is 
| taking place among the various major 
elements of our population. In the ma- 
jority of our population, that of the 


' cities, reproductive rates are already” 


markedly below those necessary to main- 
tain even a stationary state. As stated 
by Dr. O. E. Baker in the September is- 
sue of Rural America, in our cities of 
Over 100,000 population there are now 
only about two-thirds enough births to 
maintain their population permanently 
stationary without accessions from out- 
side. In cities of 2500 to 100,000 the 
deficit is from 10 to 20 per cent. Only in 
the rural population is there evident an 
adequate surplus of births over deaths. 
In the rural non-farm population, es- 
sentially that of the villages and hamlets 
under 2500, the surplus is 25 per cent. 
In the farm population itself there is 
nearly a 50 per cent excess. Especially 
is the urban deficiency marked in the 
middle and upper classes, although the 
laboring classes are likewise limiting 
their numbers. It is a further significant 
fact that although the rural birth rate is 
markedly higher than the urban, its de- 
cline is occurring fully as rapidly. Indeed 
the birth rate in the whole United States 
is decreasing so rapidly that in spite of 
the increasing population, the total num- 
ber of children born annually is now de- 
clining. The nation’s peak year in the 
number of births was 1921 with nearly 
three million. The 1933 birth rate was 
the lowest since 1915 when Federal reg- 
istration of births began, being as low 
as 16.4 per 1000 population. 

Our 1934 birth rate showed a slight 
increase over the low of 1933 owing to 
the realization of marriages postponed 
by the depression. Even so, the total 
number of births (2,296,000) was mark- 
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edly below the 1921 high of 2,950,000 in 
spite of the total population gain of some 
20 million people in the interim. Births 
in the United States are now about where 
they were in 1908. 

Furthermore from one-half to five- 
eights of our total natural increase is 
now found in the farm population, al- 
though this group constitutes but one- 
fourth of the total population. 

It it interesting to note too that this 
phenomenon of a declining population is 
to be found also in all of the industrial 
nations of Europe. England exhibited a 
loss in the total number of births during 
the post war decade equal to the deaths 
of Englishmen in the World War. Nor 
is this ultimate downward trend in popu- 
lation numbers confined to the industri- 
alized nations. As the studies of Kuczyn- 
ski of the Brookings Institution have 
revealed, the more rural nations of south- 
eastern Europe are beginning to experi- 
ence like conditions. These world trends 
will have further bearing on the prob- 
lems of our exportable agricultural 
surplus. : 

The decline in the birth rate in Amer- 
ica, together with the marked gains in 
late years in the average length or ex- 
pectation of life, means that we are a 
nation of elders in the making. There are 
today about ro per cent fewer young chil- 
dren in the nation than there were 5 years 
ago, and about 17 per cent more persons 
over 65 years of age. Moreover, while 
the proportion of children is due to 
diminish, the number of old people is 
due to increase about one third each 
decade. - 

Since the rural birth rates are higher 
than the urban, the decline in the spe- 
cific birth rates (those based on age and 
nativity of the mother) has been greater 
in agricultural than in industrial re- 
gions. Declines in the native white rates 
since the War were least in the northern 
states and greatest in the southern and 
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western or rural states. This greater rate 
of decline cuts more heavily into the pro- 
portion of farm children under 10 years 
of age. 


These changes in age composition will: 


have important economic and social ef- 
fects from a long-time standpoint. Per- 
haps most striking will be the effect on 
education; on school facilities and teach- 
ing staffs, particularly in rural areas, 
which normally do not experience the 
migratory increases of populations as do 
urban centers. With the number of 
school children declining, the greatly 
needed reduction in the number of school 
districts in rural areas and their more 
effective consolidation should be more 
readily forthcoming. 

There is still a further basic phase of 
our population trends which has even 
more portentous implications for agri- 
culture and rural life. This has to do with 
the movement of population to and from 
the farms. The net trend of this move- 
ment is and has been essentially city- 
ward. Somewhat contrary to prevalent 
ideas there has been in reality no “back 
to the farm” movement. What we have 
witnessed during the late depression 
years is rather a cessation of the urban- 
ward drift. 

The number of persons arriving at 
farms from the towns and cities rose 
rather rapidly (with fluctuations) from 
1920 to 1927, but remained relatively 
constant from 1927 to 1932 inclusive. 
After this date it dropped pronouncedly. 
Moreover this marked increase in the 
number of persons arriving at farms 
throughout this whole decade was experi- 
enced in spite of the agricultural depres- 
sion ushered in with the drop in farm 
values and farmers’ prices following the 
War inflation period. At the same time 
most of those returning to the farms 
throughout this period were former farm- 
ers who found city life either uncongenial 
or unprofitable. Studies by the Bureau 
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of Agricultural Economics at Washing- | 
ton during this period reveal that of all — 


persons returning 87 per cent were born 
on farms. 
In similar manner the more pronounced 


movement away from the farms to the | 


villages and cities (after an immediate 
marked rise following the War) remained 
at a relatively constant level from 1922 
to 1929 inclusive, after which it sharply 
declined owing to the cessation of indus- 
trial opportunities in the cities ushered 
in by the depression. 

The result of these two movements has 
been a net rural exodus, with the excep- 
tion of the three years 1930-32. The 
net gain in the cityward drift was re- 


. gained in 1933, and bids fair to continue 


in spite of the fact that January 1, 1935 
revealed the largest farm population in 
the nation’s history, about 32,750,000 
or one-fourth of the total population. 
This represents an increase of about 
2,600,000 since 1930, or a population 


approximating that of the city of Chi- — 


cago. At the same time this increase was 
essentially due to the natural increase 
of the farm population, in turn kept at 
home because of the: lack of opportuni- 
ties in the cities rather than to any “back 
to the land” movement in itself. As the 
report of the National Resources Board 
expresses it: “In addition to the current 
natural increase on farms of about one- 
half million annually, there are now 
more than 3 million backed up on farms, 
including probably 2 million under 35 
years of age, who normally would have 
migrated or remained in the cities.’ 
Regardless of causes, however, this 
increase in the farm population of the 
nation of late years carries with it grave 
consequences. It can hardly be hailed 
with rejoicing on the part of a faym in- 
dustry already burdened with an excess 
1 National Resources Board Report, p. 94 


United States Government Printing Office. Decem- 
ber 1, 1934. 
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production and with relatively low 
standards of living in at least one-half 
of its homes. What it implies is that 
subsistence farming is becoming the lot 
of an increasing proportion of our popu- 
lation quite apart from the subsistence 
homestead movement. It is undoubtedly 
wise for many people to prefer subsis- 
tence farming to outright relief. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that 
the subsistence farmer is no more likely 
to be a good customer of the urban retail 
merchant and manufacturer than is the 
recipient of relief in the cities. Are we 
nationally to come to regard subsistence 
as a normal condition apart from an 
emergency? To the numerous social sci- 
entists who believe that everyone, in our 
economy of abundance, could enjoy a 
decent living standard if our economic 
life were properly organized, this trend 
to a subsistence agriculture can hardly 
be regarded as a primary panacea. 

There are two basic forms of com- 
munities in rural society. One is village 
centered; the other is not. The second 
or much smaller one may be said to be 
cross-roads centered, implying some one 
or more local service agency such as a 
school, church, or store as the focal point 
of interest. This open country or cross- 
roads community is composed essentially 
of farm families comprising a neighbor- 
hood. The village-centered community, 
on the other hand, is dominated by vil- 
lagers, although it includes as well the 
farm families in the immediate sur- 
rounding area who look to this particular 
village as their primary trading, recrea- 
tional, religious or educational! center. 

What do studies reveal as to the 
changing characteristics of our rural 
community life? 

The 1930 re-study by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research of 140 
farmers’ villages scattered throughout 
the nation revealed a growing tendency 
for such primary services as trade, edu- 
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cation, religion and recreation to be or- 
ganized about the village as a center, 
without, however, significantly altering 
the size of this village-farm community 
boundary. The establishment of good 
roads and the accepted use of the auto- 
mobile has thus served further to cement 
and stabilize farm village relationships. 
Because of this integration of rural life 
about the village, the smaller or open 
country neighborhoods are economically 
and politically less important than for- 
merly, although they still give every 
promise of persisting, at least as long as 
the open country school and church are 
to be found. 

In this increasing integration of inter- 
ests about the village, it is interesting to 
note that trade played a smaller part 
and social contacts a greater role in de- 
termining the boundaries of the general 
community area than formerly. Particu- 
larly does the high school loom forth as 
the most important single factor in 
gauging village farm areas and relations. 
Although the trade area remains a 
basic concept in delineating community 
boundaries, it is coming now to be more 
a question of the volume of trade, to- 
gether with its character and regularity, 
than a question of the area of service. 
Moreover farmers are increasingly using 
more than one village center for their 
purchases, and are more frequently 
patronizing the shops of the nearest cities 
as well as increasing their use of mail 
order houses. 

The increasing role of the high school 
as a factor in rural community life is of 
striking significance. It is, together 
with the trend toward consolidation of 
country school districts with village 
schools, an important indication of the 
village trend of rural education; a trend 
further evidenced by the influx of farm 
youth into village schools regardless of 
consolidation. The 1930 re-survey of the 
140 village communities indicated an in- 
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crease over the 1924 figures of 8.5 percent 
in the proportion of country pupils in 
village high schools. This brings the 1930 
figures up to one half (49.5 per cent) of 
the high school enrollments as coming 
from the country outside the villages. 
This influx of farm youths into village 
schools will necessitate a further re- 
thinking of the curriculum in terms of 
two equally important groups of young 
people with varying needs. 

Furthermore, considering both village 
and farm youths together, there is a veri- 
table flood of rural youth into rural high 
schools. In Illinois, for example, where 
the population of rural youth of ages 
sixteen and seventeen decreased from 
80,459 to 77,874 between 1920 and 1930 
owing to the drift to the cities, neverthe- 
less the rural school attendance for these 
ages increased from 34,911 to 42,211. 
In Iowa where the population in this age 
group was virtually stationary through- 
out the decade, its school attendance in- 
creased one fifth. Similar figures are 
discernible for every state. 

These village high schools are likewise 
increasingly functioning apart from the 
class room. Extracurricular activities 
have expanded, particularly along the 
lines of athletics, with a growing popu- 
lar interest in sports readily discernible. 
There has also been a pronounced in- 
crease in musical activities and in dra- 
matics. Furthermore these schools are 
beginning to play a part in adult educa- 
tion, a role which is due to increase with 
the factors of an aging population and 
the increase of leisure time. Conceiv- 
ably the school in the near future will 
have as many adults as children on its 
rolls, for day or evening classes. Thus 
the school today is becoming more and 
more a community center and agency. 

An outstanding illustration of this 
tendency is noted in Georgetown, Dela- 
ware as discussed by Brunner and Kolb 
in their Rural Social Trends. 
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Here the community, somewhat assisted by 
a private outside organization, is offering to 
rural children educational opportunities com- 
parable only to those found in progressive pri- 


. vate schools and a few progressive public 


schools. The curriculum is definitely country- 
centered, though world inclusive. Hikes, orna- 
mental planting of the school grounds, planting 
of fruit and nut trees, picnics, studies of local 
industries, including types of agriculture and 
studies of local conditions, are all part of the 
program. The school cooperates in many ways 
with social organizations in the area it serves. 
For instance, junior choirs are being developed 
in the churches by offering technical training to 
the children and assisting local leaders. Old 
people have been brought to the school to 
demonstrate to the children activities of his- 
torical significance. 

Cooperation has also been established with 


the State Board of Health and state clinics of 


various sorts, including psychiatric. The first 
school nurse in the state has been employed. 
Children under school age are examined and 
followed up. There is a good cafeteria in the 
school; and there are nutrition classes. Milk 
and fruit juice are served in the midperiod, 
local organizations aiding those who are unable 
to pay. The personal standards and habits of 
the children have been improved through the 
use of school bathing facilities by non-athletic 
children. 

Activities for adults have not been neglected. 
These are designed to help in their own de- 
velopment through meetings, cultural, occu- 
pational and recreational groups and classes. 
There is also a special program of education 
for the parents of children under school age. 

The director of this experiment has been 
especially trained in rural education; and while 
some experienced, progressive teachers were 
imported, local teachers were also used after 
they had been given special training. . . . 

At the end of a year of this experiment the 
director reported that the students “are a year 
to three years more advanced on Stanford 
Achievement Scales for literate subjects, grade 
by grade.” This program costs no more per 
child than is spent for city children in fourteen 
states in the Union; and the costs as figured 
include some capital outlay expenses for play- 
ground and other equipment, lockers, cup- 
boards and the like. . 


Is this after all an exception or a 


prophecy? 
Just as the village-farm community 
may be considered to be approximating 
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a stage of relative stabilization in the 
light of its existing social structure, so 
in turn the village itself, the nucleus of 
rural community life, is nationally ex- 
hibiting a decreasing rate of change or 
that of relative stability in reference to 
its own population numbers. This gen- 


eral fact bears much of moment to school” 


men, church men, to welfare agencies, 
and to those interested in retail markets. 
Moreover villages are distributed over 
the country in much the same propor- 
tion as the population as a whole. Only in 
the Mountain states is the number of 
villages disproportionately iarge. 

In 1930, one person in every nine was 
a villager, and this ratio was surprisingly 
constant for every region. Moreover, 
when all incorporated places under 2500, 
including the smallest, are taken to- 
gether and compared with the total pop- 
ulation and with the rural population 
for each of the past two Census decades, 
or since 1910, it is discovered that they 
are just about holding their own in the 
general trend of population growth. Com- 
parisons of their average sizes in turn re- 
veal similar trends. Although small vil- 
lages of less than 1000 population do not 
show as great tendencies toward main- 
taining growth as do large ones, they 
nevertheless in the main seem to have 
the power to survive. The question of 
village growth or decline is best answered 
in terms of a steady growth at about the 
general national rate of increase. Villages 
revealing the most dynamic rates of 
growth are invariably the ones caught 
up in the vortex of our rapidly expand- 
ing metropolitan regions. But the larger 
data show that where hundreds of vil- 
lages grow and other hundreds decline, 
thousands of villages hold their own 
along with the general population growth 
trends since the opening of the century. 

The somewhat reverse population 
movements since 1930 have but tended 
to give even greater importance to the 
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place of the village in rural society, 
since the farms have about reached the 
limit of their absorptive capacities and 
the cities are not yet prepared to take up 
the full slack of migrating farm youth. 

The challenging question still con- 
fronts us as to whether or not rural cen- 
ters are destined to remain relatively sta- 
tionary in population size, or whether 
they are due to increase or diminish in 
reference to our urban centers. 

Is the farm population, for example, 
due to increase pronouncedly so that we 
will again approach the one-third of our 
population resident on farms (as ex- 
perienced 25 years ago) instead of the 
present one-fourth? This I can scarcely 
envision. Are then our cities due to in- 
crease disproportionately in size? This 
likewise seems contrary to existing trends 
insofar as the rate of growth of our cities, 
and particularly those over 100,000 in 
size, is diminishing. 

From the standpoints of their func- 
tional and organizational characteris- 
tics, as distinct from those of size and 
area, rural communities are further in 
the grip of social changes. Locality 
groupings are being challenged by spe- 
cial-interest groupings as a basis for 
rural organization. Whereas locality 
groups depend upon proximity and resi- 
dence in a particular physical geographic 
area, interest groups transcend such 
areas and are rather effected by promo- 
tions, special leadership and deliberate 
efforts, uniting those of like-minded in- 
terest more or less apart from their mere 
fact of residence. 

Special interest groups in rural society 
are those revealed in farmers’ and home- 
makers’ clubs, parent-teachers associa- 
tions, community and 4-H clubs, in 
breeders’, milk producers’, and shipping 
associations, in horticultural societies 
and in various miscellaneous forms. The 
interests themselves may be character- 
ized as those having to do with some im- 
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provement of farming, business, home- 
making, the church, the school, health, 
community betterment, or simply with 
some form of social enjoyment. The im- 


plication is not so much that these inter- © 


est groups are superceding the neighbor- 
hood and community groupings, but 
rather that they are increasing in im- 
portance while the rural community as 
such seems to be approaching a state of 
relative stability. Moreover, interest 
groups and organizations have a tend- 
ency to federate. 

Kolb and Brunner have summed up 
the problem very well: 
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Organizations and societies may easily out- 
live their usefulness but still attempt to persist. 
On the other hand, if readjustments are con- 
tinually attempted, new methods sought, new 
causes espoused, new group alignments made, 
then rural society, through its primary locality 
and its primary interest groups, as well as 
through its larger community and urban con- 
nections, may become dynamic, articulate, and 
group-conscious in the constructive sense, to 
the end that its interest, its objectives, and its 
future may be respected and made service- 
able in the larger drama of national life. 


Does not the life of rural communities 
today challenge the best attention of 
our statesmen and educators? 
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PART V. THE COMMISSION AND THE BOARD OF INSPECTORS, 1906-1910 


By 1906 there was little doubt that the 
accrediting of secondary schools by the 
North Central Association would become 
an increasingly influential movement. 
The Board of Inspectors that year sub- 
mitted for approval a list of 285 schools, 
almost doubling the list of 1904 (the 
first list), and representing twelve states. 
The list was received with enthusiasm 
and was evidence in itself of a receptive 
attitude on the part of secondary schools. 
Members of the Commission and of the 
Association in general were disposed to 
testify to the spread of influence and the 
benefits of accrediting. 

In his presidential address, President 
G. E. MacLean, University of Iowa, who 
could speak with as much knowledge of 
the facts as anyone in the Association," 
said: “But now a list of first class high 
schools meeting the standards of the 
Commission is becoming an accredited 
list throughout the entire Northwest.” 

He and others held that there was no 
discounting the fact that the accredit- 
ing system had been a great factor in 
improving the high schools. Nor were 
such expressicns confined to members of 
the Association. They were heard also 
on the floors of other bodies. For ex- 
ample, the delegate from the Association 


* The first three parts of this study appeared in 
the QuaRTERLY for April, 1935, and Part IV in 
the January, 1936, issue. This is the concluding 
installment.—TuHeE_ Eprror. 

1 MacLean’s testimony must be conceded more 
than ordinary weight, for during this and the next 
few years he was the moving spirit in the National 
Association of State Universities and Chairman 
of the National Conference Committee on Stand- 
ards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. His lead- 
ership was probably an important factor in the 
spread of North Central Association influence. 


of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Southern States, returning to his As- 
sociation after the organizations meet- 
ing of the National Conference Com- 
mittee, reported the movement toward 
national standards and said in passing, 
“The North Central Association exerts 
a wide influence and is recognized as 
maintaining a highly selected list of ac- 
credited secondary schools.’ 

Jessie M. Pangburn, surveying the 
same period in a study of the evolution 
of the American Teachers College, found 
that small high schools, in order to be 
accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation, were being forced to employ 
teachers with degrees, making the short 
course in the normal no longer satisfac- 
tory, and creating at the same time a 
direct and powerful influence on the 
normal schools to raise their standards 
and to seek the degree-granting privi- 
lege.® 

The optimism was not, however, un- 
mixed with warnings. Carman, seasoned 
by long service and familiar with de- 
tails of organization, pointed out the 
same year that the membership did not 
jibe with the accredited list. Twenty- 
four of the secondary school members, 
more than a third, were not on the ac- 
credited list. Moreover eleven of the col- 
lege members did not require for admis- 

2F, W. Moore, Report of the Organization 
Meeting of the National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Pro- 
ceedings of the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Southern States, 1907, 
a 2 Jessie M. Pangburn, Evolution of the Ameri- 


can Teachers College, p. 12. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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sion fifteen units and were not therefore 
eligible to membership. This presented 
an impasse which no one was prepared 
at the moment to solve. The high schools 
on the accredited list had been invited 
to membership, but members had not 
specifically been required to be on the 
accredited list. The situation savored 
of a paradox. Time corrected the incon- 
sistency in respect to the secondary 
schools even before the accredited list 
and the membership list of these schools 
became one. In the case of the colleges, 
however, a constitutional amendment 
was required to effect this end. Such an 
amendment went into force in 1910, re- 
quiring all college members after April 
I, 1912 to be on the accredited list.* As 
the first college list did not appear until 
‘that year, the desired conformity was 
-obtained. 

In the meanwhile the Board of In- 
spectors under the chairmanship of A. S. 
Whitney, continued to improve the ma- 
chinery of accrediting. In 1906 the rules 
were amended to the end that the schools 
on the accredited list should be required 
to make a full report once in three years 
and a partial report yearly, giving data 
as to new teachers and other important 
changes. 

Wishing to give as much weight as pos- 
sible to the list of accredited schools, the 
Board continued to restate its basic con- 
servatism in a paragraph appended to the 
standards. Given utterance first in 1904, 
and slightly altered thereafter, its digni- 
fied concluding phrase, ‘“‘of such charac- 
ter as will unhesitatingly commend them 
to any educator, college, or university 
of the North Central Territory’ must 
have influenced many secondary schools 
in making their decisions to conform to 
the standards and appear on the list. It 


4 Proceedings, 1910, p. 24. At the same: time 
the units required for entrance were reduced from 
15 to 14, thus legitimizing the practice indicated 
by Carman. 
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affirmed a principle which ever after- 
ward guided the Board, the Commis- 
sion, and the Association in the insti- 
tution and development of accrediting. 
Quality and selectivity were to be prime 
considerations. 

This policy was further enunciated in 
a statement of aim adopted in 1908 and 
appearing as an introduction to the 
standards. It has remained the official 
formulation of the aims of the Associa- 
tion to this day. 

The aim of the North Central Association is, 
first, to bring about a better acquaintance, a 
keener sympathy, and a heartier cooperation 
between the colleges and secondary schools of 
this territory; secondly, to consider common 


educational problems and to devise ways and 
means of solving them; and thirdly to pro- 


‘mote the physical, intellectual, and moral well 


being of students by urging proper sanitary 
conditions of school buildings, adequate library 
and laboratory facilities, and higher standards 
of scholarship and of remuneration of teachers.® 


The Board could not, however, rest 
placidly on the standards by which it 
had judged the first high schools in © 
1904. Changes were made the first year, 
thereafter and others continued to be 
made. New standards were added as the 
Board appreciated the need for them. 

The minimum requirements for all 
high school teachers (first of the origi- 
nal standards) continued to be placed at 
graduation from a four-year college, in- 
cluding special training in the subjects 
to be taught, but the recommendation of 
professional study included in the first 
set of standards was not continued per- 
manently.® 

The standard on teaching load was 
not changed materially, but the Board 
became more explicit, suggesting by 1909 
that the number of daily recitation 


periods should not exceed five, and that 
s 


5 Proceedings, 1908, p. 83. 

6 This requirement was revived in a later period 
and came to play an important part. After ror it 
was a subject of some controversy. 
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the Board would reject all schools hav- 
ing more than six recitation periods per 
day for any teacher. The period was de- 
fined at the same time as forty minutes 
in the clear. 

The other two of the original stand- 
ards (concerning laboratory and library 
facilities and the general effectiveness 
of the school) have remained almost un- 
changed throughout the history of the 
Association, but several new and import- 
ant specific requirements were added to 
them. In 1904 each school to be accred- 
ited was required to employ on its teach- 
ing force “at least five teachers exclu- 
sive of the superintendent.” In 1907 
this was reduced to “four teachers, ex- 
clusive of the superintendent.” The 
wording was again changed in 1909 so 
as to insist that no school “shall have 
fewer than four teachers of academic 
subjects, exclusive of the superintend- 
ent.” The reference to academic sub- 
jects was in recognition of the increased 
popularity in secondary schools of the 
vocational studies which were not ordi- 
narily taught by college graduates or 
given official standing among college 
entrance requirements. 

A standard relating to buildings ap- 
peared for the first time in 1907 and was 
retained forever thereafter. It read: 


The location and construction of the build- 
ing, the lighting, heating, and ventilation of 
the rooms, the nature of the lavatories, corri- 
dors, closets, school furniture, apparatus, and 
methods of cleaning shall be such as to in- 
sure hygienic conditions for both pupils and 
teachers.” 


In 1906 the first standard relating to 
the graduation of students was adopted. 
It declared that no school should be ac- 
credited which did not require fifteen 
units, as defined by the Association, for 
graduation. Added to the same standard 
in 1909 was a qualification respecting 
pupil load. It was the brief statement: 

7 Proceedings, 1907, P. 57. 
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“More than twenty periods per week 
should be discouraged.” 

Thus, tenets which, though influenc- 
ing its judgment, were not at first for- 
mally advocated by the Board, found 
their way during this period into a list 
of standards approved each year by the 
Commission and by the Association. 
What had been a list of four standards 
in 1902 had grown by 1910 to twelve, 
prefaced by a statement of aims and fol- 
lewed by a profession of extreme con- 
servatism. 

The extreme conservatism had not, 
however, been a deterrent to the expan- 
sion of the list of accredited schools. In- 
deed, the evidence is that the reverse is 
true. The Association had wished to 
make an honor roll of schools endeavored 
to conform to its requirements. As al- 
ready mentioned, the list increased from 
156 schools in 1894 to 285 schools in 
1906. Thereafter it continued to mount 
rapidly, running far ahead of the mem- 
bership, which until 1908 was regulated 
by a clause in the constitution requiring 
parity in numbers between secondary 
schools and colleges.* In 1907 the list of 
accredited institutions reached 350 and 
the next year passed soo. A further in- 
crease to 595 occurred in 1909 and in 
1910 almost 700 schools were named as 
having been duly inspected and found 
to be conforming to the standards set by 
the Commission. 

The growth of the list brought with it 
expansion in territory. By 1910 the ac- 
crediting influence of the North Central 
Association was felt in sixteen states. 
Wyoming and Montana with one accred- 
ited school each, and Oklahoma with two 
appeared on the list for the first time in 
1909. The next year Montana had raised 
its quota to three schools. Other outlying 
states were also rapidly increasing their 
representation on the list. For example 


% Article IIT, section 3. Stricken out in 1908, 
Proceedings, 1908, p. IIS. 
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North Dakota had two schools in 1907; 
three years later the number had grown 
to ten. South Dakota in the meanwhile 
had increased its number to 16. When it 
is considered that the Dakotas had rela- 
tively few four-year high schools able to 
meet the requirements in 1910, the popu- 
larity of the movement may be better 
realized.® 

If schools of the newer states were ap- 
preciative of the accredited status suffi- 
ciently to conform to the exacting stand- 
ards of the Commission, the older schools 
of the more central states where the As- 
sociation was better known were also 
feeling a need for the endorsement in 
mounting numbers. During the half 
decade from 1906 to 1910 Indiana in- 
creased its representation on the roll 
from 5 to 55. Illinois’ accredited schools 
numbered 52 in 1906 and 106 in 1910. 
In truth, every state except Michigan, 
which started with a high quota, in- 
creased its number two-fold or more 
during the decade. It is significant, 
therefore, that the desire for accredit- 
ment was not limited to a small group of 
states but was spread over a large area 
in an increasing number of states. 

The Board soon learned, however, 
that schools might make efforts to con- 
form to the standards in order to be ac- 
credited, and after gaining the list, relax 
their vigilence. It also became necessary 
at times to reject schools that were hon- 
estly making a determined effort to ap- 
proach the requirements but that fell 
short in some particular or particulars. 
Both types of school thus concerned ne- 
cessitated some sort of report—or so the 
Commission felt. In 1910 a prolonged 
discussion resulted in the motion 


That the Board of Inspectors shall report 
to the Commission in full a list of all rejected 


® The writer was a pupil in a small high school 
in western North Dakota in roxro and recalls viv- 
idly the talk about “getting up to North Central 
standards” and “making North Central rating.” 
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schools or dropped schools, with the reasons 
therefor, and that the Commission can receive 
them and consider them in executive session 
if they see fit.1° 


By this gesture final authority was 
retained by the Commission which had 
allocated preparation of the accredited 
list to its sub-committee, the Board of 
Inspectors. It was one step farther 
toward increasing the power of the 
Commission and decreasing the import- 
ance of the open assembly of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Board of Inspectors encountered 
several matters not covered by the 
standards or which rose out of applica- 
tion of the standards. In 1910 they 
sought solutions in a series of recom- 
mendations to the Commission. These 
recommendations were adopted by the 
Commission and submitted for more or 
less routine acceptance by the Associa- 
tion, as a part of the report of the 
Commission."! The first recommendation 
was for a committee, to be appointed by 
the Commission, to determine upon lists 
of books which might be suggested to 
the high schools of the Association as 
essential parts of their libraries. It 
marked the first effort to make more 
definite library standards. Though the 
recommendation was accepted, a number 
of years passed before it bore tangible 
fruits.?? 

The second recommendation of the 
Board was that the Commission revise 
its definition of English and outline a 
four-year course, as well as one covering 
the minimum requirement of three years. 
This was in recognition of the growing 
practice of offering four years of English. 
The recommendation was referred to the 
Committee on English. 

10 Proceedings, 1910, p. 61. 

11 Proceedings, 1910, pp. 61-63. s 

12 Committee reports on library standards were 
presented in 1917, and 1918, but the secondary 


schools standard remained unchanged throughout 
the period of this history. 
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Of far-reaching significance to the 
teachers was the next recommendation 
of the Board which was adopted by the 
Commission: 

Whereas, it is recognized that in or- 
der to be an inspiring and sympathetic 
leader of his students the teacher himself 


should be a student and a growing in- 


tellectual force; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That it is the sense and desire of 
the Board of Inspectors, and is herein recom- 
mended by them, that the Association, through 
properly instituted..committees, take up the 
general study of professional study growth, 
and training of teachers in service in secondary 
schools.18 


The first standards, as has been re- 
ported, recommended some professional 
preparation for secondary school teach- 
ers, but the clause had been omitted from 
all subsequent statements of standards. 
The Board now felt that the require- 
ment should again be included in some 
form and accordingly took steps toward 
obtaining future professional require- 
ments of a more definite nature. The im- 
mediate result was the inclusion in the 
1g1r standards of advice that college 
graduation be supplemented by special 
study of content and pedagogy of sub- 
jects taught,’* but it was not until 1914 
that a specific requirement was in- 
cluded.** The matter was often before 
the Association during the next decade. 

In response, also, to the increased pop- 
ularity of the vocational studies and the 
pre-occupation of the Association in gen- 
eral assembly with the vocational field 
in the 1909 and 1910 meetings, the Board 
prepared definite recommendations to 
correct what appeared to be a growing 
menace, namely the employment of 
teachers with less than college gradua- 
tion to teach the new and popular sub- 


18 Proceedings, 1910, p. 62. 

14 This clause was retained until 1914 and was 
not considered as retroactive. 

15 Proceedings, 1914, Pp. 56. 
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jects. Although taking cognizance of the 
fact that the subjects were meeting with 
popular favor and that it was impossible 
to get an adequate supply of college 
graduates to teach them, the Board of 
Inspectors nevertheless expressed its 
alarm at the employment of a large and 
increasing number of instructors lack- 


‘ing the culture and scholarship repre- 


sented by the college degree. They 
urged upon the Commission three ap- 
proaches; first, concerted action in the 
training of such teachers; second, giving 
college credit for the vocational subjects; 
and third, prompt action on the part of 
college authorities to check “a lament- 
able but inevitable and, under the pres- 
ent circumstances, praiseworthy depar- 
ture from the well established custom 
of selecting only college graduates for 
positions in secondary schools.’’® While 
indicating the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, the Board anticipated the difficulty 
of achieving quick or satisfactory reme- 
dies. It seemed certain to be an important 
problem of the years ahead, as the As- 
sociation passed into the fourth decade 
of its existence. 

By 1910, accrediting had proved itself. 
It had gained steadily in influence and 
had set about the resolution of its sun- 
dry difficulties. However, it had its crit- 
ics. One of the boldest of these was Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd, a newcomer to 
the Association session and to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In an address before 
the Association that year he attacked the 
accrediting scheme vigorously and of- 
fered some new and somewhat disturb- 
ing suggestions.'’ The accrediting plan, 
said he, was better than the methods of 
the East but the standards lacked ob- 
jectivity; they were merely opinions, 
and, admission to the accredited list was 

16 Proceedings, 1910, p. 63. 

17 Jbid,, pp. 162-69. With this speech Professor 
Judd opened a career of outstanding leadership in 


the Association. His name rapidly became asso- 
ciated with progressive and dynamic movements. 
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based on judgments for which the strong 
-high schools cared little because the 
judgments were not full or convincing. 


Moreover, he maintained that the plan _ 


which was being employed failed to de- 
velop reciprocal relations. Why should 
not the high schools supervise the col- 
leges, he asked? He proposed that the 
Association form a central committee to 
receive reports from all of the high 
schools and all of the higher institutions, 
indicating among other facts where each 
student ranked in his class. He held the 
scientific study of complete reports on 
students to be of more importance and 
more value to the students than mere 
facilitation of college entrance. The in- 
spectors might thus have the kind of evi- 
dence that would make their judgments 
more objective.*® 

While there were some whole-hearted 
endorsements of Dr. Judd’s ideas, the de- 
sired action by the Association did not 
result. His views did however color much 
of the later activity of that body. The 
matter was at the time referred to the 
Commission and President A. Ross Hill, 
University of Missouri, urged action as 
a stimulus to the Association. The pro- 
posals would, he thought, give new prob- 
lems of a strictly educational sort. He 
believed the time had come when the As- 
sociation needed such problems—some- 
thing less mechanical. than those which 
had engaged attention for several years.1° 
If the Association was not prepared to 
follow Professor Judd’s lead in the ref- 
ormation of accrediting, it was prepared 
to study its reports from the secondary 
schools and to use them as a basis for 
improving standards and accrediting in 
general. Early in the next half decade 
_-the first of such detailed studies was re- 
ported by W. A. Jessup and L. D. Coff- 


man.?° 


18 bid., pp. 165 ff. 
19 [bid., p. 177. 
20 Walter A. Jessup and Lotus D. Coffman, 
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THE COMMISSION AND THE CURRICULUM 


While the Board of Inspectors was 
giving direction and impetus to the ac- 
crediting of secondary schools, the Com- 
mission proper, under the chairmanships 
of Dean Harry Pratt Judson (1901- 
1908) and President George E. MacLean 
(1908-1911), was directing a detailed 
study of high school curricula. During 
the first few years of the Association’s 
existence opinion had settled what the 
curriculum should be, and general reso- 
lutions had been the mode of giving it 
what effectiveness it may have had. With 
the advent of the Commission, however, 
systematic study began. In the years 


‘that followed the Commission’s assump- 


tion of the task, subject after subject was 
reported. 

The work was modified by an impor- 
tant step taken in 1906. In the annual 
meeting of that year standing commit- 
tees, consisting of two members from 
each of the states (one representing the 
college and the other the secondary 
school) were appointed on definitions 
of units and were empowered to recom- 
mend such revisions and additions to 
these units as might from time to time 
be necessary.?? 

The Expansion of the content of sub- 
ject matter in textbooks was making 
school units greater in quantity and thus 
was making more difficult the comple- 
tion of the fifteen units. Indeed, in some 
fields the content had increased in a few 
years as much as 50 per cent. In his 
Presidential Address in 1907, E. L. Har- 
ris contended that college entrance re- 


“North Central High Schools’ Thirteenth Vear- 
book, National Society for the Study of Education, 
Pt. f. 1912) pp. 73—n1 5. 

It was followed in rors by a similar stydy, in- 
cluding the colleges, by Charles.H. Judd and 
George S. Counts. The reports have been analyzed 
regularly since then. 

21 The Committees were appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Commission with much 
time and care. 
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quirements were too insistent on quanti- 
ty to secure the best quality of prepara- 
tion. At the conclusion of his exposition 
of conditions, he made several recom- 
mendations looking toward limiting con- 
tent and toward the establishment of 
permanent commissions by the College 
Entrance Examination ‘Board and the 
accrediting associations acting in con- 
junction.”* For several years Mr. Harris 
had been the North Central Association 
delegate to the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board meetings and was as 
friendly to the procedures of the Board 
as anyone in the Association. His rec- 
ommendations were therefore adopted 
and for several years the North Central 
Association men worked with the Board 
in harmony with these suggestions. How- 
ever, the unity of definitions desired by 
Harris was never brought about. 

The movement toward enlarging re- 
quirements decried by Harris occasioned 
one of the few real outbursts of dissen- 
tion which occurred on the floor of the 
Association during this period. The next 
year (1908) G. N. Carman, the secre- 
tary of the Commission, reported that 
the Commission favored revising the 
1902 definition of a unit so as to make 
it consist of work carried for five forty- 
five minute periods per week during 
thirty-six weeks instead of thirty-five 
weeks of four or five periods of forty- 
five minutes each as it had been defined 
in 1902. A spirit of insurrection flamed. 
Some objected to five periods per week; 
some held forty-five minutes too long 
for all subjects. Superintendent W. H. 
Elson, Cleveland, Ohio, asked for a 
statement from the Commission which 
would indicate its particular reasons for 
proposing this distinct change of enlarg- 
ing the school year. The implication was 
that the higher institutions were im- 
posing too rigid requirements. 


22, L. Harris, in the Proceedings, 1907, pp. 
LO=LEL. 
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The Proceedings carry little of the 
drama of the occasion; the Chicago 
Tribune account, which was more in de- 
tail, doubtless carred too much of it, even 
going so far as to misinterpret motives.?* 
The account was surmounted by four 
separate headlines, the first of which 
read: COLLEGES CLASH WITH HIGH 
SCHOOLS. The news story opened with 
a figurative flare: 


Friction between the two forms of educa- 
tional institutions in the alliance brought forth 
sparks yesterday at the annual meeting of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in a session at the Auditorium 
Hotel. 

Resentment of new additions to the require- 


‘ments laid upon the preparatory schools by 


the universities caused open declaration by 
high school heads that an attempt to carry the 
dictation to a further extreme than it now 
reaches would lead to a breach in the organi- 
zation. 


That is the scene as a reporter saw it. 
His account continues with specific 
statements of participants and of ques- 
tions asked during the discussion.** On 


23 The Chicago Tribune (March 28, 1908) made 
it appear a showdown on the part of the secondary 
school men. A few of them were certainly upset 
by the move to increase requirements for the unit, 
but so were some of the representatives of higher 
education. Moreover, Carman was really repre- 


_senting the secondary school and had as much 


voice in the Commission as either of the other two 
men (Baker and MacLean). Though there was 
doubtless feeling against the colleges on this oc- 
casion, it was probably not so great as the Tribune 
account makes it seem. 

24 The following statements are taken from the 
account: “J. W.. Carr, superintendent of public 
schools of Dayton, Ohio, uttered the ultimatum to 
the universities, but a dozen others joined in the 
question and protest that greeted different sections 
of the Commission’s report... . 

“¢& question,’ interrupted Superintendent Carr, 
‘Was the reason for this increased restriction a de- 
sire of the university professors to bring their 
schools to the standard required by the Carnegie 
Foundation so that the professors may be eligible 


‘to pension from that fund?’ 


“<T don’t know the motive of each individual of 
the Commission on voting for this section,’ par- 


_ Tied. Professor Carman, 


“¢ ‘Well, I have more than an idea,’ said the pub- 
lic school man, ‘that some such idea was in the 
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the other hand the Proceedings, edited 
by Dean Thomas Arkle Clark, secretary 
of the Association, only report the dis- 
cussion in brief, giving certain abstracts 
or excerpts of a few of the speakers and 
merely mentioning the names of others 
who took part. It is important to note, 
however, that all of the opponents of the 
revised definition were not from the pub- 
lic schools. 

A part of the opposition appeared to 
center in a belief that the universities 
were increasing restrictions merely in 
order that they might come up to the 
standard required by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for eligibility for pensions for 
professors. President J. H. Baker, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; President G. E. 
MacLean, University of Iowa; and G.N. 
Carman, Director of Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, the executive committee of the 
Commission drafted the definition. Ac- 
cording to Carman the definition agreed 
to by MacLean, Baker and himself was 
merely a record of what had come to be 
accepted by the regents of the University 
of New York and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion.”° 

The determined opposition voiced 
against the proposals made it necessary 
to refer the matter to a committee. This 
committee (ten in number) was com- 
posed of five representatives from each 
type of school. It included among others, 
C. H. Carey, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin, and 
J. W. Carr, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Dayton, Ohio, both of whom 


mind of the framers, and I want to say that things 
are reaching a stage in the laying down of require- 
ments where a revolt is ripening. The public school 
men know their duties, and when submission be- 
comes no longer possible, they will throw off the 
yoke and the tail will cease to wag the dog.’ 

““C, H. Carey, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Wisconsin followed him on the floor: 

““T believe what Mr. Carr has said is true,’ 
he declared, ‘A large number of public school 
educators feel that the dictation of the universities 
has gone too far.” 

25 Carman to Grinnell, May 29, 1934. 
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had been among the leaders of the oppo- 
sition. The committee revised the defini- 
tion to read, “A unit course of study is 


defined as a course covering a school year 


of not less than thirty-six weeks, with 
four or five periods per week of at least 
forty-five minutes.”° 

In effect the new definition was a 
compromise. One week was added to the 
thirty-five weeks of the 1902 definition, 
but the five days per week of the defini- 
tion under contest was left as it was in 
the 1902 definition, i.e., “four or five 
days per week.” Not content, however, 
the Committee charged the Commission 
to investigate the matter fully and to re- 
port later. 

A committee on Definition of Units 
with Principal E. L. Harris, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as chairman, was assigned the 
work. The next year (1909) this com- 
mittee submitted not only an entirely 
changed definition of a secondary school 
unit course of study, but also a definition 
for a college unit. The definitions follow: 

1. Secondary Schools. A unit course of study 
in a secondary school is defined as a course 
covering an academic year that shall include 
in the aggregate not less than 120 sixty-minute 
hours of class-room work, two hours of Man- 
ual Training or Laboratory work being equiva- 
lent to one hour of class room work. 

2. The College. A unit course of study in the 
college is defined as a course covering an aca- 
demic year that shall include in the aggregate 
not less than 150 sixty-minute hours of class- 
room work, at least two hours of Laboratory, 
Drawing, Shop, or Field work being equiva- 
lent to one hour of class-room work.?? 

Brief computations reveal that this 
new definition of a secondary school unit 
had the effect of restoring in disguise the 
bitterly opposed definition of the year 
before. The 120 sixty-minute hours of 
the new definition aggregate thirty-six 
weeks with five periods of forty minutes 
each. The forty-minute period was not 
really a concession; it had appeared in 


26 Proceedings, 1908, p. 120. 
27 Proceedings, 1909, pp. 58-59. 
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the 1903 high school standards and had 
remained there. Thus what the Commis- 
sion. desired was obtained by indirection 
and continued to function as a funda- 
mental guide in all secondary school 
judgments and as a universal practice in 
secondary schools. The clause pertaining 
to manual training and laboratory work 
was a natural concommitant of the in- 
creased attention to shop and laboratory 
work and the recognition that this work 
should be assigned less value in class 
room time than the academic subjects. 
When, therefore, the following year 
(1910) the Commission reported general 
requirements, the 1909 definitions of unit 
courses in secondary schools and colleges 
were items one and two. There followed 
a third terse statement that “the gradu- 
ation requirements of the high school and 
the entrance requirements of the college 
shall include fifteen units as above de- 
fined. Of the fifteen units three units of 
English and two of mathematics were 
specified as constants, signalizing a lib- 
eralizing tendency which had grown 
apace since the first half decade of the 
Association, when almost ail of the sec- 
ondary school studies were constants. 
Before this time, however, no statement 
concerning the curriculum had appeared 
in the standards. Possibly such would 
have been the case had not matters of 
this sort been referred to a committee 
other than the Board of Inspectors when 
the Commission was established. As it 
was no mention of program appeared in 
the standards until 1912, and then only 
vocational studies were mentioned.”® 
The report of the Commission for 
1910 carried matters of importance in ad- 
dition to the fundamental statements al- 
ready indicated. The Commission went 
on record as advocating the granting of 
college credit for work done in second- 
ary schools beyond the required fifteen 
units, with certain expressed qualifica- 


28 Proceedings, 1912, Pp. 30. 
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tions. It provided no way of enforcing 
the principle, but it was a definite step 
toward later provision for junior colleges 
and for junior college work in secondary 
schools. 

The major part of the report of 1910 
was composed of definitions of high 
school units. It was the big report, the 
culmination of eight years of reports, 
and included definitions of English, 
mathematics, history, Latin and Greek, 
German, French and Spanish, physics, 
chemistry geography, botany, zoology, 
commercial subjects, and manual train- 
ing.2® In harmony with the enabling 
provision of 1906, a balance between 
secondary and college men had been 
maintained on the committees. Most of 
the chairmen, however, were from the 
colleges; and it appears that they, with 
two or three members in each case, did 
most of the work,*° causing many high 
school men to feel that they had little 
share in the determining of the units.*+ 
Though all members of each committee 


29 Proceedings, 1910, pp. 77-160, 

30 President McVey, University of North Da- 
kota, in 1912, speaking mainly of the reports of 
1910, said in part: “... In the work of the com- 
mittees only two or three people were active— 
probably because of distance, inability to be pres- 
ent, and the like—in formulating the units, and 
as a consequence, a large portion of the committee 
are not consulted regarding the constitution of the 
units. This has brought to light the fact that many 
high school men feel that they have had little or no 
share in the determination of the units that are 
prescribed for the secondary schools.” Proceedings, 
EOT2, 45. 

31“This attitude doubtless had much to do 
with the recalcitrant mood of some of the second- 
ary school men at the Commission report in 1908. 
J. E. Armstrong in his Presidential Address in 1915 
referred in passing to the question of the domina- 
tion of the college ever the high school as promi- 
nent during the period from 1906 to 1910. (Pro- 
ceedings, 1915. p. 8) His fifteen years on the 
Executive Committee (1901-1915) gave him in- 
sights into Association affairs that must be ac- 
cepted as valuable. He believed it to be largely the 
fault of the high school men themselves that there 
was some college domination. He saw no desire 
on the part of the colleges to hold matters in their 
own hands,” Armstrong to Grinnell, February 4, 


1934. 
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did not share in the work, those who pre- 
pared the definitions in most cases sought 
the cooperation of committees of other 


associations and of national subject . 


groups, and in a few instances supple- 
mented this by sending out circulars to 
teachers and principals, and studying the 
suggestions made. 

TOWARD THE ACCREDITING OF COLLEGES 

As the procedures of secondary school 
accrediting developed and accrediting 
itself gained favor, the demand for the 
next logical step, the accreditment of 
colleges and universities became more in- 
sistent. It is doubtful, indeed, if any 
questions were more in the minds of 
members of the Association during its 
third half decade than “Shall we accredit 
colleges?” and later, “How shall we ac- 
credit colleges?” The issue was not new. 
It had been inherited from the previous 
period and had not yet gained substan- 
tial backing. Nor were colleges actually 
to be accredited during the period now 
under discussion, but the plan was to 
be adopted, machinery set up, and in- 
spection launched. The struggle to round 
out the work of the Association was defi- 
nitely to be won. 

Victory might have been delayed much 
longer had not the movement been given 
a powerful impulse in 1906, when it 
was vigorously championed by two of 
the most influential men of the Associa- 
tion, President G. E. MacLean,°? Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and G. N. Carman,?? Di- 


32 MacLean was President of the Association 
at the time, President of the National Association 
of State Universities, and was largely responsible 
for the forming of the National Conference Com- 
mittee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. He served as Chairman of the Confer- 
ence throughout most of the period. He became 
chairman of the Commission on Accredited Schools 
in 1908. 

33 Carman had been treasurer of the Associa- 
tion from its founding to 1901 and secretary of 
the Commission from its inception in r901. He 
was President of the Association in 1902. The 
leadership of Carman during this period is further 
attested to by A. S. Whitney (Letter Whitney to 
Grinnell, January 13, 1934), G. E. MacLean (Let- 
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rector of Lewis Institute, Chicago. Pres- 
ident MacLean opened the issue in his 
Presidential Address by asking, 

“At this meeting of the Association is 
not the time ripe for extending the work 
of the Commission on Accredited Schools 
to make a provision for a list of accred- 
ited colleges coordinate with a list of 
accredited fitting schools?” 

He pointed out that two points of de- 
parture had already been made in votes 
of the Association relative to Ph.D. de- 
grees and units of work required for en- 
trance. Moreover, the machinery already 
existed in the Commission. 

More telling was a paper by Carman 
on “Shall We Accredit Colleges?” He re- 
minded members of the Association that 
previous understandings had made it 
the duty of the Association to do five 
things, three of which related to colleges 
and two to high schools. The Association 
had bound itself to certain principles 
when it had established the Commission. 
Up to that time, however, it had limited 
its activities chiefly to the high school 
side of the program, and had done this 
(1) by defining unit courses of study, 
(2) by securing uniformity in the stand- 
ards and methods of high school inspec- 
tion, and (3) by preparing a list of ac- 
credited high schools. With reference to 
the college its duty was (1) to serve as 
a standing committee on uniformity of 
entrance requirements and (2) formu- 
late methods and standards for the as- 
signment of college credit for work done 
in high schools in advance of the college 
entrance requirements.°* 

He pressed for college accrediting 
mainly on the grounds (1) that the Com- 
mission could not define units of college 
work without inspecting the colleges, (2) 
that the better equipped high schools 


ter, MacLean to Grinnell, January 1, 1934), and 
C. H. Judd (Letter, Judd to Grinnell, January 3, 
1934), men who were themselves prominent during 
this stage of Association history. 

34 Proceedings, 1906, pp. 81-87. 
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might be encouraged to do at least two 
years of college work, (3) that the time 
had come when the Association ought to 
do systematically and consistently what 
it has always done in a haphazard way, 
and (4) that half of the work then done 
in secondary schools and colleges cov- 
ered ground common to both. 

The first direct action following Car- 
man’s talk was the passage of a motion, 
put by him in his paper and offered later 
by Superintendent Nightingale, that the 
name of the Commission on Accredited 
Schools be changed to the Commission 
on Accredited Schools and Colleges. On 
motion, the Commission was also in- 
structed to report at the annual meeting 
on the advisability of adopting a plan 
for the inspection of colleges and univer- 
sities and for the standardization of their 
work.®® 

The Executive Committee of the Com- 
mission, to which the important ques- 
tion was referred by the Commission 
proper, included Harry Pratt Judson, 
University of Chicago, J. H. Baker, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and George N. Car- 
man, Lewis Institute.**° They did not 
report in 1907 as instructed, but con- 
tinued to study the problem. It was a 
delicate issue, and many members, 
particularly among the college men, were 
not in sympathy with the idea. Indeed, 


35 This motion was offered by Professor Hicks 
as a substitute for a somewhat more impetuous 
move by Nightingale, asking that the machinery 
be set in motion for inspecting and accrediting of 
colleges. Nightingale’s motion was tabled, The As- 
sociation was not yet ready to commit itself to the 
plan. 

36 Judson was chairman, Baker, vice-chairman, 
and Carman, secretary. It is important to note 
that all three men were veterans of the early, 
formative years of the Association. 

37 A, S. Whitney, Inspector, University of Mich- 
igan, and Chairman of the Board of Inspectors, 
said in a letter to the writer (January 13, 1934): 
“The opposition was due entirely to a feeling on 
the part of the majority that it was too delicate 
a movement to enter upon without more careful 
consideration. There was a feeling that colleges 
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much of the support given it was so 
qualified that it might well have stimu- 
lated universal doubt as to the wisdom of 
venturing on the enterprise. President 
E. J. James, University of Illinois, pro- 
fessedly a supporter of the movement, 
raised one of the objections frequently 
heard. In his Presidential Address in 
1908 he said: 

All this work of standardization has its dis- 
advantages as well as advantages. When we 
once accept definitions we bind ourselves in im- 
portant respects. Our institutions begin to crys- 


tallize and harden. Progress becomes difficult ; 
changes are hard to make. 


But the cause had gained decidedly in 
favor by 1908, and the Committee had 
prepared its report carefully. President 
MacLean, who had that year taken Jud- 
son’s place as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, reviewed the action of 1906 by 
which the name of the Commission had 
been changed and the body instructed 
to report on the advisability of adopting 
a plan for college accrediting. The mem- 
bers of the Commission were not yet, he 
said, ready to recommend the adoption 
of the report in its present form but sub- 
mitted it in a manner designed to lead 
to a discussion of the main features in- 
volved in the inspection of colleges. 
Clearly the Commission was still ap- 
proaching the issue with some doubts. 

But the report had the desired effect. 
Questions, comments, and suggestions 
followed, chiefly concerned the forming 
of a Board of Inspectors. Some advocated 
using the existing Board; others sug- 


would look upon it as an interference with their 
own private domain and would resent it. 

J. E. Armstrong, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Association throughout the first 
fifteen years of the century, speaking from the 
viewpoint of a high school principal wrote: “After 
the standards were set up for high schools, we of 
the high schools felt the colleges were as much 
in need of being standardized as we were. At first 
this was indignantly opposed by some of the col- 
lege men .. .” Armstrong to Grinnell, February 


14, 1934. 
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gested different groups. The upshot of 
the discussion was the adoption of a 
motion made by Nightingale, that the 
report be recommitted. 

The next day definite recommenda- 
tions were made to the Association and 
adopted, marking another important 
mile post in the development of the 
North Central Association. The recom- 
mendations were 


1. That the Commission undertake the work 
of inspecting and accrediting colleges of liberal 
arts, whether separate or in universities 
through a committee of three in each state. 
The Committee shall be constituted as follows: 

The first member shall be an inspector of 
schools. (a) In states having such an official 
the inspector of schools appointed by the state 
university. (b) in other states the inspector of 
schools appointed by the state authority, or 
if there is no such official, such person as the 
secretary of the Commission may select.?8 

The second member of the Committee shall 
be a president or Dean of a college institution 
in this Association, selected by the officers of 
the Commission. 

The third member shall be a superintendent 
or principal of a secondary school in this As- 
sociation selected by the officers of the 
Commission.39 

The inspector shall be the organ of com- 
munication between the colleges and the Com- 
mission. 

2. The inspection will be upon invitation. 

3. The accrediting shall be upon vote of the 
Association upon recommendation of the Com- 
mission, based upon the report of the Com- 
mittee of Inspection. 

4. The Commission shall report at the next 
meeting of the Association the standards for 
accrediting. 

5. The officers of the Commission are au- 
thorized to make blanks to secure the necessary 
data for the use of the accrediting committee. 

6. In case the Association at its present meet- 


88 This rule obtained at the time with reference 
to high school inspectors. 

39 It will be noted that two of the members of 
the Committee for each state (and in some cases 
all three members) were to be appointed by the 
officers of the Commission, that is, the chairman, 
the vice-chairman, and the secretary, Thus, much 
more responsibility was added to a small group 
which already had become a power in the admin- 
istration of Association affairs. 
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ing is ready to set standards for accrediting, 
point four above is withdrawn.*° 

The report was adopted when the 
chair (President E. J. James) asked what 
was to be done with it. The six points 
provided definite machinery for accred- 
iting and kept the control in the Commis- 
sion. To a large extent it was kept in the 
executive committee of the Commission. 

But the Association was not ready to 
set standards; hence point four was oper- 
ative. The Commission therefore set to 
work to devise suitable standards. It 
made use of information gathered by the 
Carnegie Foundation and the reports of 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 


_cation; it also used some of the reports 


of the Association of American Univer- 
sities. 

By way of introduction, President 
MacLean, who presented the standards 
the next year, told the Association that 
it was the hope of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, and of the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities that within two 
years the Association could so digest its 
data and develop the points that were 
offered that reasonable and fair standards 
might be had for what was called a stand- 
ard American University. Since the 
standards were the first to be prescribed 
by the Association for colleges and uni- 
versities, they are included here in full: 


1. The Standard American College is a col- 
lege with a four years’ curriculum with a 
tendency to differentiate its parts in such a 
way that the first two years are a continuation 
of, and a supplement to, the work of second- 
ary instruction as given in the high school, 
while the last two years are shaped more and 
more distinctly in the direction of special, pro- 
fessional, or university instruction. For stu- 
dents who are not to enter professional or 
graduate schools, and for those who are Willing 
to lay a broader foundation for their profes- 
sions than is laid by those who specialize at the 
end of the sophomore year in the university, 
the four years college work may be treated as 


40 Proceedings, 1908, pp. 121-22. 
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a unit. For those who have chosen their pro- 
fessions that last two years in the best inde- 
pendent colleges should provide ample oppor- 
tunities for training preliminary to the pro- 
fessions. The independent college may thus 
become a cooperative university college. 

2. The minimum scholastic requirement of 
all instructors shall be equivalent to graduation 
from a college belonging to this Association 
and graduate work equal at least to that re- 
quired for a Master’s degree. Graduate study 
and training in research equivalent to that re- 
quired for the Ph.D. degree is usually neces- 
sary, but an instructor’s success is to be de- 
termined by the efficiency of his teaching, and 
not by his research work. 

3. The college shall require for admission 
not less than fourteen secondary units, as de- 
fined by this Association. 

4. The college shall require not less than 
twelve college units, or 120 semester hours for 
graduation. 

5. The character of the curriculum, the et- 
ficiency of instruction, the scientific spirit, the 
standard for regular degrees, the conservatism 
in granting honorary degrees, the tone of the 
institution shall be chief factors in determining 
efficiency. 

6. The college shall be provided with ade- 
quate books in~the library and laboratory 
equipment to develop fully and illustrate each 
course taught. 

4. The number of hours of work given by 
each instructor will vary in the different de- 
partments. To determine this the amount of 
preparation required for the class and the time 
needed for study to keep abreast of the sub- 
ject, together with the number of students, 
must be taken into account. 

8. The college must be able to prepare its 
graduates to enter without conditions as candi- 
dates for advanced degrees from reputable 
graduate colleges. 

9. No institution shall be considered for 
membership or retain membership unless a 
regular blank has been filed with the Commis- 
sion, and is filed triennially, unless the inspec- 
tors have waived the presentation of the tri- 
ennial blank. 

to. The local inspector shall be the organ of 
communication between the college and the 
Commission.*! 


Approval had now been given to the idea 
of accreditinginstitutions of higher learn- 
ing, the machinery of doing so had been 


41 Proceedings, 1909, PP. 52-54. 
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set up, and standards had been framed; 
yet the actual accrediting waited. An- 
other year passed before the committee 
which was to inaugurate the work of in- 
specting colleges was appointed by the 
Commission. But when appointed, it in- 
cluded Professor A. S. Whitney, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who had directed the 
accrediting of high schools since the be- 
ginning; President J. H. T. Main, Grin- 
nell College; Dean E. A. Birge, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Principal G. W. 
Benton, Indianapolis; and Superintend- 
ent J. S. Brown, Joliet, Il. Three of 
these five members represented higher 
institutions; two secondary schools; but 
all were seasoned in Association service. 

The following recommendations with 
regard to the procedures of this commit- 
tee were then approved: 


1. That the State Committees for inspecting 
colleges shall organize on or before May 1, 1910. 

2. That they be instructed to return reports 
on all colleges in their respective territory by 
July 1, 1910. These reports are to be referred 
to a Committee of Five, appointed by the Com- 
mission, which committee is instructed to tab- 
ulate all reports and make recommendations 
not later than November 1, 1910, as to the 
standards of the Association. If possible the 
committee will present a list of colleges which 
have been inspected by the state committees, 
for consideration at the next meeting of the 
Association. 

3. The Committee of Five is instructed to 
send to the State Committees for use during 
the inspection such instructions as may be 
necessary to supplement the data called for in 
the report blanks already issued. 

4. The Committee of Five shall consist of 
one inspector of schools, two secondary school 
men, and two representatives of colleges and 
universities. The secretary of the committee 
shall be the chief executive officer.41" 


Thus finally at the close of the third 
half decade, the Association through the 
Commission and its committees set itself 
to the inspection and accrediting of col- 
leges and universities. From the begin- 
ning, direction of the work was centered 


41° Proceedings, 1910, p. 69. 
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in the executive committee of the Com- 
mission—Judson, Baker and Carman to 
1908, and thereafter (until after the 
work was fairly launched) MacLean, 
Baker, and. Carman. In the launching 
of the new accrediting project, as in the 
developing of high school accrediting, 
A. S. Whitney was given an important 
part to play. 


THE ASSOCIATION PROPER 


The educational trends of the times 
were mirrored in the deliberations of the 
general assembly of the Association as 
well as in the works of the Commission. 
Changing viewpoints respecting both the 
matter and manner of education and the 
organization of both secondary and 
higher education found expression and 
support therein. In time, too, these de- 
liberations bore fruit in action. It is in- 
teresting to note, also, that what has 
been approached and discussed as some- 
what revolutionary in the first half dec- 
ade of the century, was frequently 
ardently expounded and fostered in the 
second. In its attitude toward new edu- 
cational issues the North Central Asso- 
ciation had been (and continued to be) 
decidedly progressive. 

Chief among these issues was voca- 
tional education. In its several aspects it 
had been before the Association from 
time to time since 1900, but it was not 
until 1907 that it began to loom as a 
major issue. For several years thereafter 
it increased in importance, becoming 
indeed the first question of the period in 
point of time given to topics. 

Interest was stimulated in the subject 
in 1907 by Charles A. Bennett, Bradley 
Polytechnique Institute. He made a dis- 
tinction between manual arts work 
(which he held was largely cultural) 
and industrial education or trade in- 
struction, which, he claimed, was com- 
mercial in intent. 

He advocated (and received support 
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from Superintendent Elson of Cleveland 
and others) more technical and practical 
courses and better preparation of teach- 


-ers on the technical side. Though the 


disposition of the assembly was positive, 
no action resulted. 

The time given to the issue was in- 
creased the following year when Dean 
Woodward, Washington University, re- 
ported for the Committee on Manual 
Training for Girls, and when papers 
were read on Commercial and Industrial 
High Schools vs Commercial and Indus- 
trial Courses in High Schools. Open 
forum discussions followed both ses- 
sions. That year sufficient missionary 
zeal was aroused for the Association to 
bring about the creation and appoint- 
ment of a Committee to the National 
Education Association to urge investiga- 
tion and report in that body. Unfortu- 
nately for the cause, lack of financial 
provision by the National Education As- 
sociation made immediate results impos- 
sible. This the Committee reported back 
to the Association in 1909, but called 
attention also to the promise of the Coun- 
cil of Education of the United States to 
name a committee to investigate the 
subject. The Committee report closed 
with a statement that indicated the grow- 
ing importance of the problem: “We 
have since been lead to believe that this 
Committee will be named at the Den- 
ver meeting of the National Educational 
Association, and we look forward to this 
action with great anxiety, because the 
subject of industrial education is rapidly 
demanding some kind of solution.” 

Meanwhile the Association pressed 
forward on its own account to thresh 
out the issues. Units in the vocational 
studies were defined, and a full program 
for 1910 was planned. That year Dean 
Woodward, who was chairman of the 
Committee on Manual Training, de- 
voted the Presidential Address to indus- 
trial education. He made a plea for the 
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“neglected half,” those who leave school 
through lack of interest, and he outlined 
attacks on the problem through corpo- 
ration schools, private trade schools, pub- 
lic trade schools, and cooperative schools. 
It carried not only the dignity of a presi- 
dential address, but the weight of sound 
argument and persuasion as well. To 
further his arguments, expository papers 
were given during the afternoon session 
to the Association. These papers dealt 
with the work of the Cleveland Tech- 
nical High School, The Fitchburg Plan 
of Industrial Education, and the Voca- 
tional School. All of the speakers in- 
sisted on the need for more of the sort 
of education implied in the papers. An 
atmosphere of enthusiasm for vocational 
training pervaded the assembly and sug- 
gested the likelihood of resultant action. 

During the sessions no other curricu- 
lar issue received more than passing at- 
tention by the general assembly, though 
the Commission, as has been shown, 
was very much preoccupied with all 
phases of education. The reorganization 
of secondary and higher education, was, 
however, arousing popular attention. In 
particular the six year secondary school, 
with the junior high school idea included, 
was gaining advocacy. Nevertheless, 
there were a number who opposed it. 
Among these was Principal G. W. Ben- 
ton of the Shortridge High School, In- 
dianapolis. As early as 1906 he attacked 
the proposal as adding to an expense that 
was already becoming too great. His gen- 
eral theme, based on a questionnaire 
study through secondary school men, 
was that colleges should liberalize en- 
trance requirements and make possible 
utilitarian subjects. Until that was done, 
said he, increasing expense of the high 
school would make inadvisable the con- 
sideration of plans such as the six-year 
high school. 

In 1010, the year of the establishment 
of the first junior high school in Berke- 
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ley, California, W. A. Greeson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan read a paper entitled “The Six-Six 
Plan of Organizing Public Schools. He 
held that industrial education was one 
of the forces behind the consideration of 
the new school organization thus pro- 
posed. In his Presidential Address the 
Same year, Principal E. W. Coy, Cincin- 
nati, enumerated some of the problems 
of secondary and higher education. 
Among those which he recognized were 
the agitation for industrial education, 
the deficiencies in school articulation, 
and pupil differences which were giving 
rise to a demand for school reorganiza- 
tion. He felt the time to be a period of 
agitation of great changes, with radi- 
cals and extremists occupying the cen- 
ter of the stage. 

One of the foremost problems touched 
upon by Coy was coeducation. It had 
been growing apace as a practice since 
the founding of the Association. Both in 
secondary schools and in colleges the 
percentages of girls had increased greatly 
without changing the essential bent of 
the curriculum, which was designed prin- 
cipally for boys. What should be the 
education of women? was a question fre- 
quently asked. In the vocational field 
Dean Woodward’s Committee on Man- 
ual Training for Girls had essayed to 
answer the problem in a limited field. 
In order to deal with the problem in all 
its aspects, an entire session of the meet- 
ing of 1907 was devoted to it. The co- 
educational plans of various universities 
and high schools were presented and 
most of the leaders read papers or entered 
the open forum discussion. The session 
was a festival of enlightenment, a shar- 
ing of experience; and though the As- 
sociation took no regular action the ses- 
sion without doubt exerted influence on 
the policies of the individual schools. 

Athletics, which had given the Associ- 
ation so much concern during the pre- 
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ceding half decade, claimed the spot- 
light only once during this period. That 
was in 1909. To support a national 
movement to secure appropriate bene- 
fits of intercollegiate athletics, it was re- 
solved that the Association offer five 
principles of action, which were stated. 
After discussion pro and con, the mat- 
ter was referred to the Committee on 
Athletics, where, after the recommenda- 
tion had been made that the Associa- 
tion reaffirm its previous acts in refer- 
ence to athletics, the matter was allowed 
to rest. 

One of the earliest debates on the As- 
sociation floor had concerned the teach- 
ing of college freshmen. In 1906, in a 
discussion of supervision of work of high 
school and college freshmen, the matter 
was before the assembly again, with less 
attention to actual pedagogy and more 
attention to the new field of guidance. 
The discussion was under the lead of 
Dean Thomas Arkle Clark, University 
of Illinois, who was impelled by the in- 
terest aroused to make a questionnaire 
study of practice all over the country. 
In 1908, he reported his findings to the 
Association and concluded with the 
statement that what was being done was 
somewhat mechanical and machine-like, 
with little attention paid to the needs or 
habits of the individual student. No of- 
ficial action resulted, but both higher 
and secondary education men expressed 
themselves in favor of more guidance 
activity of a constructive sort. 

The Association continued its policy 
of maintaining relations with other edu- 
cational groups through what means were 
available. The Committees on Defini- 
tions of Units in the several subject fields 
had sought the cooperation of all organ- 
izations interested in the same work, and 
the Commission had referred to other 
groups in its preparations to accredit 
colleges. Delegates continued to attend 
the meetings of the College Entrance 
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Examination Board and the Conference 
on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English. 

The former of these bodies had been 
growing in status, particularly through- 
out the East and among the private col- 
leges. Principal E. L. Harris was the del- 
egate from the Association. His report 
in 1906 was to the effect that the Board 
declined to take action on the Associa- 
tion request that it make examinations 
on requirements set by the Conference 
on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English for 1909, 1910, and 1911. The 
following year Harris concluded his re- 
port: “Your delegate believes that the 
College Entrance Examination Board is 
doing a great work and that the North 
Central Association should cooperate 
with it in the question of definitions and 
college entrance requirements.” 

The Association did cooperate with 
the Board during the following year 
when it sent two representatives to meet 
with the Board’s Committee on Defini- 
tion of Physics for Secondary Schools. 
It is difficult, however, to point to any 
significantly fruitful relationship en- 
joyed with the Board except in the defi- 
nition of units. It will be remembered 
that a missionary spirit guided the send- 
ing of a delegate at first; and when the 
relationship was finally severed in 1918, 
it was after several years of inactive 
affiliation and loss of interest. As the As- 
sociation got deeper into its own work, 
its interest in groups other than the ac- 
crediting associations appeared to wane. 

Largely through the leadership and 
enthusiasm of President MacLean, the 
Association entered with good spirit into 
the National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools when it was projected by Mac- 
Lean in 1906. The growing interest of the 
Association, at the time, in college stand- 
ards made the relationship valuable. 
Though the Conference Committee was 
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several years in perfecting its organiza- 
tion, it set to work under the presidency 
of MacLean (and with representatives 
from eight major organizations) to 
study standards of colleges and univer- 
sities. It influenced materially the work 
of the North Central Association Com- 
mission in its preparation of college 
standards. 

Membership during the years from 
1906 to 1910 remained fairly constant 
except for a sprint of college membership 
from forty-five to fifty-seven in 1908, 
a leap in the secondary school quota the 
following year from seventy-six to nine- 
ty-two; and an accompanying increase 
in individual membership from fifty-two 
to sixty-five. These figures, however, 
represent almost the total gain during the 
period. The high school total was eighty 
in 1906 and ninety-six in 1910, a gain 
of sixteen, of which twelve were added 
in the one year. Individual memberships, 
like the high schools, decreased from 
1906 to 1908 so that the total gain for 
the period was made in the one year. 

This tendency in membership is part- 
ly accounted for by the care with which 
the Executive Committee sought during 
the first two years of the period to con- 
tinue the parity in membership required 
by the constitution, and by the removal 
of that clause in 1908. The clause was 
inserted by the founders to insure 
against domination by either factor; 
moreover it was desired that the mem- 
bership remain small, that is, no more 
than 150. 

The small membership appears to 
have been held desirable by the leaders 
throughout the intervening years. It af- 
forded a working group, most of whom 
knew each other and were able to work 
effectively together.*? But by 1907 the 


42 This point was stressed by both Carman and 
Whitney in letters to the writer. Carman to Grin- 
nell, May 29, 1934; Whitney to Grinnell, January 


13, 1934. 


pressure to admit more secondary schools 
was fast becoming great. Moreover it 
had been necessary for several years to 
keep the college balance up by admit- 
ting more individual members from the 
higher institutions. In 1907 it was de- 
cided that no more secondary schools 
should be elected, at least until the con- 
stitution was changed. The problem was 
particularly difficult since high schools 
were rushing to the accredited list, and 
accredited high schools had been invited 
to membership. The Executive Commit- 
tee saw no way out of the difficulty ex- 
cept to abolish the constitutional provi- 
sion requiring it to keep the membership 
equal as between higher and secondary 
schools. 

A year’s notice was required for con- 
stitutional changes. When the Executive 
Committee offered the amendment in 
1907, it was with the explanation that 
there had never been an occasion in the 
Association when the representation of 
secondary education had voted one way 
and the representatives of higher educa- 
tion another way. In conclusion the 
Committee said: ‘The Executive Com- 
mittee favors a policy that will enable 
us to recommend desirable institutions 
for membership as they may apply, 
whether they be higher or secondary.” 

The next year the clause was stricken 
from the Constitution and, ironically 
enough, the first real dissention between 
the two types of schools flamed, as has 
been described, in the matter of the defi- 
nition of a unit course of study. The 
same year a needed section bearing on 
membership was added to the constitu- 
tion. It was to the effect that a member- 
ship would lapse if dues remained unpaid 
for two years. An interpretation (not in 
the constitution) declared that second- 
ary schools and colleges whose member- 
ship had lapsed could become members 
only by making a new application and 
being duly approved. 


nw 
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Membership was further affected, 
though not immediately, by an amend- 
ment in 1910 to Section 6 of Article III, 
adding: “After April 1, 1912, no col- 
lege or university shall be eligible to 
membership which is not on the list of 
accredited colleges of the Association.” 

At the same time section 4 of Article 
III was changed so that colleges requir- 
ing only fourteen units instead of fifteen 
for admission might become members. 
The practice of requiring fifteen units 
had not been followed by all member 
colleges, nor enforced by the Association 
in admitting to membership. Moreover, 
the College Standards, adopted in 1909, 
had required but fourteen hours for ad- 
mission to college. Accordingly this 
amendment appears to have been timely 
and logical. 

It has been shown that a small mem- 
bership was held to be desirable through- 
out the early years, as such a limited 
number afforded a good working group. 
The same men attended meetings year 
after year and occupied positions of 
leadership in the Association. A cursory 
examination of the official personnel, 
particularly those in key positions, dur- 
ing the third half-decade, shows that 
they were men who had formed their al- 
liances with the Association in the first 
year or two of Association history. Of 
the five presidents during this period, 
Harris was a founder, Coy, Woodward, 
and Benton were active after the first or 
second annual meetings, and James had 
only a little less of service. The Treas- 
urer, J. E. Armstrong, had been an officer 
since 1901 and had been interested and 
active since the beginning. All of the 
members of the Executive Committee of 
the Commission, which, it has been seen, 
had been given much of the executive 
power of the Association, were among 
the earliest leaders of the Association. 
Judson, Carman, and Baker (and, after 
1908, MacLean) were the officers. All 
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had records of distinguished service in 
the Association before the founding of 
the Commission. 

That the direction of the Association 


‘had continued to rest largely in the hands 


of men who had conceived and shaped 
the foundation principles is important, 
particularly in view of the fact that at 
no time during the half decade from 
1906 to 1910 did the registered attend- 
ance at meetings fall below 127, the num- 
ber for the 1906 meeting, and it reached 
as high as 212 the final year of the pe- 
riod.** Presumably all had voices of the 
floor, and no means had been taken to 
restrict voting to official delegates.** The 
policy of having the chair appoint a 
nominating committee, which in turn 
nominated officers for the ensuing year, 
could, of course, have served well to keep 
the important offices in the hands of 
men well established in Association serv- 
ice. The members at large of the Com- 
mission were appointed by the Chair 
also. There is no indication, however, 
that either practice was in any respect 
unsatisfactory to members. Indeed, the 
Association approval of the list of nom- 
inees for office becamé a routine matter. 

If the membership was _ increasing 
slightly and revenues enlarging as a re- 
sult of the graduation in fees which be- 
came effective in 1905, the expenditures 
were also increasing rapidly. Whereas 
the outlay for r901 had been $135.40, it 
was $615.33 for 1909. The expenses of 
tgor had included printing of Proceed- 
ings; printing, stationary, and postage; 
and expenses of the Executive Commit- 
tee ($19.30). For 1909 they had come 
to include such items as expenses of com- 
mittee to College Entrance Examination 
Board and national conferences, clerical 
assistance, express, and expenses of the 


43 Registration rolls were published regularly 
after 1900. 

44 Letter, December 29, 1933. Carman to Grin- 
nell. Carman was an officer of the Association 
throughout the first eighteen years. 
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Board of Inspectors. A shortage of funds, 
was not, however, felt, after the gradu- 
ated fees were imposed, until the work 
was further expanded in the fourth half- 
decade. 

SUMMARY 

1. Accrediting of secondary schools 
during the third half decade made de- 
cided gains both in number of schools 
added to the list and in influence upon 
secondary education. Even out-lying 
states doubled and tripled their number 
of accredited schools, and new states 
sought affiliation with the North Central 
Association and the benefits of accredit- 
ing. 

2. In the meanwhile the machinery 
for accrediting was being improved. 
Some of the standards were changed as 
the Board gained more complete knowl- 
edge of the schools, and others were 
added. In 1906 a standard relating to 
graduation of students was added and 
was supplemented in 1909 by a state- 
ment limiting the pupil load. Require- 
ments for school buildings were added in 
1907. The four standards of 1902 grew 
by revision and enlargement to twelve 
in IQro. 

3. The Board of Inspectors sought 
to learn through committees something 
of appropriate professional requirements 
for teachers. The first standards had 
carried a clause advising professional 
training, but it had not been retained in 
subsequent years. Now something more 
specific and mandatory was desired. The 
Board also was concerned about the in- 
crease in teachers without college de- 
grees, following the greatly augmented 
popularity of vocational education. 

4. The Commission, in the meanwhile, 
was directing a detailed study of high 
school curricula. In 1906 the work was 
given impetus by the appointment of 
standing committees, consisting of one 
high school and one college representa- 
tive from each state, on definitions of 
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units in the several subject fields. Most 
of these committees made their major 
reports in 1910, culminating the first 
important phase of curriculum activity: 
the clear and definite description of sub- 
ject matter. Though many agencies had 
been used in formulating the units, the 
actual work with each committee was 
done in most cases by the chairman and 
a small number of each group. This gave 
rise to a feeling in some quarters that 
the college dominated the definition of 
units. 

5. Opposition was aroused against the 
so-called domination of the universities 
when the Commission attempted to ob- 
tain approval for a change in the 1902 
definition of a unit course of study in 
the secondary school. The new definition 
would require thirty-six weeks with five 
periods per week of forty-five minutes 
each, instead of thirty-five weeks with 
four or five periods of forty-five minutes 
per week. Finally after a heated discus- 
sion, a special committee was appointed, 
which presented a compromise definition 
retaining the thirty-six weeks but per- 
mitting the alternative of four or five 
periods per week. The next year, how- 
ever, the Association adopted without 
opposition of moment, a definition of a 
unit course requiring 120 sixty-minute 
hours, which in effect restored the five 
periods per week for thirty-six weeks 
favored by the Commission in 1908. The 
new definition was retained and a similar 
one, defining a college course as one in- 
cluding not less than 150 sixty-minute 
hours, was adopted. Both definitions 
took laboratory and shop courses into 
consideration for the first time. 

6. In the closing year of the period 
the Commission set graduation require- 
ments from the secondary school and en- 
trance requirements of the college at 
fifteen units, according to the new defi- 
nition. At the same time it went on rec- 
ord as advocating the granting of college 
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credit for work done in secondary schools 
beyond the required fifteen units, thus 
promoting the junior college. 

7. The movement toward the accredit- 
ment of colleges was approached ginger- 
ly; but a few leaders held persistently 
to the cause and before the end of the 
period, machinery had been devised, col- 
lege standards drawn up, and a commit- 
tee to inaugurate the work appointed and 
instructed. G. N. Carman, G. E. Mac- 
Lean, Harry Pratt Judson, and J. H. 
Baker were most intimately connected 
with the rise of the movement and with 
the formulation of definite plans. 

8. The Association was now on the 
eve of rounding out its accrediting work; 
the cause had gained sufficient backing 
to be assured. It was being watched with 
some anxiety by the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. The 
growth of the movement had been much 
slower than the earlier one for high 
school accrediting had been, but its 
foundations well-laid and the leaders 
were encouraged as they faced the fu- 
ture. 

9. The Association proper lent itself 
to detailed study and discussion over 
several years of a problem very much 
in the public mind—vocational educa- 
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tion. A committee to urge the National 
Education Association to investigate vo- 
cational education was appointed in the 
Association, units of study were formu- 
lated, papers were presented on its vari- 
ous forms and aspects, and it colored 
deliberations and actions in other fields. 
Yet, at the close of the period it pre- 
sented no less a problem than at the be- 
ginning. 

10. Other issues receiving more than 
passing attention of the Association were 
the six-six plan of school organization, 
coeducation, and guidance of college and 
high school freshmen. Interest of the As- 
sociation proper was shifting from col- 
lege entrance and curriculum to other 
phases of education. 

11. The Association was still cleaving 
to the ideal of a small working body. 
Most of its officers had been active on 
its committees and in its deliberations 
since the earliest years. The first step 
away from the equalized and limited 
group was taken in 1908 when the clause 
requiring parity between college and 
secondary school was stricken out. The 
secondary school membership made a 
substantial increase the following year. 
The total membership, over the five 
years, however, may be characterized as 
having but slight gains. 


PART VI. STANDARDIZING THE COLLEGES, 1911-1915 


At the opening of the fourth half decade 
of the North Central Association’s ex- 
istence the anxious attention of the As- 
sociation, and, to a significant extent, of 
leaders of higher education all over the 
country, was turned on its experiment in 
college inspection and accrediting. No 
one expected precipitate action. The de- 
cision to accredit had waited on several 
years of deliberation, and several more 
years had gone into making all needful 
preliminary investigations and prepara- 
tions. But in 1910 it seemed that the last 


of the preparatory moves had been 
made. A committee to inaugurate the 
work was appointed, equipped with in- 
structions, and provided with standards 
for judging the liberal arts colleges both 
in the universities and separately. 

It was not presumed that a list of 
approved colleges would be ready the 
next year, but an amendment to the 
constitution in 1910 had made a, list 
imperative by 1912. The amendment 
had specified that after April 1, 1912 no 
college or university would be eligible 
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for membership which was not on the 
list of accredited colleges. When, there- 
fore, the Commission pursued its work 
through rt910 and 1911 and came to 
1912 without having consummated its 
plans and prepared a list, it was forced 
to the device of securing adoption of a 
resolution giving all member colleges 
and universities of the Association the 
accredited status for one year.” 

The inherent difficulties of the work 
rather than inactivity on the part of the 
Committee had caused the delay. It had, 
in fact, been found necessary to enlarge 
the Committee of Inspection from five 
to seven. This was done in 191I on mo- 
tion of G. N. Carman, chairman of the 
Commission.* At the same time Carman 
caused the phrase “based upon the re- 
port of the Committee of Inspection” 
to be stricken from the enabling act 
which read, “The accrediting shall be 
by vote of the Association upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission, based 
upon the report of the Committee of In- 
spection.”* The Commission thus as- 
sumed responsibility before the Associ- 
ation for its recommendations to the list. 

By 1912 the Committee on Inspection 
and the Commission had found the 
original standards not altogether satis- 
factory. A list materially revised and 
augmented was submitted for approval. 
Five important new requirements were 
added as Standards 5, 6, 7, 8, and rr. 
Numbers 5 and 6 concerned support, not 
hitherto mentioned at all; number 7 
dealt with departmental organization of 
the college, and number 8 with building 
and equipment; number rr carried the 
first mention of class size. As adopted 
they read: 


5. The college, if a corporate institution, 
shall possess a productive endowment of not 
less than $200,000. 


1 Proceedings, 1910, p. 21. 

2 Proceedings, 1912, Pp. 23. 
3 Proceedings, 1911, p. 104 
4 Ibid., p. 104. 
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6. The college, if a tax-supported institution, 
shall receive an annual income of not less than 
$100,000, 

7. The college shall maintain at least eight 
distinct departments in liberal arts, each with 
at least one professor giving full time to the 
college work in that department. 

8. The location and construction of the 
buildings, the lighting, heating and ventilation 
of the rooms, the nature of the laboratories, 
corridors, closets, water supply, school furni- 
ture, apparatus, and method of cleaning shall 
be such as to insure hygienic conditions for 
both students and teachers. 

11. The college shall limit the number of stu- 
dents in a recitation or laboratory class to 
thirty.® 


Here was manifest a disposition to in- 
sure against inadequately supported or 
equipped colleges being approved and 
to raise the level of instruction by setting 
minimum quantitative standards. An 
important supplement to another stand- 
ard should also be remarked. The earlier 
requirement for instructor’s load had 
been general, saying that the hours would 
vary in the different departments and 
that all factors should be taken into ac- 
count.® Now a very definite clause was 
appended, “ . .. but in no case shall 
more than eighteen hours per week be 
required, fifteen being recommended as 
a maximum.” 

The long, preliminary definition of 
the college was curtailed in 1912 (and 
dropped altogether in 1914) on the as- 
sumption that the standards defined the 
college. Standard ro of 1909 was also 
omitted in 1912 because it was not real- 
ly a standard but simply a statement of 
the function of the local inspector. For 
the same reason number 9 of the 1909 
list, which required the filing of blanks 
with the Commission, was no_ longer 
retained as a standard, though it was 
appended to the list as necessary instruc- 
tion to the colleges.* It may be seen, 

5 Preceedings, 1912, pp. 24-25. 

6 Proceedings, 1909, DP. 53. 


7 Proceedings, 1912, p. 25. 
8 Ibid., pp. 25. 
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therefore, that the trend in 1912 was 
decidedly toward expansion and clarifi- 
cation of the list of principles designed 
to guide the inspectors in their work. 

In 1913 the first list of accredited col-- 
leges appeared. Apparently, however, 
the inspectors had been compelled to 
show some leniency in the application of 
the standards, for the Commission re- 
ported that the officers were authorized 
to warn those colleges on the approved 
list whose practices departed in their 
judgments in any measure from the 
standards. In the matter of endow- 
ments, particularly, colleges were 
marked with a star and given a year of 
grace on the list to meet the require- 
ments.*° R 

The list included seventy-one colleges 
from fifteen states.1t Ohio and Illinois 
had seventeen and sixteen respectively, 
while at the other extreme, four states, 
Colorado, Kentucky,’ North Dakota, 
and Oklahoma had one each.** The Com- 
mission was toubled about what to do 
with the normal schools and “normal col- 
leges.” For the time being it ordered 
those which were then members of the 
Association to be retained on an un- 
classified list for one year. There were 
five on the list. In the meanwhile, the 
officers of the Commission were to pre- 
pare a report dealing with the matter 
of an approved list for such institu- 
tions.** 

The normal schools had been con- 
sidered secondary schools when the issue 
of their classification first aroused at- 

9 Proceedings, 1913, p. 6. 

10 [bid., p. 57. 

11 The college membership in the Association 
the same year was 68. See Tables III and VIII in 
the Appendix. 

12 Thereafter Kentucky withdrew from the 
North Central Association. It was considered in the 
logical territory of the Southern Association rather 
than of the North Central Association. Kentucky 
acai schools had been accredited in 1912 


13 See Table VIII in Appendix. 
14 Proceedings, 1913, p. 57. 
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tention in 1898. Though some doubt was 
entertained at that time of the appropri- 
ateness of the classification, the normal 
school representatives were satisfied 
with their status.'° During the years that 
followed, however, the character of the 
normal schools took on _ important 
changes. Some of them began to do work 
of a definitely college type. With this 
change came another. Some of them 
turned to a four-year college organiza- 
tion, especially after the accreditment 
of high schools had gained impetus 
enough to make the degree teacher much 
in demand, and some to a two-year col- 
lege organization. In 1913 when the first 
list was prepared, the question was com- 
plex.** 

Further importance must be attached 
to the year 1913 for the appearance be- 
fore the Association that year of K. C. 
Babcock, then Specialist in Higher Edu- 
cation of the United States Bureau of 
Education, but active almost constantly 
thereafter in the accreditment of higher 
institutions in the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Probably no single person, with 
the exception of C. H. Judd and George 
N. Carman, had so much to do with the 
establishment of procedures and stand- 
ards during the early years of standard- 
izing higher institutions as did K. C. 
Babcock.1* 

Babcock read a paper entitled, “The 


15 See Chapter IV. 

16 See W. P. Morgan, “Teacher Training In- 
stitutions and the North Central Association.” 
NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, V 
(September, 1930), 225-38. 

17 In a reminiscent moment in an Association 
meeting in 1930, Babcock said: 

“Since the early days that seem so far away 
now, I9I2 or 1913, when three or four of us con- 
spired together to fix the standardizing business up- 
on this newer, higher educational level, we have seen 
the development of this power in the Association. 
While the speaker of the Middle States ald Mary- 
land referred to the consulship of Judd and Bab- 
cock and to later consulships, I think he would 
have to admit that these consuls have not been 
without blood on their hands for a good part of 
the time of their service.” Remarks, Proceedings, 
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Naming of an Approved List of Col- 
leges.” In it he postulated four principles 
upon which approval of a list of colleges 
must proceed. Briefly, they involved (1) 
the level on which the work of the in- 
stitution is developed, (2) stability and 
permanence for the work of the institu- 
tion on the level it selects, (3) a firm, 


intelligent, informed, high-minded ad- 


ministration of the educational work of 
the college, and (4) the kinetics of the 
institution’s intellectual life.ts 

Not all attitudes toward a list of ap- 
proved colleges and attendant matters 
had been favorable, he reported. An 
Eastern commentator was quoted as 
skeptical, seeing the work as imposed by 
the universities. Church sentiment, he 
found, was in some quarters, at least, for 
no state interference in education above 
the high school.?® 

He pointed to the need of an approved 
list of American Colleges, not only for 
students and colleges at home, but to 
afford information to foreign countries. 
An official request had come to him a 
short time before from the Ministry of 
Public Instruction of one of the great 
European countries, for a list of Ameri- 
can colleges whose degrees might be 
accepted in that country as the equiva- 
lent of the baccalaureate of its own in- 
stitutions. Such a list could be furnished 
only provisionally. He urged strongly 
the cooperation of such organizations 
as the North Central Association, espe- 
cially with conditions as they were, of 
permanent valuation of institutions, 
through the preparation and continual 


1930 Published in NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
QuarRTERLY, V (December, 1930), 367. 

Babcock was secretary of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education from the time of 
its creation in 1916 until 1925. During the same 
years Judd was chairman. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission, as of the earlier, gen- 
eral commission wielded much power. 

18 Proceedings, 1913, pp. 82-103. 

18 [bid., p. 102. 
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improvement of a list of approved col- 
leges.?° 

Under the impetus of the first pub- 
lished list, the urging of the Specialist 
from the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and their own growing faith in 
the work, the members of the Commis- 
sion pressed forward. Babcock became 
Dean of Liberal Arts at the University 
of Illinois, and plunged into the work 
of the Association whole-heartedly. In 
1914 a resolution was adopted and a 
representative appointed to serve as a 
member of a committee, to which other 
bodies were asked to send representa- 
tives, to cooperate with the United 
States Commissioner of Education in 
preparing a classical list of colleges—if 
it seemed advisable.”+ 

At the same meeting, the Commission 
was preparing to enlarge the list. Judd, 
as Secretary of the Commission, ex- 
plained to the Association that the exist- 
ing standards for colleges and universi- | 
ties were evidently drawn up with the 
college of Arts and Science as the chief, 
if not the sole, consideration. Two 
stands he held now to be tenable: first, 
to maintain and to strengthen present 
standards; and second, to adopt a policy 
of expansion, which would necessitate a 
modification of the standards and a re- 
vision of the approved list. 

He indicated the advantages of the 
small, exclusive membership, which at 
first sight seemed to have the better of 
it. The relation to high schools was 
simple; the Association was relatively 
homogeneous; the standards were fairly 
easy to enforce. On the other hand, the 
present small list, as he pointed out, in- 
cluded institutions of widely different 
character. About half of the institutions 
paid their faculties less than $30,000 
per annum while at the other extreme 
were institutions paying $500,000 or 


20 Tbid., p. 102. 
21 Proceedings, 1914, pp. 119-20. 
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more. Obviously with so much variation 
in size and range of courses the effort to 
keep relations simple could hardly be 
expected to succeed.” 


These considerations led the Commis- 


sion to recommend that the list of ap- 
proved institutions be enlarged. The rec- 
ommendations continued: 


It is recommended that an alphabetical list 
of all institutions which continue the education 
of students beyond fifteen units of high school 
work be prepared. Following the name of the 
institution shall be set down an exact statement 
of certain facts, such as the following: (1) 
number of faculty in independent charge of 
classes, (2) number of faculty with the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, (3) number of ma- 
triculated students, (4) number and type of 
degrees granted in course, (5) number of ele- 
mentary courses of study actually given, (6) 
number of advanced courses, (7) number of 
professional courses, (8) hours of class instruc- 
tion required of members of the faculty, and 
(9) material equipment. 

The Commission shall determine the limits 
permitted in each of the categories above de- 
scribed. 

The Commission does not, it will be ob- 
served, offer in this plan any definition of a 
junior college, nor does it distinguish between 
colleges and universities or colleges and normal 
schools. 

The administrative system for carrying out 
the enterprise is not negligible. The Commis- 
sion recommends the following plan of opera- 
tion: 

When a new institution applies for admis- 
sion to the list, it shall pay a fee of twenty- 
five dollars. It shall further open its records to 
the officers of the Commission and fill out 
such blanks as the officers shall prepare under 
the approval of the Commission. An institu- 
tion on the approved list shall be responsible 
at intervals of at least three years to supply 
in a form to be determined by the Commission 
such information as may be necessary to keep 
the approved list revised and up to date. An 
annual fee of $10.00 shall be paid by all in- 
stitutions on the list except that no institution 
shall pay the ten-dollar fee in the same year 
that it has paid the inspection fee of twenty- 
five dollars. The officers of the Commission 
shall be empowered to use the fund thus cre- 
ated for purposes of personal visits to the in- 
stitutions, for blanks, correspondence, and for 

22 Ibid., p. 46. 
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printing of reports. A comprehensive annual 
report shall be printed showing the operations 
of the Commission in the preparation of the 
final list.?° 


The plan was adopted without ques- 
tion and the Commission went to work 
on a more ambitious scale. The list for 
1914 had included 78 colleges, one more 
than the 1913 list. The next year the 
total jumped to 125. 

In 1914, also, teeth were put in the 
important standard which required that 
colleges require for admission not less 
than fourteen secondary units as defined 
by the Association. Colleges had disre- 
garded it so generally, and members of 
the Commission felt it to be so impor- 


. tant a matter that they won approval, 


after brief discussion with some objec- 
tions, to an amendment which read: 

After September, 1915, no institution shall 
be approved which admits any conditioned 
students who presents less than fourteen 
units.?4 

Here was a very decisive step toward ~ 
correcting an evil which had been ram- 
pant from the founding of the Associ- 
ation and before, admission to colleges 
with less than high’ school graduation. 

To bring about common acquaintance 
with the forms used, the Association, 
acting upon the recommendation of the 
Inspectors, urged upon all members of 
the Association, especially the colleges 
and universities, the desirability of using 
the uniform blanks for reporting candi- 
dates to college.?® 

The unclassified list of Teachers Col- 
leges and Normal Schools of 1913 was 
to have lasted for one year. Though the 
officers of the Commission were charged 
to investigate and to report a plan the 
following year they were so absorbed 
with major plans for expansion, that 
they were content to submit an unclassi- 


23 Ibid., p. 47. 
24 Tbid., p. a9. 
25 Ibid., loc. cit. 
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fied list again in 1914. The Executive 
Committee of the Association then rec- 
ommended to the Commission that they 
consider a reclassification of all institu- 
tions belonging to the Association with 
the hope that they would name four 
classes of institutions (colleges, junior 


colleges, normal schools, and secondary . 


schools) belonging to the Association; 
define each group and determine its 
qualifications; and arrange in these 
groups all institutions belonging to the 
Association.?® 

The expanded list of 1915, however, 
did not classify the institutions. Col- 
leges, normal schools, and junior col- 
leges appeared on the same list. Judd 
made the point that it should be called 
a list of higher institutions rather than 
a list of colleges.*7 The list was pub- 
lished with symbols to convey the infor- 
mation gathered on the blank used in 
pursuance of the policy adopted in 1914. 

Further expansion of the list was the 
inevitable result of a recommendation 
by the Commission in 1915 designed to 
bring into the Association virtually all 
of the normal schools in the north cen- 
tral region. The Commission pointed to 
certain significant differences between 
normal schools and colleges in faculty, 
admission requirements, requirements 
for graduation, and the nature of the 
courses, but, at the same time, believed 
that the differences could be reconciled 
and the acceptance of the normal schools 
on the college list would remove one of 
the most serious sources of misunder- 
standing with regard to the relation be- 
tween normal schools and colleges.** 
Though their struggle for recognition as 
standard colleges has continued, the 
normal schools here won definite and 

26 Ibid., p. 122. 

27 Proceedings, 1915, P. 35. 

It will be remembered that the Liberal Arts col- 
lege was the original object of accrediting and 


standardizing plans. 
28 Jbid., pp. 56-57. 
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permanent denotation as a type of 
higher institution rather than a second- 
ary school. 

The Commission had authorized a 
study of the reports from the colleges. 
It was undertaken by C. H. Judd and 
George S. Counts. They used not only 
data from the 1913 and 1914 reports 
but facts reported by the same institu- 
tions to the Commissioner of Education. 
The study by Judd and Counts was pub- 
lished as a bulletin by the United States 
Bureau of Education in recognition of 
its importance in the work of classifying 
American colleges then under advisement 
in the Bureau.*® Advance copies were 
received by the Association in 1915 and 
occasioned a vote of apreciation to the 
federal government for publishing and 
distributing the bulletin, ‘‘a service to 
secondary and higher education.’’*° The 
Association further commended to Con- 
gress requests for enlargement made by 
the Bureau.** 

There were no wholesale revisions of 
college standards between 1912 and the 
end of the fourth half decade. The 
changes that were made, however, were 
not made lightly. It has been described 
how the standard insisting on fourteen 
units for admission to college was re- 
worded to give it greater force. In 1915, 
largely because of the findings in the 
Judd and Counts analysis of returns, the 
Commission urged and obtained adop- 
tion of a standard referring to the num- 
ber of students. The standard follows: 

No institution shall be admitted to the list 
of approved colleges unless it had an attend- 
ance of at least 100 students of college grade, 


except that in the case of the junior college 
the required number shall be fifty.3? 


At the same time an earlier standard 
was revised as a result of the analysis. 


29U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
No. 6. 

30 Proceedings, 1915, Pp. 44. 

81 Jbid., p. 44. 

82 Ibid., pp. 43, 47. 
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The annual income required of a tax- 
supported college was reduced from 
$100,000 to $50,000. This was thought 
to be a better parallel to the require- 
ment of a productive endowment of 
$200,000 for the non-tax-supported 
colleges.** 

During the half decade college stand- 
ardizing had developed rapidly, especial- 
ly after the publication of the first list 
in 1913. The work had been greatly ex- 
panded, the United States Bureau of 
Education had become interested, and 
the approved list had come to include 
125 colleges, normals, and junior col- 


leges. Standards were made more exact-° 


ing and specific, and were applied with 


increasing rigor. Normal schools had ° 


come to be accepted as higher institu- 
tions and junior colleges were recognized. 
More definite classification with separate 
requirements for each class was pending. 
In all of this rapid development after 
1913, Professor Judd of the University 
of Chicago was a dominant figure, with 
Dean Babcock, University of Illinois, 
rapidly becoming a force, and George N. 
Carman, Lewis Institute, Chicago, con- 
tinuing to play a prominent part. As the 
Association passed its twentieth anni- 
versary in 1915 it had established the 
feasibility and something of the value of 
its plan for standardizing and accredit- 
ing colleges. 


PROBLEMS IN HIGH SCHOOL ACCREDITING 


In the meanwhile the states that com- 
prised the North Central Association 
had established beyond question their 
acceptance of the accredited list of sec- 
ondary schools. The increase in numbers 
qualifying for the list was not only con- 
tinuous but also substantial. At the be- 
ginning of the period in 1911, there were 
695 schools on the list; by ro1r5 the 
number had grown to 1047, and the 
clerical labor of preparing the list was 

83 Tbid., p. 43. 
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becoming a problem.** By the end of the 
period sixteen states, extending from 
Michigan to Oklahoma, were found on 
the list, and, except for Wyoming, no 
state had fewer than nineteen accredited | 
high schools. High schools from the 
Rocky Mountains of northwestern Mon- 
tana to the blue grass of Kentucky and 
the coal regions of Ohio had met the 
requirements of the Association and 
been duly accredited.** Illinois and Ohio 
each had more than 150 schools on the 
list; Michigan and Wisconsin were just 
short of 100; and Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, and Nebraska 
had more than fifty. 

Some of the more distant states had 
continued to double and triple their rep- 
resentation on the list. North Dakota 
with thirty-two in 1915 was within a 
school of tripling her quota for 1910. 
Oklahoma had jumped from four to 
fourteen in a single year and continued 
to climb. Wyoming’s list had grown from 
one to five, and Kansas with twenty-two 
schools in 1911 had managed to more 
than triple the number by 1915. In no 
state was there any indication, as evi- 
denced by the list, of loss of interest. If 
the number of any state decreased in any 
year, the loss was converted to a gain 
the following year. 

But doubts and troubles were begin- 

34 The Chairman of the Board of Inspectors in 
presenting the list in r915 said: ‘““We have been in 
session all week. . . . The list has grown to such 
proportions that there is a tremendous amount of 
work necessary to its preparation. It requires so 
much time to have it set up and printed that we 
are unable to give you the printed list... . I hope 
you will not ask me to read the names of more 
than a thousand schools.”’ Proceedings, 1915, pp- 
57-58. 

85 West Virginia and Kentucky had schools on 
the list during 1912 and r9r3 but were not encour- 
aged to continue because of theirlocation. Judd said: 
“Tt was deemed wise [by the Commission ]s both im 
the cases of high schools and colleges to leave 
the Southern Association to deal with all institu- 
tions in its own territory.” Charles H. Judd and 
George S. Counts, A Study of the Colleges and 


High Schools of the North Central Association. 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1915, No. 6. 
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ning to harrass the Inspectors and the 
Commission. Some of the irregularities 
were brought to light in r911 by the 
Jessup and Coffman study of North 
Central high schools, based upon data 
compiled from the reports submitted by 
the high schools and upon other investi- 


gations.*° Not all of the facts and conclu-. 


sions were disturbing; some of them, on 
the contrary were vastly encouraging. 
But the encouraging ones, for the most 
part, were already fairly well understood 
if not definitely established. So, for that 
matter, were some of the shortcomings 
now given utterance. 

It was learned that the high schools 
on the North Central Association list in 
the various states were fairly representa- 
tive of the high schools of the various 
types within each state, but that there 
were many high schools not on the list 
simply because of lack of enough inspec- 
tors to visit them.*’ 

They found the range in median size 
of cities supporting North Central As- 
sociation schools to be from 9,250 in Il- 
linois to 3,430 in North Dakota. Two- 
thirds of all the accredited schools were 
in cities of 10,000 or less. Median en- 
rollments of schools ranged from 244 in 
Indiana to 112 in North Dakota. They 
considered it significant that such a large 
number of towns and cities were willing 
to conform to the prescribed standards. 
But at the same time the possibility of 
undesirably coercive influence of the 
standards on the small school was ap- 
parent. The large high school, it was 
pointed out, might have no difficulty in 
maintaining courses and conditions 
meeting the requirements for students 
going to college and at the sarne time be 
able to maintain many other courses for 
students with other -interests. On the 


36 Walter A. Jessup and Lotus D. Coffman, 
“North Central High Schools,” Thirteenth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Pt. I, pp. 73-115. 

37 [bid., pp. 74-75. 
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other hand if the school were so small 
that a single course in a field were of- 
fered, that course would have to conform 
to North Central Association standards, 
which were based primarily on the col- 
lege preparatory function of the high 
school.*§ 

The report on conformance to stand- 
ards was somewhat disquieting. The 
tables of compiled data showed in all 
sizes of cities, thirty-six teachers who 
taught more than six recitations per day, 
of whom 29 taught seven periods a day.*® 
The standard set five periods as a maxi- 
mum. :; 

Thirty had been set as a maximum 
class size. Cities of all sizes were violat- 
ing this standard, but the large cities 
were the worst offenders. Slightly 
more than one-third of the cities were 
violating the standard by having from 
one to 116 classes enrolling more than 
thirty pupils. It was suggested that the 
Association either abolish the rule or 
enforce it.*° 

Flagrant violation of the standard re- 
quiring that teachers be college gradu- 
ates was also found. Three high schools 
out of every four employed one or more 
undergraduates in spite of the standards 
set up by the North Central Associa- 
tion. Jessup and Coffman, however, 
expressed a note of optimism in their 
conclusion that college graduation was 
rapidly becoming a standard require- 
ment. In North Central schools the 
chance for a beginning teacher without 
a college degree was very poor.** 

A brief quotation from their conclu- 
sions will be effective in showing the 
status of the standards in 1911: 


The obvious conclusion from this array of 
facts is that the standards set up by definition 
are not carried out in practice. No group of 


38 Ibid., pp. 75-76. 
89 Ibid., p. 85 

40 Tbid., p. 88. 

41 Jbid., p. 102, 112. 
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men, no matter how intelligent they may be, 
can by the pooling of opinions agree upon a 
list of standards that will serve equally well 
all high schools. . . . The inspectors in this 
Association are doing missionary work of a, 
high order when they stimulate lethargic or 
backward cities to higher standards.*” 


When C. H. Judd and G. S. Counts 
made their study of North Central re- 
ports in 1913-14,*° they found cause for 
grave concern on another score. The col- 
leges were not giving much regard to the 
North Central Association list. State 
lists were much more liberal, in the 
main, than those of the Association, and 
the United States Bureau of Education 
list of 1913 had also included schools 
not acceptable under North Central As- 
sociation standards. The comments 
made by colleges in their reports to the 
Association indicated that they did not 
commonly require adherence to Associa- 
tion standards. In the light of these find- 
ings, Judd and Counts were moved to 
comment that if the North Central As- 
sociation was to have a small exclusive 
list of secondary schools to which little 
attention was paid in the various states, 
its influence was not likely to increase.** 
Judd, at the same time, it will be re- 
called, was advocating expansion of the 
college list. 

In his Presidential Address in 1915, 
J. E. Armstrong recounted an episode 
bearing on this tendency of universities 
and colleges to disregard the North Cen- 
tral Association lists. A part of his com- 
ment to the Association, after reading a 
letter received from a University in the 
Association, is illuminating: 


As the school over which I preside has been 
on the accredited list of this Association ever 
since the first list was made, it was gratifying 
to learn that there was a possibility of our 
being added to the eligible list of that Univer- 


42 [bid., p. 112. 
43 Judd and Counts, op. cit. 
44 Ibid., p. 13. 
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sity, which is one of the charter members of | 
the Association.*® 


He considered it eloquent of practices 
and attitudes that were all too general. 
Perhaps the accumulation of such inci- , 
dents was responsible for the appoint- 
ment at that time of G. N. Carman by 
the Commission to present to the Asso- 
ciation certain matters with reference to 
the acceptance by colleges of the reports 
of approved schools, and also certain 
matters referring to the failure of col- 
leges and universities within the Associ- 
ation to limit the acceptance of students 
to the list of schools approved by the As- 
sociation.*® 

The standards underwent relatively 
few changes during the period. It ap- 
pears that the Commission had given the 
major share of its attention to the promo- 
tion of college standardizing and accred- 
iting. In 1912, however, attention was 
given for the first time in the standards 
for secondary schools to the definition of | 
the unit and the program of studies. A 
parenthetical note added to standard 
number one read: 


(A unit course of study in a secondary school 
is defined as a course covering an academic 
year that shall include in the aggregate not 
less than the equivalent of one hundred and 
twenty sixty-minute hours of classroom work, 
two hours of manual training or laboratory 


45 Proceedings, 1915, pp. 11-12. The letter 
which provoked this irony read: 

“The . . . University is at present revising its 
list of accredited schools, and we are earnestly 
desirous of having your school on our list, I am 
submitting to you a blank for the data which we 
desire in order to pass upon your school, and I 
trust you will be willing to fill out in detail and 
return it to us at your earliest convenience. 

When the blank is duly returned to us, the Com- 
mittee on Accredited Schools will be called, and 
we will consider your school with others then 
under consideration.” President Armstromg read 
also his answer to this letter, which ended: “If 
every University of the North Central Associa- 
tion needs to have blanks like this filled out, I 
can see little object in having such an Associa- 
tion.” 

46 Proceedings, 1915, Pp. 43-45. 
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work being equivalent to one hour of class- 
room work.4? 


It was the definition of a unit adopted 
in 1909 after two years of controversy 
but not then included in the standards. 
Relating specifically to the program of 
study was a supplement to standard sey- 
en, the standard requiring four teachers 
of academic subjects exclusive of the su- 
perintendent: 

The Association recommends the introduc- 
tion of the so-called vocational subjects, such 
as agriculture, manual training, household arts, 
and commercial subjects into schools where 
local conditions render such introduction feas- 
ible, but the inspectors will hold that a suffi- 
cient number of qualified teachers must be 
added to provide adequately for such intro- 
duction.#8 

This was the most important inno- 
vation of several years and a logical out- 
growth of the pronounced interest of the 
Association in vocational education. It 
will be observed, however, that a note 
of warning against increasing the num- 
ber of poorly qualified ‘teachers is in- 
cluded. That had been a heavy concern 
of the Commission for several years.*® 

The preparation of teachers was a 
moot question in the framing of stand- 
ards during the period. The first stand- 
ard (1902) on the subject had placed the 
minimum requirements for all teachers 
of secondary schools at college gradua- 
tion, including special training in the 
subjects they were to teach. Moreover 
it had recommended “professional study, 
observation, and training in practice 
teaching under skilled supervision.*° 
The recommendation, however, was not 
retained, but in 1911 the Commission 
was moved to advise in the standards 
that graduation include, or be supple- 
mented by special study of the content 


47 Proceedings, 1912, Pp. 29. 

48 [bid., p. 30. 

49 See the resolutions passed by the Commis- 
sion in 1910. Proceedings, 1910, p. 63, or earlier 
in Part VI of this history. 

50 Proceedings, 1902. 
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and pedagogy of the subject taught. At 
the same time the college graduation 
requirement was made to apply to aca- 
demic teachers only. The move for more 
definite standards, for quantitative 
terms, in this as in other matters, re- 
sulted three years later in a requirement 
which read: 

After 1915 the preparation of teachers shall 
include at least eleven hours in education. This 
shall include special study of the subject mat- 
ter and pedagogy of the subject to be taught.5t 

For many years thereafter the ques- 
tion of what constitutes “education” was 
recurrent in the general meetings and in 
conferences. In 1915 the Board of In- 
spectors obtained approval for an ex- 
planatory paragraph: 

The Board will interpret courses in educa- 
tion as the same courses are interpreted by the 
colleges or universities offering them, not more 


than six hours credit being given for successful 
teaching experience.®2 


The issue was not settled then but 
continued to be an open one throughout 
the next period and thereafter. It should 
probably not have attained the impor- 
tance it did attain had it not been for 
the increased interest taken in the Asso- 
ciation and its work by men from the 
educational departments of the universi- 
ties. Among these men were Judd, Whit- 
ney, and Hollister, than whom no mem- 
bers were more active or influential dur- 
ing the years under consideration.” 
Naturally men whose specialty was the 
professional education of teachers saw 
and emphasized the importance of it. 

Before the accrediting of secondary 
schools during this period can be dis- 


51 Proceedings, 1914, p. 56. 

52 Proceedings, 1915, pp. 61-62. 

53 Hollister was Chairman of the Board of In- 
spectors for the years of the fourth half decade, 
rg11-15. Judd and Whitney were two-thirds of 
the executive Committee of the Commission at 
the time the professional requirement was rein- 
serted. The Inspectors were for the most part from 
the colleges of education of the various state uni- 
versities. 
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missed, an act of some importance for 
the future of the work must be men- 
tioned. It was the creation in 1912 of a 
committee known as the Committee on 
Blanks and Investigation of Secondary 
School Problems. This committee formu- 
lated changes in the report blanks used 
by inspectors and was authorized to con- 
duct such investigations as it might find 
desirable.** The Jessup and Coffman 
study already quoted followed immedi- 
ately. It opened the way, in short, to sci- 
entific study of the results of accrediting 
and means of improving it. 


THE UNIT AND UNITS 


No little time was devoted by the 
Commission and the Inspectors during 
the five years following 1910 to prob- 
lems centering around the revision of 
the definition of a secondary school unit 
and of units. Junior high school and 
junior college considerations were com- 
plicating the thinking. Should a unit 
made in one year have more value than 
a unit earned in another year? How 
many units should be required and what 
should the junior high school have to 
do with such requirements? How should 
junior college units be defined. Should 
not all units be revised in the light of 
the proposed reorganization of the sec- 
ondary school. The actual movement for 
reorganization was still in its earlier 
stages, but the North Central Associa- 
tion had displayed a disposition to be 
effected by anything that savored of 
progress. Nor were all of the problems 
having to do with the secondary school 
unit products of new theories and prac- 
tice in secondary school organization. 
Other influences were active. 

The problem in its several aspects was 
put before the Association in an address 
by President F. L. McVey, University of 
North Dakota, in 1912.°° The units as 


54 Proceedings, 1912, Pp. 23. 
55 Proceedings, 1912, pp. 44-50. 
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prescribed by the Association did not 
hamper materially the development of 
the high schools, he said, except in so 
far as there was over-emphasis upon the 


* preparation of pupils for college. He ex- 


pressed what, even in 1912 before the 
North Central Association, must have 
seemed heresy, when he suggested that 
it would probably be better if the col- 
leges turned over the matter of units to 
the high schools altogether, since the 
colleges were interested primarily in 
“mental equipment, earnestness, and 
ability to go on with the studies in the 
higher school.’’°¢ , 

President McVey’s challenging atti- 
tude toward the existing units did not 


‘result in any immediate action, but was 


reflected by the Board of Inspectors in 
an action the next year. H. A. Hollis- 
ter,°’ Chairman of the Board, caused to 
be referred to the Commission, for re- 
port the next year, a consideration of the 
time units and the times assigned for 
the various units of subjects offered in 
the high schools.** Co-incident with this 
reference to the Commission was the cre- 
ation of ‘““The Committee on the Revi- 
sion of the Definition of a Unit and to 
Investigate the Practice of Colleges in 
the Admittance of Students with Condi- 
tions Who Have Not at Least Fourteen 
Units to Their Credit.°® 

Before this committee reported the 
next year the Inspectors recommended 
again that the units accepted by the As- 
sociation be defined anew. Pending the 
report of the Committee the matter was 
laid on the table. Under the direction of 
F. C. Bliss the Committee had made an 
investigation and prepared a detailed 


56 Jbid., p. 47. 

57 When Hollister succeeded Whitney. as the 
Chairman of the Board he assumed a position of 
primary importance. Judd refers to him as “the 
leader among secondary school people.” C. H. 
Judd to J. E. Grinnell: January 3, 1934. 

58 Proceedings, 1913, p. 55. 

59 Tbid., pp. 58-59. 
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report.®° They pointed to the need of 
evaluating the unit in relation to the 
year in high school when it was earned. 
The major part of the report was given 
to consideration of matters upon which 
such a plan of evaluation would depend. 
They suggested a plan for adoption a 
year later, if after consideration it should 
be found satisfactory. It involved classi- 
fication of units as Advanced (last two 
years), elementary (first two years), 
and intermediate (to provide lattitude). 
The plan recognized a sequence of stud- 
ies and tentatively classified the courses. 

To complete the report, Bliss pre- 
sented for the Committee a series of 
resolutions, setting forth the sense of the 
body that revision was desirable and 
stipulating the considerations that the 
Committee believed should go into the 
revision, and, finally, asking for a com- 
mittee of at least seven members to pro- 
vide for the general revision.** The reso- 
lutions were adopted after discussion and 
some slight revisions. Upon motion of 
Superintendent Bryan (St. Louis), the 
appointment of the committee was ap- 
proved, and the resolutions were submit- 
ted to it.®? 

The Committee included F. L. Bliss, 
chairman, G. N. Carman, and E. L. Har- 
ris, all men who had worked in the As- 
sociation since the beginning; and C. H. 
Judd, Benjamin Buck, J. D. Elliff, G. R. 
Twiss, and Thomas F. Holgate, most of 
whom had come into prominence or ac- 
tive leadership during the preceding 
decade. They now assumed the task of 
revising the work that had caused so 
much satisfaction in 1910. Most of the 
original committee were on the new com- 
mittee and accordingly were familiar 
with the implications in the principles 
upon which they were to base their work. 

In brief these principles avouched (1) 


60 Proceedings, 1914, pp. 106-18. 
61 [bid., pp. 117-118. 
62 Tbid., p. 118. 
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recognition that there should be orderly 
progression from the lower to the higher 
work, (2) that emphasis should be put 
upon quality as well as quantity of work 
defined for each unit, (3) that provision 
should be made for exceptional students, 
(4) that there should be discrimination 
between elementary and advanced units, 
and (5) that intermediate units be con- 
sidered a compromise between the ele- 
mentary and the advanced units, and 
(6) that, in so far as was practicable, 
definitions should conform to definitions 
in general use.** 

Before the next meeting in 1915, the 
Committee met three times and the 
Chairman conferred with the general 
committee. The result was a report af- 
firming the general principles and de- 
scribing courses of action to be pursued, 
but containing no actual definitions. 
That work was left for future sessions 
of the Committee. It must be studied 
even more. On motion the committee 
was consolidated with the one on Re- 
organization of Secondary Schools, and 
an appropriation allowed them to carry 
on their work and to report a new edi- 
tion of the definitions of units at the 
earliest possible moment.®* It became one 
of the major problems of the next half 
decade. 


THE ASSOCIATION PROPER 


From the earliest days of the Associ- 
ation there had been increasing interest 
in the individual student. At first the 
voice of Superintendent Nightingale of 
Chicago was almost alone, insisting on 
the rights of the student to get what he 
needed, what he was fitted to have from 
the secondary school. As a pendulum of 
allegiance swung away from the classics 
toward the laboratory sciences and to- 
ward vocational studies, members began 
to talk of reorganizing the secondary 


63 [bid., p. 117. 
64 Proceedings, 1915, Pp. 43. 
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school for better opportunities and of 
vocational and educational guidance of 
students in high school and in the first 
year of college. 


No educational problem received as~ 


much attention on the floor of the As- 
sociation as the fourth half decade 
opened as vocational guidance received. 
In the preceding period interest in voca- 
tional education had led to thorough ex- 
ploration of its various phases; gradu- 
ally the Association became aware that 
successful work in the vocational field 
and in all education, demanded study of 
the individual student. When the pro- 
gram for the 1911 meeting was planned, 
guidance and vocational education were 
interwoven in a series of papers and dis- 
cussions. Almost seventy pages of the 
Proceedings of 1911 were given to re- 
cording the deliberations,*° and Car- 
man, who had been present since the 
organization of the Association, called 
it one of the most important meetings of 
the group.°° 

Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean of Men at 
the University of Illinois, had opened 
the session with a paper entitled, “What 
Sort of People Should Go to College?’’®” 
He suggested a number of types of 
people going to colleges who should not 
be admitted, and believed that colleges 
should know more of a student when 
they admit him than the mere fact that 
he has passed a specific number of 
units.°* 

Guidance as a function of the public 
school,°® agriculture in the schools,” 
and home economics in the high school 
and the university’ were made the sub- 
jects of papers and were discussed in- 
formally. 


65 Proceedings, 1911, pp. 74-113. 
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There was agreement that boys and 
girls had increasing need for guidance 
even below the high school, that they 
had little idea of what vocation they 
would or should follow, and that the in- 
creasing complexity of the educational 
scheme made scientific study and expert 
guidance of the individual insistent 
needs.”2 They did not concur on what 
was a vital consideration; how much the 
school officers should do in fastening on 
the child’s vocation. No action was 
taken but further study of the problem 
was encouraged."* 

Though attention was given the issue 
sporadically throughout the remainder 
of the period, and it was touched upon in 


‘ consideration of other matters, it was not 


again selected as the leading deliberative 
issue. The Commission, as has been 
seen; had been influenced to include pro- 
vision for vocational studies in the sec- 
ondary school standards; and in the 
work on revision of the units, it was pay- 
ing attention to levels of work. 

Hand in hand with the agitation and 
activity in the Commission for revision 
of secondary school units to recognize 
the junior high school and the junior 
college went a general liveliness of in- 
terest in the subject on the floor of the | 
Association. A definite dissatisfaction 
with the traditional eight year elemen- | 
tary school and four year high school was | 
manifest. G. W. Benton devoted the | 
Presidential Address in 1911 to enunci- | 
ating the problems and weaknesses of 
secondary education, and called for more 
supervised study and attention to indi- 
vidual differences.”4 

President H. P. Judson returned to 
the issue in the Presidential Address the 
next year. Our system of education had 
gained tremendously in attendamce, he 
pointed out, but it had not kept pace in 


72 Proceedings, 1911, pp. 85-100, 100-13. 
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efficiency. He would organize the schools 
through the entire curriculum. The plan 
he outlined was for an elementary school 
of six years, an intermediate school of 
three years, and a collegiate school of 
three years’°—in substance a reaffirma- 
tion of the junior-senior high school plan 
so much in public consciousness during 
the period. ) 

The cause of reorganization continued 
to gather momentum in the Association. 
In 1913 a committee was appointed. Its 
full name was “The Committee to In- 
vestigate Experiments in Secondary 
Education, Involving Changes in Time 
Schedules of Day and Year and in 
Grouping of Years to Form Intermedi- 
ate Schools of Junior High Schools of 
Grades Seven, Eight, Nine, and Ten, and 
Senior High Schools of Grades Eleven 
and Twelve and the Freshman and Soph- 
omore Years in College and to Suggest 
Measures to be Taken for the Evalua- 
tion of the Subjects of the Secondary 
Curriculum. The committee included 
H. E. Brown, Kenilworth, Illinois; C. B. 
Curtis, St. Louis; and George Buck, In- 
dianapolis—all secondary school men.’® 

The following year the committee re- 
ported that their investigation had led 
them to believe that a reorganization of 
the grade schools, high schools, and col- 
leges, should be effected, and that the 
dividing line between the grades and the 
high school should be at the sixth grade; 
that the ideal system would be the 6-3-3 
plan.”” There was no Association better 
qualified by membership and tradition 
than the North Central Association to 
discuss the program of reorganization. 
The Committee believed this;** and be- 
fore the next meeting, in 1915, they had 
framed some tentative principles for the 
reorganization of education.” 

75 Proceedings, 1912, Dp. 5-15. 
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During the same years, as has already 
been indicated, a committee of the com- 
mission was studying revision of the 
definitions of units for reorganized 
schools. After the report just mentioned 
the two committees were joined for 
more coordinated study. Altogether be- 
fore the close of the period the Associa- 
tion had done much to impress the 
schools of the north central states with 
its championship of the new secondary 
school units, the junior high school and 
the junior college, and was attempting to 
adjust its definitions to the new organi- 
zations. 

Further changes in attitude toward 
secondary practices were reflected in the 
criticism aimed at high school marking 
systems in 1911 by a committee of which 
C. H. Judd was chairman. Charts and 
tables were used to demonstrate the am- 
biguity of marks under existing marking 
systems. Their lack of value as a means 
of communication between institutions 
was decried, and more study of the prac- 
tices of different teachers was urged as 
necessary if progress were to be made.*° 
An interest in scientific marking was 
sweeping the country. Professor Scott 
paid tribute to it in his Presidential Ad- 
dress in 1914,*' and education journals 
were reflecting the growing enthusiasm 
with rapidly increasing numbers of 
articles.*? 

Educational thought within the Asso- 
ciation was changing in still another im- 
portant particular. Active leaders were 
predicting more liberalization of high 
school requirements,** even going so far 
as to assert, without challenge, that soon 
any good college would take the student 

80 Proceedings, 1911, pp. 61-68. 

81 Proceedings, 1914, Pp. 5. 

82 From 1905 to 1910 but two articles on sci- 
entific marking were listed in the Reader’s Guide; 
in 1913 there were 20. 

83 Among express utterances were those of Scott, 
Hosic, and Judson in connection with a discussion 


of college entrance requirements in English, 1912. 
Proceedings, 1912, Dp. 55-74. 
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from any good high school and give him 
the kind of things he could do to advan- 
tage.** As a matter of fact, college en- 
trance requirements had almost ceased 
to be a deliberative problem of the As- 
sociation. As the popularity of accredit- 
ing spread, the first great problem of the 


Association was brought with decreasing. 


frequency to the open forum until it 
was heard almost exclusively in reports 
of delegates to other organizations, par- 
ticularly those of the East. 

Of delegate relations with other organ- 
izations two were fairly active and were 
considered of importance during the pe- 
riod. In 1911, 1913, and 1914, F. L. 
Bliss reported the work of the National 
Conference Committee on Standards of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
work was paralleling in a measure the 
work being done at the same time in the 
Association. Some of the action of the 
Conference, such as the definition of 
terms prepared in 1911 and carried by 
the delegates to their organizations, must 
have been useful in standardizing the 
meanings of such words as unit, period, 
exercise, and hour,®’ also in the support 
it gave to the Association’s efforts to 
classify units, according to the level on 
which they were taken, it appears to 
have been of value.*® A delegate con- 
tinued to attend the National Conference 
on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English. It is certain that the Associa- 
tion was influenced by the work of this 
group, for Professor Scott opened his 
report in 1913 with 

A new delegate relationship was es- 


Since the net results of the meeting of the 
Conference on uniform Entrance Requirements 
in English appear in all of the catalogues of all 
universities and colleges in the North Central 
Association, it will be quite unnecessary for 
me to go into detail.87 
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tablished during the half decade, which 
came to surpass in importance most 
other relationships. It was the exchang- 
ing of fraternal delegates with the 


-Southern Association of Colleges and 


Preparatory Schools, and it arose out of 
the meeting of a committee with repre- 
sentatives from both Associations to 
consider harmonizing the standards of 
the two associations and to discuss a mat- 
ter of comity between the associations.** 

The Executive Committee of the 
North Central Association was hesitant 
about recognizing the schools or students 
of the Southern Association, believing it 
wise to wait for the action of the Bureau 
of Education and the College Conference 
which were dealing with the problem of 
coordinating various accrediting associa- 
tions, but the committee to cooperate 
with the Southern Association was con- 
tinued.®® In 1915 the need for fuller un- 
derstanding between the two Associa- 
tions was again affirmed by the joint 
committee.*° 

The number of members in the Asso- 
ciation did not by any means keep pace 
with the number of schools on the ac- 
credited list. In 1911 there were more 
than seven times as many secondary 
schools on the accredited as there were 
on the roll of members; in 1915 the 
ratio was not quite six to one, despite an 
unprecedented boom in secondary school 
membership in 1915, when after doing 
no more than mark time for four years, 
the list suddenly jumped from 94 to 
184. The reason for the sudden augmen- 
tation was a ruling of the Executive 
Committee in 1914 that in future all sec- 
ondary schools on the accredited list of 
the Association might become members 
of the Association upon payment of the 
regular fee.®t By this time the rapidly 
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growing accredited list had passed one 
thousand.°? 

In 1913, the year the first college ac- 
credited list was published, the accred- 
ited colleges exceeded by nine the mem- 
ber institutions; two years later, under 
the larger scale college accrediting, ap- 
proved in 1914 and inaugurated in 1915, 
the accredited list outnumbered the 
membership one by 125 to 81. Already 
the Association was beginning to realize 
that there was no valid reason why all 
colleges as well as high schools enjoying 
the accredited relation should not also 
be members. Action to make the mem- 
bership and accredited lists co-extensive 
was not yet taken, except, as already 
mentioned, for the invitation extended to 
the high schools of the accredited list. 

Individual memberships, in the mean- 
while, continued to be used largely as a 
means of honoring signal service to the 
Association. Formerly the Executive 
Committee had been guided in naming 
individuals to membership by other con- 
siderations, such as the need for main- 
taining parity in membership between 
college and secondary school, and by 
the value or importance of the individual 
in the educational work of the mid 
west.°* By rg11 there were seventy-one 
individual members, ten more than there 
were of colleges having membership; in 
1915 the list reached its peak of seventy- 
eight, having gone no higher than sixty- 
four in the years between. Thereafter in- 
dividual memberships decreased in num- 
ber and in importance in the Association. 

It may safely be said that except in 
1915, the last of the fourth half decade, 
the membership was relatively static. 
1915 was the turning point. From then 
on membership rose rapidly as it became 
more and more co-extensive with the 


92 Data presented in tables in the appendix. 
The reader is referred to the tables for more ex- 
tensive comparisons. 

93 See later in this section. 
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accredited lists. Before that time, how- 
ever, the policy of the Executive Com- 
mittee had always been to leave initiative 
in seeking membership altogether with 
the institutions. In the report of their 
study of North Central Association 
schools in 1914, Judd and Counts em- 
phasized this attitude of the Association 
toward the schools.°* The Association 
had been satisfied with a small but fairly 
constant membership. 

Though membership was not solicited, 
there was an effort made to recognize in 
the Constitution types of institutions 
not before given recognition, and to wel- 
come them to membership. The move- 
ment was started by H. A. Hollister in 
1911, by moving the appointment of a 
committee to consider an amendment 
to Article III, section 1.°° An amendment 
was drawn. up and reported in 1912.°° 
After the required year®’ it was 
adopted.** By its provisions institutional 
memberships in the Association con- 
sisted of colleges and universities, insti- 
tutions of junior college rank, and sec- 
ondary schools. The added classification, 
junior college rank, was explained by 
the committee as including normal 
schools offering two years of college 
work, and junior colleges. The four year 
normal school or teachers college was al- 
ready recognized as a college, and the 
normal school of only secondary rank 
was appropriately recognized as a sec- 
ondary school. This new amendment 


94 Judd and Counts, op. cit., p. 8. 

95 Proceedings, 1911, pp. 68-69. 

96 Proceedings, 1912, pp. 18-20. 

97 Notification of amendment of constitution 
was given one year before the amendment could 
be adopted. This appears to have become a tradi- 
tion, though the original constitution had required 
that a printed notice of preposed change be sent 
to each member two weeks before the meeting. 
That was impractical, in most cases; hence it 
became the practice to give notice at the meeting 
a year in advance. In later, more prosperous years, 
the practice of giving two weeks notice was fol- 
lowed. 
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would care for the intermediate normal 
school, which included a great propor- 
tion of the names, and for the regular 
junior college.°° 

Attendance at Association meetings, 
as indicated by registration, remained 
throughout the period at an average of 
about 175, not materially higher than 
for the preceding half-decade. The na- 
ture of the attendance was changing, 
however. As the Association wore on to 
its twentieth anniversary fewer of the 
names that were important in the first 
half decade appeared. Only Thwing of 
the university presidents who fostered 
the infant Association was present in 
1915. New leaders from the universities, 
such as Judd and Babcock and Clarke 
and Holgate had sprung up in the Associ- 
ation and its executive bodies, and their 
names now appeared year after year on 
the roll call and throughout the Pro- 
ceedings. And names of men who were 
to come into prominence in later years, 
such as Davis, Edmonson, Earley, Buck, 
and Stuart, were regularly found on the 
register. 

Many of the younger secondary men 
of the nineties, such as Carman, Arm- 
strong, Harris, Bliss, and Bryan, were 
still faithful in attendance and in the 
flush of their leadership. Thoroughly 
versed in the history and principles of 
the Association, they were kept in key 
positions. A few of the college men of 
the first few years, Denney, Judson, 
Waldo, and Scott, and of the turn of the 
century, Whitney, Holgate, and Hollis- 
ter were regular in attendance and im- 
portant officially. A. F. Nightingale, 
“the old man eloquent’’®® of the earlier 
years, and the first president of the As- 
sociation from the public schools, still 
came from time to time; but Dean Thur- 
ber, a clarion voice for progress before 


99 Proceedings, 1912 ,pp. 18-20. 
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1900, had some time since ceased to 
come. ~ 

Attendance was changing, and with it, 
a little at a time, leadership. The next 


-half decade was to see the rise of still 


another group of younger men and the 
reorganization of the Association; but it 
was one of the veterans, Principal J. E. 
Armstrong, Englewood High School, 
Chicago, who had served for fifteen con- 
secutive years on the Executive Commit- 
tee and in 1915 came to the Presiden- 
cy, who was to shake the Association out 
of its lethargy and set into motion the 
forces of reorganization. 

To him fell the lot of giving the twen- 
tieth Presidential Address.1°* He talked 
frankly and critically about the Associ- 
ation. After summarizing and interpret- 
ing briefly the first twenty years of the 
Association’s history, he launched into 
an analysis of the weaknesses of the or- 
ganization and service. He concluded 
with a summarization of his recommen- 
dations, the most important of which 
was that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution.1” 

The Constitution made no mention of 
the two most useful standing commit- 
tees, the Commission on Accredited 
Schools and the Board of Inspectors. Of 
this he said: 


The exact relationship of each of these 
standing committees should be defined and 
their reports to the general body made subject 
to careful consideration before adoption, not 
that things have gone seriously wrong, but 
in order to place responsibility for all deci- 
sions upon the Association, where it belongs. 
Our organization has been too loose to place 
responsibility. No one can now lay his hands 
upon anyone who can do things, good or bad. 
We exist largely as a theory.1°3 


It was voted that the President ap- 
point a committee of three, of which he 
should be one, to present recommenda- 

101 Proceedings, 1915, pp. 10-19. 
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tions to the Association for the revision 
of the Constitution. He appointed Car- 
man and Judson, both men of the first 
decade, to serve with him, but a little 
while later reported that it was impos- 
sible for so small a committee in a short 
time.?°* 

Before other action was taken, how- 
ever, C. H. Judd put through a motiori 
for the appointment of a committee to 
organize more in detail some of the 
plans recommended in the address of 
President Armsfrong. Judd was named 
chairman of the resultant committee.*®* 
The next day the committee submitted 
a report which was designed to obtain 
the ends desired by President Arm- 
strong. The report follows in detail: 


It is recommended that the first matter, 
namely, that of preparing a plan for major 
and minor requirements for admission to the 
accredited list, be referred to the Board of In- 
spectors with the request that a full report be 
rendered at the meeting of the Commission 
in 1916. 

Second, the following resolution is submitted 
for action by the Association: 

Wuereas, Each college and university in 
the Association is committed to the use of the 
accredited list of secondary schools published 
by the Association and 

Wuereas, The Association would be bene- 
fited by explicit recognition of this fact in the 
catalogs of these colleges and universities; 
therefore 

Be Ir Resotvep, That the Association ur- 
gently requests all institutions to insert in their 
announcements of admission requirements ex- 
plicit reference to the accredited list of the 
Association. 

Third, It is recommended that three com- 
mittees be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, as follows: 

rz. A small committee of three to report at 
the next meeting of the Association a plan for 
securing uniform legislation in all states rep- 
resented by which conferring of degrees may 
be controlled. 

2. A large committee including members of 
all of the branches of the Association to revise 
the constitution. The report of this committee 


LOfTOsd..) Pa 255 276 
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should be printed early enough to be acted on 
at the next annual meeting. 

3. A small committee to include the present 
President of the Association as Chairman, to 
consider the advisability of incorporation the 
Association and all related matters. 

Fourth. The following resolution is submitted 
for action by the Association. 

The Commission on Definition of Standards 
is directed to act in the light of the fact that 
it is the sense of the Association that: 

The educational value of courses in one 
group of studies taken consecutively should be 
recognized in some scheme whereby a greater 
value be set for units so taken.1°6 


The Committee to Revise the Con- 
stitution was under the chairmanship of 
Dean Thomas F. Holgate, Northwestern 
University and included a judicious com- 
bination of men who had known the As- 
sociation intimately for twenty years 
and men relatively new to its sessions. 
Dean Holgate’s associates included Dean 
J. V. Denney, Ohio State; Director G. N. 
Carman, Lewis Institute; Professor 
C. H. Judd, University of Chicago; In- 
spector J. D. Elliff, Missouri; Professor 
C. O. Davis, University of Michigan; 
Dean T. A. Clarke, University of IIli- 
nois; Principal Harry E. Brown, Ken- 
ilworth, Illinois; and Principal Milo 
Stuart, Indianapolis.1°7 

As provided, J. E. Armstrong was 
himself chairman of the Committee to 
consider advisability of Incorporating 
the Association. With him were Profes- 
sor Judd and Dean Clarke of the Com- 
mittee to Revise the Constitution. The 
Committee for Securing Uniform Legis- 
lation comprised Presidents Main of 
Grinnell College, McVey of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, and W. W. Boyd 
of the Western College for Women.'% 

The Association gathered the same 
evening at a banquet at the La Salle Ho- 
tel in Chicago to celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary. Tribute was paid to the 
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founders, eight of whom were present. 
The speakers were well-pleased at the 
progress of public education, the growth 
of the junior college idea, and the service 


of the North Central Association. - 


Dean Babcock spoke at some length of 
the spread of education in the preceding 
twenty years."° The Middle West, he 
said, had become the educational center 
and the North Central Association had 
become great and influential. Speaking 


from his experience as Specialist in 


Higher Education for the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, he said: 


For two years and a half I plied back and 
forth from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the Gulf to the Canadian Boundary, like a 
shuttle, trying to weave a fabric of informa- 
tion and of judgment regarding the colleges 
and secondary schools of this country. It was 
my business. I had nothing else to do except 
an occasional fight when I met a college presi- 
dent whose merits I had failed properly to esti- 
mate; and I came to feel, after that experience, 
that here in the Northern and Central states 
there was being tried out a cooperative experi- 
ment in the unifying of educational energies 
which was unique. It was the place where the 
south central people and the folk of the south- 
ern states, came to learn how the thing might 
be done, and how it had been done, let us say. 
And so, whenever I went to meetings of this 
kind, and I have attended them in nearly 
every section “of the country, I found this 
North Central Association quoted not merely 
as a vigorous, going concern, but one which 
has caught a large vision of possibilities of co- 
operation between public and private enter- 
prise, between state and private institutions, 
between secondary schools on the one hand 
and colleges and universities on the other.111 


SUMMARY 


1. At the opening of the fourth half 
decade the Association was prepared to 
accredit colleges but was not inclined 
toward precipitate action in the pub- 
lication of the first list of approved col- 
leges. An amendment to the Constitu- 
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tion in 1910 had made only colleges on 
the accredited list eligible for member- 
ship after April 1, 1912. Accordingly 
when the Committee of Inspection and 
the Commission had no list ready for 
1912, it was voted that all colleges that 
were members of the Association would 
be on the accredited list for one year. 

2. In the meanwhile, the standards 
were revised and expanded to include 
matters of financial support, college or- 
ganization, building and equipment, and 
class size. In 1913 the first list was pre- 
sented. It included seventy-seven insti- 
tutions from fifteen states. Troubled con- 
cerning the correct status of normal 
schools, the Commission had put them 


_on an unclassified list. Though the de- 


mand for classification was repeated, the 
Commission had not arrived at a satis- 
factory arrangement by 1915. In the 
meanwhile, however, the Association 
had recognized normal schools offering 
two years of college work and junior 
colleges in an amendment to the consti- 

tution. 

3. In 1914 the Commission, after 
presenting a list but slightly greater than 
the year before, urged upon the Associ- 
ation a policy of expansion of the list. 
Professor Judd, for the Commission, ex- 
plained the plan, which involved gather- 
ing and presenting valuable data about 
each college approved and which entailed 
considerable administrative machinery. 
Under the policy of enlargement, the list 
of accredited colleges grew the following 
year to 125. A study of the data received 
in reports was also undertaken by Asso- 
ciation members and published by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

4. At the same time high school ac- 
crediting was meeting with mixed suc- 
cess and failure. By the close of the 
fourth half decade in 1915 more than a 
thousand secondary schools were accred- 
ited over an area reaching from Michi- 
gan to Oklahoma, standards had been 
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improved, and analytical studies made 
of the North Central high schools. Yet 
it was learned that the list did not in- 
clude all of the eligible schools, and that 
its very insistence on high standards had 
caused colleges to disregard it in favor 
of the larger, more lenient Bureau of 
Education list, or the inclusive state lists, 
or to continue making their own, and in 
the process, give little recognition to 
North Central Association approval. 

5. Moreover violations of several of 
the standards was widespread, particu- 
larly of those relating to class size and 
to preparation of teachers. Both the 
Jessup and Coffman analysis at the be- 
ginning of the period, and that of Judd 
and Counts in 1913-14 found cause for 
grave concern. Steps were taken by the 
Association to command the attention 
of the colleges to the secondary school 
lists and to decrease violations of stand- 
ards. The standard for teacher qualifi- 
cations was revised to include a mini- 
mum of eleven hours of work in educa- 
tion, thus insuring a measure of profes- 
sional preparation. 

6. Agitation for the revision of the 
definitions of units to recognize different 
levels in the secondary school resulted in 
investigations and reports by a commit- 
tee throughout the period. It was defi- 
nitely proposed by the Committee in 
1914 that units be classified as Advanced 
(last two years), Elementary (first two 
years), and Intermediate (to provide 
latitude). The plan recognized a se- 
quence of studies and tentatively classi- 
fied the courses. The committee was then 
enlarged and was charged to revise the 
definitions, keeping in mind the princi- 
ples expounded by the original commit- 
tee. The actual revision of definitions 
carried over into the next period. 


5°7 


7. Meanwhile, on the floor of the As- 
sociation, interest had been rife in vo- 
cational education and guidance, with 
the emphasis now on aspects of guidance 
and study of the individual student. Al- 
lied to this as to most of the activity of 
the period was the movement for pro- 
viding increased opportunity for stu- 
dents through reorganizing the public 
schools. The junior high school and the 
junior college were much discussed and 
varying plans were advanced for their 
promotion. A committee of secondary 
school men was appointed to investigate 
experiments in secondary education, in- 
volving reorganization. The committee 
reaffirmed the general faith in a junior- 
senior high school type of organization 
and framed some general principles. The 
Association appears to have been highly 
receptive but uncertain as to definite 
steps to be taken. 

8. Membership remained fairly con- 
stant until 1915 when it madea substan- 
tial increase, but still represented only 
a fraction of the total number of insti- 
tutions on the accredited lists of the As- 
sociation. Attendance was relatively 
stable, but many of the men who had 
fashioned the policies of the Association 
in the first decade were no longer com- 
ing. New names were appearing regu- 
larly on the register and on rosters of 
committees and executive bodies. It was 
a period of transition. 

9. The form of organization was out- 
grown. J. E. Armstrong, a veteran of 
the first years, in his Presidential Ad- 
dress in 1915 pointed out the weaknesses 
in organization and service. His recom- 
mendations set afoot a general movement 
for revising the constitution and reani- 
mating the Association. What resulted 
is the story of the next chapter. 
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PART VII. REORGANIZING FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY, 1916-1920 


At the end of its first score of years 
the Association had discovered that it 
had outgrown its original form, that it 
was operating under a constitution which 
did not recognize nor provide for its 
major activities. At the urging of Prin- 
cipal J. E. Armstrong in the twentieth 
Presidential Address, a movement for 
reorganization was initiated. 

Of the several committees authorized 
and appointed in 1915 to investigate and 
to act upon the recommendations of 
President Armstrong, the most impor- 
tant was the one on revision of the Con- 
stitution. During the year that followed 
the committee had several meetings and 
conducted a part of the work by corre- 
spondence. A few days before the 1916 
assembly the draft of the revised con- 
stitution was sent out to members of the 
Association for their examination. Dean 
Holgate, therefore, moved directly to the 
point when, as chairman, he introduced 
the new proposals to the Association on 
the first day of the sessions. The Consti- 
tution, he said, had not been systematic- 
ally revised in twenty years. Its most 
serious deficiency was its failure to pro- 
vide for the commissions which were ac- 
crediting schools and colleges. The Com- 
mittee had, he declared, given the mat- 
ter special attention but had also ex- 
tended the revision to other matters in 
need of simplification or recognition. 

Upon motion the Constitution was 
adopted, paragraph by paragraph, part 
of it on Friday and the remainder Sat- 
urday morning. As adopted it follows: 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


ARTICLE II, OBJECT 


The object of the Association shall be to es- 
tablish closer relations between the secondary 
schools and the institutions of higher education 


within the North Central States and such 
other territory as the Association may recog- 


nize. 
ARTICLE II. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Associa- 
tion shall consist of two classes: First, insti- 
tutions, and second, individuals. 

The Institutions eligible to membership are 
those which have been approved by the Asso- 
ciation and whose names appear on the ap- 
proved lists published by the Association. Any 
institution on the approved lists may be ad- 
mitted to membership on application to the 
Executive Committee. Such membership shall 
cease if, at any time, the institution is dropped 
from the approved lists of the Association. 

Section 2. Any person engaged in the work 
of teaching or administration in any institution 
which holds membership in the Association 


‘shall have the right to attend meetings and 


participate in the activities of the Association; 
but an institutional member shall have only 
one vote on any question before the Associa- 
tion, such vote to be cast by the executive 
head of the institution or by some person desig- 
nated by him in credentials adressed to the 
secretary. 

Section 3. Membership in the Association 
shall become effective on the payment of the 
annual dues, hereinafter defined. If the dues 
of any member shall remain unpaid for a period 
of one year, such membership in the Associa- 
tion shall cease. . 


ARTICLE IV. POWERS 


All decisions of the Association bearing upon 
the policy and the management of higher and 
secondary institutions are understood to be 
advisory in character. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The officers of the Association 
shall be a President, two Vice-presidents, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. The President and 
two vice-presidents shall be elected at the 
annual meeting of the Association for a single 
term of one year or until their successors are 
elected. The Secretary and the Treasurer shall 
be elected at an annual meeting for a term of 
three years and shall be eligible for reelection 
for not more than one like term of three years. 

Section 2. There shall be an Executive’Com- 
mittee, a Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education, a Commission on Secondary 
Schools, a Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula, constituted as hereinafter defined, 
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and such other commissions or standing com- 
mittees as the Association may from time to 
time determine. 

Section 3. The Executive Committee of the 
Association shall consist of the President, the 
President of the next preceding year, the Sec- 
retary, the Treasurer, four additional members 
to be elected annually by the Association, and 
the chairman of each of the standing commit- 
tees or commissions provided for in section 2, 
It shall receive and approve applications for 
membership in the Association and shall re- 
port the list of members. It shall receive the 
lists prepared by the Commissions on Institu- 
tions of Higher:-Education and Secondary 
Schools, and shall pass on these lists; shall 
cause them to be published, and shall hear 
and determine appeals, if any, against the 
findings of the Commissions. It shall nominate 
members of the various commissions as herein- 
after provided, subject to election by the As- 
sociation; it shall fix the time of meetings not 
otherwise provided for; shall prepare pro- 
grams; shall fix vacancies in the list of officers, 
and shall transact any necessary business when 
the Association is not in session. All the acts 
of the Executive Committee shall be subject 
to revision by the Association. 

Section 4. The Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education shall consist of forty-eight 
persons, representing the members of the As- 
sociation, thirty from the higher institutions 
and eighteen from the secondary schools. These 
shall be elected by the Association on the 
nomination of the Executive Committee for 
a period of three years, ten members of the 
first group and six of the second to be elected 
annually. 

This Commission shall prepare, subject to 
the approval of the Association, a statement of 
the standards to be met by the institutions of 
higher education within the territory of the 
Association; shall receive and consider state- 
ments made by institutions within this terri- 
tory seeking to be approved by the Association ; 
shall make such inspections as it deems neces- 
sary; shall prepare lists of institutions which 
conform to the standards prescribed, and shall 
submit such lists to the Executive Committee 
for approval and publication. 

Section 5. The Commission on Secondary 
Schools shail consist of (a) the high school 
examiner or corresponding officer for the state 
university in each state within the territory 
of the Association; or in case there is no such 
officer, some member of the faculty designated 
by the state university for the purpose, (0b) 
the Inspector of High Schools, if any, of the 
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State Department of Public Instruction in each 
state within the territory of the Association; 
(c) a principal of a secondary school accred- 
ited by the Association, to be elected by the 
Association on the nomination of the Executive 
Committee for a period of three years, one 
third of the number to be elected each year; 
and (d) eighteen other persons to be elected 
by the Association on the nomination of the 
Executive Committee for a period of three 
years, one third of the number to be elected 
each year. 

This Commission shall prepare, subject to 
the approval of the Association, a statement of 
the standards to be met by secondary schools 
accredited by the Association; shall make such 
inspection of schools as it deems necessary, and 
shall prepare for the Executive Committee 
lists of the secondary schools within the ter- 
ritory of the Association which conform to 
the standards prescribed. 

Section 6. The Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula shall consist of twenty-four 
persons, twelve representing the Institutions 
of Higher Education and twelve the secondary 
school members of the Association, four of 
each group to be elected annually for a period 
of three years on the nomination of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

This Commission shall define unit courses 
of study in various subjects and shall consider 
the curriculum and organization of all classes 
of institutions included with the Association. 

Section 7. The Commissions herein provided 
for shall elect their own officers, one of whom 
shall be designated the chairman. 

Section 8. No person shall be elected a mem- 
ber of any commission for more than two 
consecutive periods. 

Section 9. At each annual meeting of the 
Association the President shall appoint a com- 
mittee of seven, whose duty it shall be to nom- 
inate suitable persons for election to each 
office not otherwise provided for by the As- 
sociation. The nominations by this commit- 
tee shall be sent out with the annual program. 
Independent nominations may be made by any 
member or upon petition by any ten members. 
Nominations made by formal petition shail 
be included in the report of the nominating 
committee. 


ARTICLE VI. MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of the 
Association at such time and place as may be 
determined by the Association and such spe- 
cial meetings as the Association or the Execu- 
tive Committee may appoint. 
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ARTICLE VII. FEES 


To meet the expenses of the Association, an 
annual fee shall be paid by each member, the 
amount to be determined by the Association 
on the recommendation of the Executive Com- 


mittee. 
ARTICLE VIII. QUORUM 


Fifty members of the Association shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE IX. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by a 
three-fourths vote at any regular meeting, 
provided that a printed notice of the proposed 
amendment be sent to each member two weeks 
before said meeting. 


ARTICLE X. ENACTING PARAGRAPH, TO DISAPPEAR 
AFTER 1916 


This constitution shall go into effect imme- 
diately on its adoption. For the year 1916, 
the Executive Committee for 1915-16 together 
with the Chairman of the Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools and the Chairman of the 
Board of Inspectors for that year, shall make 
nominations for the Commission and other 
officers provided herein. 


Comparison of this Constitution with 
the original as slightly amended from 
time to time reveals several important 
and several minor changes or additions. 
The name (Article I) was unchanged. 
To Article II (Object) was added ‘and 
such other territory as the Association 
may recognize.” States that obviously 
were not within the north central area 
were already in the Association and, at 
the very time the new constitution was 
being passed paragraph by paragraph, 
the Association was preparing to admit 
Arizona and New Mexico. The added 
clause was therefore amply justified. 

Article III (Membership) was a com- 
plete revision, simplifying the statement 
of classes of members and explaining 
representation and voting rights. Article 
IV (Powers) remained the same; the 
powers were still advisory. Yet a signifi- 
cant change had taken place in actual 
practice. Everyone knew that the Asso- 
ciation was not the purely deliberative 
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and advisory body of its opening half 
decade. It had become in fact a strong 
regulating and, in a sense, governing 
body, though its powers were still nom- 


‘inally advisory and rested upon a basis 


of voluntary agreement. 

The next article (Officers and Com- 
mittees) was the one to which the re- 
vising committee had given chief atten- 
tion. It was completely changed. In ad- 
dition to authorizing the commissions, 
(which, of course, was the first object 
of the revision) the new article changed 
the terms of office of the Secretary and 
the Treasurer to three years and made 
them eligible for reelection for only one 
like term. In addition it enlarged the 
Executive Committee from seven to 
eleven members and defined its func- 
tions. Comparison of the powers of the 
Executive Committee under the revised 
constitution with the powers as defined 
in 1895, indicate something of the 
change that had come over the Associa- 
tion in the intervening years. In 1895 it 
had been the sole administering and di- 
recting agency of the Association; in 
1916 it shared important powers and 
duties with the three commissions while 
still retaining the right to pass on the 
lists of accredited institutions prepared 
by them. 

The work assigned to two of the Com- 
missions (the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education and the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools) had 
been done for several years previously 
by the single Commission on Accredited 
Schools and Colleges with two groups of 
inspectors. The creation of two separate 
commissions, with carefully outlined du- 
ties, was designed to increase the effi- 
ciency of the work and to divide the re- 
sponsibility. The third standing ¢om- 
mittee, the Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula, was to assume the cur- 
riculum work which the Commission on 
Accredited Schools and Colleges had 
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previously delegated to a number of spe- 
cial committees. It will be noted also 
that the Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula was to consider matters 
of institutional organization as well as 
units. Most of such activities had for- 
merly been directed by the Association 
proper or through special committees. 


After reviewing the duties of the Ex-” 


ecutive Committee and the several com- 
missions, as thus outlined in the Consti- 
tution, one is forced to the conviction 
that the days of the General Association 
organized as a working body seemed to 
be near an end. One might also suppose 
that several years would elapse before 
the Commissions could reach high func- 
tional efficiency and that when that 
time arrived the annual meeting would 
be little more than an educational con- 
vention at which the various working 
committees would report the actions of 
the previous year. The real centers of 
activity, the moulders of educational 
thought and policy, so it might appear, 
would be the Commissions. 

This result was, however, never com- 
pletely produced. The Commissions are, 
it is true, very strong, but the central 
body has likewise added to its powers 
and its dignity. 

Article VI (Meetings) was little 
changed, and Article VII (Fees) no 
longer fixed definite dues but left the 
authority to do so with the Executive 
Committee. Under Article VIII fifty 
members instead of one-fourth of the 
members, as ruled in the earlier consti- 
tution, made a quorum. Provision for 
Amendments (Article IX) was not 
changed. The last Article, the enabling 
paragraph, made it necessary for the As- 
sociation to go to work at once to effect 
the new organization. 

The commissions were all appointed, 
the officers were elected and the work 
was well under way when the United 
States entered the World War. In the 
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months that followed a number of the 
officers and members of the commissions 
had joined the regiments and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was faced with an 
emergency. To keep the wheels turning 
it had to assume the unconstitutional 
duty of appointing new officers of the 
Commissions. Accordingly, it did so and 
then asked the Association to approve its 
action at the 1918 meeting and to give 
it the right permanently. But the follow- 
ing year the question bobbed up again. 
The amended Constitution had located 
this function with the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Committee had dis- 
charged it. Nothing, however, had been 
said about nominations. Now, upon mo- 
tion, it was decreed that the chairman 
of each commission should be instructed 
to suggest to the Executive Committee 
the names of persons whom he desired 
to nominate to fill the various vacancies 
on the commissions. This decision fur- 
ther tended to locate power in a rela- 
tively small group of officers. The chair- 
men of the Commissions were now not 
only the chief executive officers of those 
commissions but were made largely re- 
sponsible for the selection of many of 
the members of the commissions. 

What might have had a profound in- 
fluence on the future of the Association, 
had it been approved, was the sugges- 
tion to incorporate. Armstrong had urged 
incorporation along with the revision of 
the Constitution, and a committee had 
investigated the matter. When the three 
who were on the Committee reported in 
1916, Armstrong and Clark favored in- 
corporation but Judd opposed the idea 
because, he held, it would lay the Asso- 
ciation open to suits by disappointed 
schools. The assembly was so evenly 
divided that the Chair had to resort to 
a count before it was determined that 
the report had lost.1 The Association 
made no other effort to change its form 
or nature. 


1 Proceedings, 1916, pp. 57-58. 
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THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


One of the first matters given the new 


Commission on Institutions of Higher: 


Education was a communication ad- 
dressed to the members of the Associa- 
tion from the Board of Inspectors’ sub- 
committee asking “clearly defined and 
faithfully applied standards for judging 
the institutions of higher education.” The 
Board of Inspectors felt that something 
less than complete justice had been done 
the work of college standardizing and 
accrediting. They asked for specific col- 
lege standards for inspection of all types 
of higher institutions, for a clear classi- 
fication of the several types of institu- 
tions, and for the rigid enforcement of 
standards.’ 

The matter, before it was referred to 
the new Commission, was discussed on 
the floor. Dean Holgate declared that 
the Commission provided for in the new 
Constitution would operate more effec- 
tively than the old one had but that it 
needed the encouragement afforded by 
the communication. The pressure for 
classifying colleges, said he, was par- 
ticularly great, the issue having been 
before the original Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools for several years and 
had recurred in 1916; but after a long 
discussion it had been laid on the table, 
awaiting the action of the new Commis- 
sion. 

In 1916, however, before the new com- 
missions could be organized, the original 
Commission made several innovations in 
college accrediting work. The first was 
that thereafter blanks were to be sent 
out only once in three years, although it 
was provided that weaker institutions 
might be canvassed in full each year. A 
third very important ruling authorized 
the committee preparing the list to call 


2 Proceedings, 1916, pp. 123-25. 
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for a full report from any institution in 
the list or any institution applying for 
approval, and to inspect any such insti- 
tutions at its discretion.* This ruling 
made it possible for the Association to 
act with some dispatch in cases of ir- 
regularity occurring at any time. 

In 1917 the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education made its first 
report. It had made good strides in its 
first year. The list of higher institutions 
was classified. In addition to the regu- 
lar college and university list, there now 
appeared two others: (1) institutions 
primarily for the training of teachers, 
and (2) junior colleges. The Commis- 
sion was, however, not satisfied with the 


. last category for up to that time no sep- 


arate junior college standards had been 
specifically prepared. 

Besides classifying the types of insti- 
tutions, the Commission had completely 
revised the blanks used for gathering 
data, the new blanks calling for more 
information of a specific nature. Still - 
the Commission was not satisfied with 
them. Consequently they were again 
changed in 1918, this time to include 
more detailed information on the train- 
ing of the faculty and upon the nature 
and amount of endowment. 

At first the machinery governing the 
work of the Higher Commission and pro- 
vided for by the new Constitution was 
not clearly understood by the Associa- 
tion. The result was something of a 
tangle on the floor of the Association in 
1917 after the report of the Commis- 
sion, explained that under the new Con- 
stitution the report did not require As- 
sociation action but needed to be ap- 
proved only by the Executive Commit- 
tee; it was presented to the Association 
merely as an item of information. A pro- 
test from one of the members against 
dropping a certain college from the lists 
brought the issue to a head. Twice this 

3 Ibid., p. 72. 
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member was cut short in his remarks on 
a parliamentary point. After more dis- 
cussion, an attempt was made to refer 
the dropping of the college back to the 
Commission. At this, Dean Holgate 
sought to give his explanation of the 
procedures which should be followed un- 


der the new constitution. Said he: the 


classification of institutions had come be- 
fore the Commission and the Commis- 
Sion had made its report. Any institution 
that believed that it had not been prop- 
erly treated by the Commission had the 
right to appeal, and that appeal was to 
go to the Executive Committee. He 
maintained that the adoption of the Con- 
stitution the year before was intended 
primarily to avoid such discussions on 
the floor of the house. The offended in- 
stitution was expected to take its ap- 
peal directly to the Executive Commit- 
tee. If, however, the institution objected 
to the action of the Executive Commit- 
tee, he held that the way was still open 
to appeal to the whole AsSociation.* 

Apparently there had been other ex- 
pressions of rebellion at the actions of 
the Commission, for when the procedure 
for making appeals had been straight- 
ened out, Professor Judd, who was chair- 
man of the Commission, took the floor 
and denied that the action of the Com- 
mission was a star chamber affair. He 
contended that the meetings were open 
to anybody in the Association and that 
every institution had had the oppor- 
tunity of a hearing. In closing his re- 
marks, Judd said that he refused to be 
the recipient of comments about star- 
chamber proceedings.® 

The work of the Commission in stand- 
ardizing colleges was always difficult, 
and as it progressed it assumed more 
complexity. In 1918 Dean Babcock 

4 Proceedings, 1917, PP. 30. 

5 [bid., p. 31. In the light of this discussion it 
is interesting to note Babcock’s later reference to 


“the consulship of Babcock and Judd.” (See Foot- 
note 17 in Part VI of this study.) 
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sought, for the enlightenment of the As- 
sociation, to give a complete exposition 
of the methods used.° Said he, the first 
feature of its work was the gathering of 
information through blanks. In this two 
difficulties had beset the Commission: 
many institutions had found it possible 
to misanswer, particularly as to total at- 
tendance and faculty-attendance com- 
parisons, and colleges had also been slow 
at filling the blanks. 

The second feature, said he, was to 
correlate the reports and to enter into 
correspondence regarding discrepancies, 
omissions, or errors. In this much labor 
was involved, and it was often necessary 
to check answers with catalogs. 

Continuing, Mr. Babcock pointed out 
that a system of college inspection had 
been inaugurated during 1917-18 and a 
two hundred dollar appropriation by the 
Executive Committee had made possible 
a considerable number of these visits. 

To facilitate the work, a Board of 
Inspectors within the Commission had 
been created, made up of the chairman, 
vice-chairman and secretary of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and two other per- 
sons. 

Mr. Babcock further declared that in- 
spections made by cther institutions were 
also used by the Commission and that 
the list of the University of Illinois, a 
list which had been elaborately prepared 
and included about one hundred institu- 
tions was especially useful. Furthermore, 
he said, the list compiled by the Commis- 
sion was in turn used by the American 
Medical Association in preparing its list 
of approved institutions from which the 
medical colleges of the country might re- 
ceive students. 

Matters which continued to engage the 
close attention of the Commission were 
the training of the college faculty, sal- 
ary difficulties, and standards for junior 
colleges and teacher-training institu- 


6 Proceedings, 1918, p. 82-92. 
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tions. The first two questions remained 
troublesome for some time, but the 
junior college standards were worked out 
in 1917 and the normal schools, under 


the direction of the Commission, com-” 


pleted a set of standards for themselves 
in 1918. 

During 1918-19 the system of per- 
sonal inspection developed rapidly and, 
according to Babcock, the colleges ac- 
cepted the accrediting work of the Com- 
mission cordially. In this year 1918, the 
first complete reports were received from 
junior colleges and institutions primarily 
for the training of teachers, which two 
classes of institutions were made the spe- 
cial order for study for the 1919 meet- 
ing. 

During the following year the Com- 
mission endeavored to round out its 
three classifications of institutions by 
making the necessary inspections and in- 
vestigations of junior colleges and teach- 
er training institutions. By 1920, there- 
fore, both of these classes of institutions 
were definitely established as higher 
institutions, and the Commission had 
made all necessary provisions for con- 
tinuing and expanding the three lists. 

As stated previously, junior college 
standards had been prepared and 
adopted by the Association in 1917, rep- 
resenting one of the first tasks of the new 
Commission. These standards were as 
follows: 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING JUNIOR COLLEGES 


A standard Junior College is an institution 
with a curriculum covering two years of col- 
legiate work (at least sixty semester hours), 
which is based upon and continues or supple- 
ments the work of secondary instruction as 
given in an accredited four-year high school. 
A semester hour is defined as one period of 
class-room work in lecture or recitation ex- 
tending through not less than fifty minutes 
net or the equivalent per week for a period of 
eighteen weeks, two of lab work being counted 
as the equivalent of one hour of lecture or 
recitation. 

1. The minimum scholastic requirements of 
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all teachers of classes in the junior college shall 
be graduation from a college belonging to this 
association or an equivalent, and in addition, 
graduate work in a university of recognized 
standing amounting to one year. 

2. The junior college shall require for regis- 
tration as a junior college student the comple- 
tion of the student of at least fourteen units 
of high school work as defined by this associ- 
ation. 

3. The work of the junior college must be 
organized on a collegiate as distinguished from 
a high school basis. 

4. The teaching schedule of instructors 
teaching junior college classes shall be limited 
to twenty-two hours per week; for instruc- 
tors devoting their whole time to junior col- 
lege classes eighteen, hours shall be a maximum: 
fifteen hours is recommended as a maximum. 

5. The limit of the number of students in 
a recitation or lab class in a junior college 
shall be 30. 

6. Students registered in a junior college 
who are permitted to enroll in regular high 
school classes shall not be given full junior 
college credit for such work, and in no case 
shall the credit thus given exceed two-thirds 
of the usual high school credit. No junior col- 
lege will be accredited unless it has a registra- 
tion of twenty-five students if it offers but a 
single year, and fifty students if it offers more 
than a single year. 

7. The junior college shall have library and 
laboratory facilities sufficient to carry on its 
work the same as it would be carried on in 
the first two years of an accredited standard 
college. 

8. No junior college shall be accredited by 
this Association when maintained in connection 
with a high school or secondary school unless 
such school is also accredited by this Associ- 
ation.” 


These standards were not greatly dif- 
ferent from those for the college and uni- 
versity. Teacher requirements were not 
so high as for the regular college, and 
larger teacher loads were permitted, but 
no mention was made of financial sup- 
port nor of organization. The stand- 
ards which closely resembled or were 
identical with those of the college re- 
lated to entrance requirements, class 
size, and library and laboratory facili- 
ties. Those peculiar to the junior college 

7 Proceedings, 1917, pp. 26-27. 
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lists are number three, six, and eight. 
Though the Commission had expressed 
itself as not satisfied with the standards, 
no changes of moment were made until 
after 1920. 

Although the junior college as an in- 
stitution did not attain to very rapid 
growth until after 1920, it was being 
closely observed by educators and was 
the subject of a great deal of speculation 
during the years from 1916 to 1920. 
Papers and remarks were heard on the 
Association floor in opposition to the 
junior college or in support of it. As yet, 
most senior college leaders were loath to 
concede that it had a chance to succeed 
in the American educational system, ex- 
cept as a part of a six year high school. 
Others, however, such as Principal J. 
Stanley Brown of Joliet, Illinois who was 
associated with the first public junior col- 
lege, believed that the junior college 
would have a rapid development. 

As has been seen, two year colleges 
and two year normal schools had been 
recognized in the Constitution as junior 
colleges. However, not all normal schools 
were two-year schools. Indeed some of 
them offered four years of college work, 
and some offered less than two. The As- 
sociation was, therefore, not satisfied to 
classify them as junior colleges, and few 
of them could be approved under the 
regular college standards. After several 
years of discussion, standards were final- 
ly prepared and adopted for “Institu- 
tions Primarily for the Training of 
Teachers.” They follow: 

The Standard American Institution Prima- 
rily for the Training of Teachers is a school 
with two-year, three-year, and four-year cur- 
ricula designed to afford such general and pro- 
fessional education as will best fit students for 
specific teaching in American public schools, 
such curricula to be based upon a general edu- 
cation equivalent to at least that represented 


by graduation from a standard four-year high 
school, The work of the curriculum for such 


8 Proceedings, 1918, pp. 92-93. 
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professional training of teachers, whether gen- 
eral or specific, shall comprise courses of col- 
legiate grade only, provided that in sections 
of the country where conditions require, 
courses of second grade may be given for the 
purpose of preparing teachers for work in 
rural schools. 

The following constitute the minimum 
standard for accrediting institutions primarily 
for the training of teachers: 

(1) The minimum scholastic requirement of 
all teachers in such schools (except the teach- 
ers of the so-called special subjects in elemen- 
tary schools, including music, drawing and 
manual training and assistants in the training 
school) shall be equivalent to graduation from 
a college belonging to the Association, supple- 
mented by special training or experience, or 
both for at least three years. Graduate study 
and training in research equivalent to that re- 
quired for the master’s degree-are urgently 
recommended, but the teacher’s success is to 
be determined by the efficiency of his teaching 
as well as by his research work. 

(2) Such school shall require for admission 
not less than 15 secondary units as defined by 
this Association. Students admitted with less 
than fifteen units shall be designated as special 
or unclassified students. 

(3) Such schools shall require not less than 
60 semester hours for graduation, and not less 
than 120 semester hours or equivalent for any 
degree. 

(4) Such schools shall be provided with li- 
brary and laboratory equipment sufficient to 
develop adequately and to illustrate each 
course announced. 

(s) Such schools shall provide adequate 
facilities for practice teaching and observation. 

(6) Such schools shall receive an annual in- 
come for maintenance and operation of not 
less than $50,000, or if less, at least $150 per 
year per student in average attendance. 

(7) The location and construction of the 
buildings, and lighting, heating and ventilation 
of the rooms, the nature of the laboratories, 
corridors, closets, water supply, school furni- 
ture, apparatus and methods of cleaning shall 
be such as to insure hygienic conditions for 
students and teachers. 

(8) The average teaching program of teach- 
ers in such schools shall not exceed 15 clock 
hours per week in actual teaching or the 
equivalent in class-room, laboratory, shop, or 
supervision of instruction. The class unit for 
instruction shall not exceed 30 students. 

(9) The character of the curriculum, the 
efficiency of instruction, the professional spirit, 
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and the tone of the institution shall also be 
factors in determining eligibility. 

(10) No institution shall be admitted to the 
approved list unless it has a total registration 
of at least 100 students from September to 
June whose preliminary preparation is the 
equivalent of at least graduation from a four- 
year high school. 


It will be noted that some of the stand- 
ards were similar to those of colleges 
and universities and others to those of 
the junior colleges. The dual capacity, 
that of both the junior college and the 
four year college, was indicated by the 
requirement, in standard three, of sixty 
hours for graduation and 124 hours for 
a degree. The special type of training 
offered by such institutions was recog- 
nized only in standard number five and 
in the parenthesis to number one. 

The standards were not changed 
throughout the remainder of the period 
under discussion in this section of this 
study, but in 1919 they were carefully 
studied in connection with the first de- 
tailed report of the normal schools. Rec- 
ommendations were made at that time 
looking toward the improvement of 
practice teaching. Special courses were 
suggested and it was recommended that 
training schools should make use of the 
public schools for practice purposes. 

The standards for colleges and uni- 
versities during the same years under- 
went few changes. However, the Com- 
mission continued the study of the prob- 
lems of these institutions and did make 
some new requirements. For example, 
slightly before the establishment of the 
separate Commission a significant step 
toward forcing higher standards in de- 
partments other than liberal arts was 
taken. It was decreed that when an in- 
stitution had professional or technical 
departments in addition to that of the 
Liberal Arts, the liberal arts department 
or college would not be approved unless 
the professional or technical depart- 
ments were of an acceptable grade.® 
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To exclude automatically institutions 
which the Commission felt were too 
small to do college work of sufficient 


range and quality, a standard adopted 


in 1915 was revised in 1917. It required 
a total registration of at least fifty stu- 
dents for an institution reporting itself 
as a junior college and at least 100 stu- 
dents for an institution carrying courses 
beyond college levels.*° 

A move to tighten college entrance re- 
quirements came in 1919 with the rais- 
ing of the number of hours required for 
admission from fourteen to fifteen. But 
by 1920 the standards were so well de- 
veloped that changes were not frequent 
nor great for a number of years there- 


‘after.14 


THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


By 1916 secondary school accrediting 
had reached such a stage of development 
that the appointment of a separate Com- 
mission to deal with its problems was 
somewhat less necessary than it was for 
college accrediting. Still the work was 
presenting problems and these had never 
seemed more numerous than they were 
in 1915. One of these related to the pro- 
fessional education of teachers. The mat- 
ter had been debated from the begin- 
ning of high school standardizing. Indeed 
the first standards had recommended 
professional training of some sort but 
the recommendation was subsequently 
dropped. It was not in fact until 1914 
that anything specific was done. Then a 
requirement of eleven hours of Educa- 
tion was included, although the inade- 
quacy of the requirement was freely at- 
tested. 


9 Proceedings, 1916. p. 70. 

10 Proceedings, 1917, Pp. II-13. . 

11JIn fact there were no very great changes 
until the year of writing, 1934, when an entirely 
new and different type of standard based upon 
general principles and comparative excellence was 
adopted—NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QuUAR- 
TERLY, VIII (April, 1934), 419-24. 
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With a vew to improving the situa- 
tion, Principal J. Stanley Brown, Joliet, 
Illinois, submitted a resolution in 1917 
asking that in the selection of new teach- 
ers in all institutions of the Association 
a preference be given thereafter to these 
who had had some systematic training in 


the principles of education.1? Not satis 


fied with that action, Miss Ellen Sabin, 
Milwaukee-Downer, offered another res- 
olution to get some uniformity in the re- 
quirements. A part of her motion in- 
volved the appointment of a committee 
of three to take up the matter with the 
State Boards of Education and other 
authorities in each state. To this com- 
mittee were appointed George Buck, In- 
dianapolis, Ellen Sabin, Milwaukee- 
Downer; and President, E. L. Rummel- 
kamp, Illinois College. 

The next year Dean Holgate in his 
Presidential Address called the eleven 
hours required ‘“‘a fragment of profes- 
sional study,” and proposed that each 
state designate certain high schools as 
teacher-training schools to which cadets 
might go for a year’s training while at 
the same time continuing to pursue pro- 
fessional study.*® 

The general report of 1917 indicated 
that 26.74 per cent of the secondary 
school teachers were without any train- 
ing in education whatever and that an 
additional 11.24 per cent had less than 
eleven hours.'* Although the chief step, 
the requirement of a set number of 
hours in education, had been made, pro- 
gress in bringing the schools up to the 
requirement and in getting a desirable 
uniformity in interpreting the require- 
ment was slow. The liberal arts people 
especially were loath to concede any vir- 
tue to courses in pedagogy."” 

12 Proceedings, 1917, Pp. 143. 

13 Proceedings, 1918, p. 113. 

14 Summaries of General Report, Proceedings, 
1919. Appendix unpaged, Division E, Table III. 


15 After the requirement had been raised to 
fifteen hours, to go into effect in 1925, C. O. 
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An important move was made in 1917 
when it was ruled that proposed new 
standards of any radical sort should first 
be submitted by referendum to the prin- 
cipals of the accredited schools for their 
advise and should then be reported back 
to the Association for final action. How- 


ever the next year several of the stand- 


ards were slightly changed or strength- 
ened. In particular the statement on class 
size was made a little less arbitrary. As 
now stated it read: 

“The Association believes that effec- 
tive class work can rarely be done in 
classes of more than thirty pupils.” A 
second new standard declared that the 
Association would decline to consider 
any school not in the highest class of 
schools on the official state lists. At the 
same time the Commission sought to as- 
sure itself that school boards as well as 
the school officers of a community 
wished accrediting. To that end a third 
new standard was adopted. This re- 
quired that school boards or trustees 
should submit evidence (resolution) 
that they approved the standards and 
the application for membership.*® 

Immediately following the war a num- 
ber of investigations were made and 
much discussion was had regarding the 
salaries of teachers. At that period 
(1919) the cost of living was raised 
rapidly, salaries were low, and teachers, 
especially men teachers, were scarce. 
Because of these facts the Association 


Davis, Secretary of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, had occasion to write a letter to members 
of the Secondary Commission. In this he said 
that certain members had succeeded in getting 
interpretations accepted by the Association and 
that those interpretations have the full effect of 
law. Among these interpretations was one that com- 
pelled the Commission to recognize in the 15 
hours any course that the colleges themselves re- 
gard as professional whether such course is listed 
in the department of education or not. C. O. Davis 
to H. Hollister, July 2, 1923. Letter in files of 
Secretary of the Association, Urbana, Illinois. 
16 Proceedings, 1918, Appendix, unpaged. 
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threw its influence in favor of more ade- 
quate salaries by inserting a standard 
which read : 


- No school shall hereafter be accredited whose 


salary schedule is manifestly inadequate. The 
interpretation of this requirement shall be a 
matter of special responsibility for the state 
committees.1? 


This was followed the next year by a 
resolution passed unanimously by the 
Commission setting forth its opposition 
to the lowering of standards for teach- 
ers in North Central high schools and 
insisting that the only way the stand- 
ards could be maintained was through 
an adequate increase of salaries, such an 
increase to be at least 100 per cent over 
the high school salary base of 1914-15. 
This increase the Commission held to be 
imperative and urgent.** 

Throughout the entire period the 
Commission (and the Association) was 
also interested in trying to get a satis- 
factory adjustment of the teaching load 
in both college and secondary school, 
but particularly in the secondary school. 
In 1915 some difficulty had arisen when 
inspectors criticized schools for not giv- 
ing enough attention to laboratory work. 
The schools felt that in response to the 
criticism they must step up the labora- 
tory hours. The result was that the 
teaching load for science teachers was 
in many instances increased to seven 
hours per day or thirty-five hours a week 
including both laboratory work and reci- 
tations. This was a violation of the 
standard so that it read that no teacher 
could conduct more than 30 class-room 
exercises per week (twenty-five was ad- 
vised) but that a double period in labo- 
ratory science, in vocational subjects, 
and in study room supervision would 
count as one classroom exercise only. 
However, another sentence carried the 
provision that no combination of work 


17 Proceedings, 1919, Appendix. 
18 Proceedings, 1920, Appendix, p. 4a 
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should amount to more than thirty-five 
periods a week for any teacher. 

Again in 1917 and in 1918 changes 
were made. In 1917 the Commission set 
30 as the maximum number of pupils 
for each recitation class.1*° However the 
next year a committee was set to work 
to study the actual effect of class size 
on the quality of work. The same year 
also a regulation was made for teachers 
using some form of supervised study. 
The requirement was that not more than 
five classes per day should be assigned 
to such teachers, with the advise that 
the maximum bé four. In 1920 the re- 
quirement relating to class size was 
phrased in terms of student hours; that 


is it dealt with the total number of pu- 


pils in all classes per day. The ruling 
read: 

In general no teacher of academic subjects 
should be assigned more than 150 student 
hours of class-room instruction per day, or- 
ganized in not to exceed six classes per day. 

Until 1916 no mention had been made 
in the standards respecting the length of 
each school year; then the term was set 
at 36 weeks. The thirty-six week con- 
ception had, of course, been part of the 
definition of the unit, and had been 
held to with little change since the earli- 
est days of the Association. The new 
standard did not therefore have much 
immediate effect, but it did put another 
selective instrument in the hands of the 
Board of Inspectors. 

The standard relating to buildings had 
remained unchanged since its adoption 
in 1907. Under the new Commission a 
very definite need for strengthening this 
regulation was seen, since during the 
War, the Association had been somewhat 
lenient in demanding the correction of 
evils traced to inadequate school ‘build- 
ings. Accordingly in 1919 the sentence 
was framed to supplement the original 
standard. The new statement read: 

19 Proceedings, 1917, p. 136. 
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Beginning in 1921, all schools whose build- 
ings are inexcusably inadequate and lacking 
in modern equipment may expect to have 
North Central Association accrediting privi- 
leges withheld from them.2° 


The whole period under discussion 
here had been a period of rounding out 
the standards for secondary schools and 
of improving those which changed social 
and educational conditions had made 
inadequate or which had been unsatis- 
factory in phrasing. The period also 
marked distinct progress in the accumu- 
lation of factual information regarding 
the schools. With the establishment of 
the new Commission on Secondary 
Schools (with the one function of accred- 
iting secondary schools its sole responsi- 
bility) it was possible to gather and as- 
similate more detailed information. In 
1918 a Committee on Blanks recom- 
mended the employment of three sepa- 
rate forms; one containing items essen- 
tial for the proper accrediting of the 
schools of regular standing, one to con- 
tain items used to accredit new schools 
and schools that had been warned the 
previous year, and one to gather material 
bearing on any special investigation or 
study that might be authorized. The 
recommendation was adopted and the 
blanks prepared. 

By 1918 the work of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools was well organ- 
ized.? There were 72 members on it rep- 
resenting eighteen states. Each state had 
three specified members (a university 
inspector or professor giving instruction 
in secondary education, a representative 
of the state department, and a high 


20 Proceedings, 1919, Appendix. This warning 
was retained until 1923. 

21 A, A. Reed, University of Nebraska was its 
chairman, and C. O. Davis, University of Michi- 
gan, was secretary. J. D. Eliff had been chairman 
of the organization to 1918 and Dr.. Davis had 
been its secretary not only since the adoption of 
the new constitution in 1916 but he had served 
in a like capacity for the old Board of Inspectors 
from 1914 to 1916. 
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school principal) , while eighteen members 
were elected at large. Blanks were dis- 
tributed and information was gathered 
through the official representatives - of 
the several states. Through them also 
pressure was brought to bear to get the 
returns to the Commission in time to 
make up the analytical studies and the 
lists, and to make a follow-up of all 
doubtful schools. 

Acting on the reports the various state 
inspectors made up the preliminary an- 
alyses which were sent to the secretary 
early enough to permit him to compile 
needed information. Then four different 
sub-committees were appointed with six 
to ten persons on each: one on schools 
to be unqualifiedly recommended, one on 
schools to be dropped, one on schools 
to be warned, and one on new schools. 
These sub-committees worked with care 
and diligence on the final list.?? 

By the close of the period under con- 
sideration, i.e. up to 1920, there were, 
in addition to the four sub-committees 
engaged in compiling the accredited list, 
five special committees of the Commis- 
sion. These included one on the blanks, 
one on special study, one on standardiza- 
tion of schools departing from the com- 
mon 8-4 arrangements of grades, one on 
military training, and one on school 
buildings. Moreover, the Commission 
took steps in 1920 toward the creation 
of a committee on fraternal relations 
with other regional accrediting agencies, 


22 Proceedings, 1917, p. 117. The secretary’s 
report contains these statements: “We have been 
spending our time from Tuesday morning until 
Thursday night over the lists that were reported 
to the Commission as a whole, and opportunities 
were given for raising objection on the part of the 
individual state inspectors. So the problems have 
been threshed over with a good deal of care, more 
care than we have ever given them before, I feel 
that I am voicing the thought of the Association 
when I say there never was such a report on the 
part of the high schools, never such a spirit as we 
have had this year, and we feel greatly indebted 
to all the high school people who have assisted in 
this work.” 
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the committee to have one representa- 
tive from each Commission of the North 
Central Association. Still another com- 
mittee, known as the Revising Commit- 
tee, was created by the Commission in 
1920. It was to have six members ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the Commis- 
sion and its duties were to examine and 


review the work of the state committees, . 


prepare lists of schools for the Commis- 
sion, and submit to the Commission all 
special cases concerning which there 
were serious doubts or marked difference 
of opinion.”* 

During this period of perfecting the 
machinery and improving standards, 
the list of accredited secondary schools 
had been expanding briskly. During the 
five years a total of slightly more than 
three hundred were added to the list. 
In 1915 there had been 1,047; in 1920 
there were 1,349. An examination of the 
figures for 1920 reveals the fact that a 
few of the states continued to show sub- 
stantial gains. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and Wyoming increased their 
totals at rates approximating that of the 
general list. Oklahoma, Arizona and 
New Mexico had more than doubled 
their numbers: by 1920. Somewhat less 
than the average expansion occurred in 
Ohio where the list mounted from 161 
to 184; in Missouri, where the gain was 
from 59 to 68; in South Dakota which 
in 1920 had little more than half as 
many schools on the list as North Da- 
kota, and in Wisconsin. Very slight 
gains were recorded in Kansas and Min- 
nesota, while Colorado had added but 
eight schools in ten years and none in 
the last five. No consistent sectional 
tendencies may be noted except perhaps 
the highly receptive attitude in the 
newer states of the Southwest. 


23 Proceedings, 1920, Appendix, p. 9a. 
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COMMISSION ON UNIT COURSES AND 
CURRICULA 


At no phase of the Association’s activ- 


* ity was direction and impetus more 


clearly given by the reorganization of 
1916 than to that of subject matter. Pro- 
fessor C. H. Johnston, University of Il- 
linois, was the first chairman of the 
newly constituted Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula. He had already 
established himself as something of an 
authority in the field of high school cur- 
riculum and administration and was the 
author of successful textbooks. 

No sooner was the Commission organ- 
ized than it was called upon to consider 


‘two reports referred to it by Committees 


which had been appointed under the 
original Commission. The more impor- 
tant of the reports, the one on Reorgani- 
zation of the High School and the Defi- 
nition of the Unit, concerned matters 
which had been before the Association 
for several years. Professor Johnston 
had been responsible for the first part 
of this report; the latter part was the 
work of Professor Judd, assisted by L. V. 
Koos. The report proper was in two 
parts: (I) Reorganization of the Sec- 
ondary School, and (II) The Definition 
of Units. 

The study of reorganized schools was 
based upon the returns of a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire. After some discus- 
sion the findings were submitted to the 
new Commission for further study and 
such disposition as seemed fit. The same 
action was taken relative to the other 
part of the report. It may well be noted, 
though, that in the definitions of units 
a marked disposition was evident to at- 
tach less value than formerly to syllabi. 
The committee reminded the Association 
that a standard school and a standard 
curriculum for a student cannot be de- 
fined merely by piling together in ir- 
regular fashion a number of units. State- 
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ments had been prepared regarding each 
high school unit. These were offered as 
working definitions of units, and a num- 
ber of general principles were laid 
down.** 

The other matter given to the Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula im- 
mediately after its organization in 1916 
was a report of the Committee to In- 
vestigate Work of the National Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of Instruction 
in Secondary English. The committee 
had studied the results of the labor of 
the national committee and recom- 
mended strongly, with three reasons for 
their recommendation, that the North 
Central Association adopt those results.?° 

The Commission did not, however, 
content itself with the matters referred 
to it at its inception, but planned also 
an ambitious program of its own. Im- 
portant investigations were undertaken 
and reported in 1917. Professor Johnston 
introduced the work of the Commission 
by tracing the history of the curriculum 
work of the Association up to that time. 
He classified the work of standardization 
into three fairly distinct phases. The first 
one, as has been pointed out in this his- 
tory, culminated in 1910 when the sub- 
ject matter of secondary school subjects 
was definitely described. These units 
constituted administrable and inspect- 
able units of achievement. The second 
stage was characterized, he believed, by 
the efforts to avoid formalism or false 
equalization in the definition and appli- 
cation of units. Quality had been stressed 
as well as quantity. The third stage, he 
felt, was to be characterized by the 
standardization of administrative prac- 
tices and procedures. 

The point of Johnston’s rather long 

24 Proceedings, 1916, pp. 168ff. 

25 Proceedings, 1916, pp. 161-62. The National 
Committee had worked for five years on the re- 
port, in schools throughout the nation. The Com- 


mittee called the report the best thing to appear 
in the field of English. 
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introduction to the report was that the 
Association must, at the very beginning 
of is new cycle, enter the work of stand- 
ardizing administration in the high 
school. Student activities, guidance, rec- 
ords, library were among the phases 
which he felt the standardizing activi- 
ties of the future must include, and they 
were the studies to which the Commis- 
sion should devote its attention more 
than to such matters as subject content. 

The substance of the reports that fol- 
lowed further bore out the policy of the 
Commission as expressed by Johnston. 
The first by P. W. L. Cox of Harris 
Teacher’s College, St. Louis, was a com- 
plete exposition of the junior high 
school. In it he considered aims, cur- 
ricular problems, departmentalism, phys- 
ical training, educational guidance, 
supervised study, laboratories, library, 
teachers, and buildings. The second re- 
port, Qualitative Definition of Unit in 
Different High School Subjects, was a 
continuation of the work referred to the 
Commission by the Committee on Re- 
organization and Definition of the Unit 
the previous year. This second report 
was prepared and presented by J. E. 
Stout, Cornell College. It embodied 
among other recommendations pleas for 
longer periods for supervised study, in- 
dividual work, provision for students of 
varying ability, and articulation with 
work pursued in earlier years. J. H. New- 
lon presented a paper on high school ad- 
ministration in which he pressed the 
need of considering administration along 
with the three things already considered 
in standardizing; length of school year, 
qualifications of teachers, and equip- 
ment. He outlined the administrative 
procedures which he held should be ap- 
proximated. 

C. C. Curtain, Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, presented a carefully 
outlined set of recommendations and 
expositions as practical working stand- 
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ards for the libraries of four types of 
high schools, large high schools (500- 
3000), medium sized high schools (200- 
500), small high schools (less than 100) 
and junior high schools. Each of the four 
classes was considered under (1) hous- 
ing and equipment, (2) the librarian, 
(3) educational work, (4) scientific se- 
lection and care of books, (5) library 
instruction, (6) annual appropriation, 
and (7) state supervision of school li- 
braries. 

The fifth and final report of 1917 was 
by I. M. Allen, principal, Springfield, 
Illinois on Supervised Study. The report 
resulted in an amendment to rule 3 of 
the standards for secondary schools. The 
following paragraph was added to the 
rule by way of interpretation: 

Additional time added to the recitation pe- 
riod as defined under present North Central 
Association standards for the purpose of su- 
pervised study shall not be interpreted to 
mean a double period, but a single recitation 
study period. Of. such periods the Association 
holds that not more than 25 per week shall be 
required of any teacher with the advice that 
the maximum should be twenty per week. 

The work of this Commission was no 
sooner launched than Johnston died. He 
had given it excellent impetus, but the 
sudden change-in chairman, and in re- 
sultant points of view, was recognized as 
a handicap at a critical time. Jesse P. 
Newlon was named chairman. The 
problems of 1917 were presented again 
in 1918 with the hope that the Associ- 
ation would do something about them. 

The Mental testing movement also 
reached the Association in 1918 when 
the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula received a letter from J. B. 
Johnston of the University of Minne- 
sota in which more careful selection of 
students through psychological testing 
was urged as a matter for study by the 
Commission. The Commission referred 
the matter to the Association for consid- 
eration by the general assembly in 1919 
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but no special attention was given the 
matter in that year. 

The program of the Commission in 
1919 consisted of three papers: “Influ- 


“ence of War on Vocational Guidance in 


High School by Jesse B. Davis, Social- 
ized Instruction in the High School by 
Frank G. Pickell, and Report of Junior 
College Sub-Committee by President 
James B. Wood, Stephens Junior Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. The reports 
appeared to be purely informative and 
neither required nor received any action. 
The addresses were given before the As- 
sociation, as were the reports and papers 
of earlier years. The Commission on 
Unit Courses and Curricula never was 
conceived to be a distinctly legislative or 
executive body. Instead it chose to bring 
to the Association the results of its in- 
vestigations, leaving the Association to 
take any action which it might think to 
be desirable. The heads of this Commis- 
sion had changed so often that a con- 
certed plan was not possible even if it 
had been deemed fitting. Johnston had 
been succeeded by J. H. Newlon in 1918 
and Newlon by W. W. Charters, who 
left the Association territory and was re- 
placed by Frank G. Pickell. He presided 
in the 1920 meeting but soon thereafter 
he too removed from the North Central 
territory. 

Thus the Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula had, at the end of this 
period in 1920, scarcely gotten started 
on its intended program. Still it had dis- 
played an active interest in matters re- 
lating to secondary school administra- 
tion, the matters which Charles H. 
Johnston in the beginning had contended 
were the proper ones for consideration 
during the next phase of the Associa- 
tion’s development. However there shad 
been little official translation of the 
Commission’s policies into real practice 
in the Association’s schools. 

From 1920 on the Commission settled 
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down to some very significant and effec- 
tive work, but the story of those activities 
lies outside the range of this history. 


THE ASSOCIATION PROPER 


With the institution of the three stand- 
ing committees and the delegation to 


them of most of the recognized functions, 


of the Association, the general assembly 
assumed correspondingly less impor- 
tance. To facilitate an understanding of 
the Association as a whole, however, it 
is necessary to look rather closely at the 
deliberations and actions which engaged 
the general group. With curriculum con- 
siderations assumed by a special com- 
mission and the work of accrediting well 
under way in the other commissions, lit- 
tle remained for the annual program but 
general issues and matters referred from 
the commissions. Some of these issues 
will be mentioned in passing and some 
few of more importance to the Associa- 
tion will be examined briefly. 

The participation of the United States 
in the World War had the effect of sepa- 
rating the activities of the Association 
during the half decade (1915-20) into 
what amounted to three periods. The 
first, before the War, partook of the na- 
ture of the preceding period; the second, 
the War years, was devoted largely to 
War conditions and emergencies; and 
the third, after the war, was dominated 
by financial and teacher shortage diffi- 
culties. 

In the first period, character and social 
education were discussed and recommen- 
dations made, and. attention was given 
to curriculum issues such as those re- 
lating to secondary school science. The 
problems incident to the reorganization 
of the Association, however, and the 
clarification of the duties and functions 
of the Commissions and of the Executive 
Committee absorbed the major part of 
the time in 1916 and left little room for 
a general program even in 1917. 
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In 1918 and 1919 the War’s influ- 
ence on the Association appears to have 
been great. In late March, 1917, the 
following resolution had been passed and 
dispatched to President Wilson. The 
message read: 

We the members of the North Central Asso- 
ciation in eighteen states assembled in our an- 
nual meeting in St. Louis, pledge to the Presi- - 
dent of the United States our unfailing sup- 
port and active cooperation in meeting the 
crisis which one of the belligerents in the pres- 
ent European has forced upon our country, 

We urge that prompt action be taken to 


safeguard the vital interests of the United 
States.26 


In 1918 institutions on the lists were 
not required to make the regular reports, 
rules were relaxed, successors to men 
who had gone to war were appointed 
somewhat irregularly on the Commis- 
sions, and the papers read before the As- 
sociation were colored by war considera- 
tions. David R. Fargan of the National 
City Bank, Chicago, was brought in to 
talk on the Relation of Finance to War, 
perhaps the only speech up to that time 
having no direct bearing on education. 
President W. A. Jessup spoke on The 
War and Its Relations to Schools. He 
predicted a big break with tradition as 
a result of the war. The Influence of the 
War on Public Schools, was the subject 
of a talk by Dean L. D. Coffman, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the following 
year. He stressed particularly that the 
War had revealed a great need for phys- 
ical training and improved teaching 
staffs. The need of definite compulsory 
physical education programs was also in 
the Presidential Address of Georg Buck. 
Especially did the chief worry which was 
to concern the Association for several 
years come on the heels of the War: the 
teaching situation was acute; salaries 
were low when measured against post 
war prices; and the teaching profession 
was feeling the effects. In 1919 the sub- 


26 Proceedings, 1918, p. 180. 
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ject was broached in a talk by A. A. 
Reed, University of Nebraska, on Fed- 
eral Cooperation in Teacher Placement, 
but the full realization and attack did 


not come until 1920. In that year al-° 


most the entire battery of addresses was 
pointed more or less directly at the need 
for increased financial support for the 
schools, and the resultant benefits to 
teaching. The first of these pertained to 
the recruiting of teachers for Higher In- 
stitutions. President J. L. McConaughy, 
Knox Colege, called the situation a seri- 
ous one and suggested ways of alleviating 
the difficulties involved in recruiting 
college faculties. He was followed by 
Dean George Kay, University of Iowa, 
by President R. W. Hughes, Miami Uni- 
versity, by President Melvin Brannon, 
Beloit College and others. In the eve- 
ning Professor Henry Morrison spoke 
rather pessimistically on Public School 
Finances. Under the existing financial 
system he held out little hope for adding 
materially to teachers’ salary accounts. 
The difficulty, he said, lay in the ante- 
quated machinery for raising public 
money. So with a vigorous attack on this 
fundamental problem, quite unlike those 
which had marked its sessions a decade 
or even a half decade earlier, the Asso- 
ciation passed out of its first quarter 
century of activity. 

A marked characteristic of the Asso- 
ciation during its fifth half decade was 
its increased interest in the maintenance 
of friendly and cooperative relations 
with other accrediting Associations, par- 
ticularly the Southern, and its decreased 
interest in delegate relations with some 
of the other groups with which it had had 
formal contacts over a period of years. 
With the Southern Association, its re- 
lations were especially fortunate. During 
the preceding half decade a joint- 
committee had made a start toward 
bringing as much uniformity as possible 
to the two associations, and the Southern 
Association had granted full recognition 
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to the North Central Association ac- 
credited lists and had asked reciprocity 
of the North Central Association. After 
further conferences in 1916 the sugges- 
tions were adopted by both organiza- 
tions. At the same time it was recom- 
mended that at least one member of the 
Board of Inspectors of each Association 
should attend the meetings of the other 
Associations. This practice has prevailed 
ever since that time. 

On more than one occasion during this 
period were the good effects of the rela- 
tionship pointed out in reports before the 
Association; especially was the influence 
of the North Central Association upon 
the work of the Southern Association at- 


. tested to by the delegate from the South. 


In 1918 the newly organized North- 
west Association of Accrediting High 
Schools and Higher Institutions, asked 
the North Central Association for reci- 
procity and in 1920 an affiliation such 
as existed with the Southern Association 
was effected. 

No other extra-territorial relationship 
appears to have been of demonstrable 
importance to the Association during this 
period. However in 1916 as many as six 
delegates were appointed on such com- 
missions, including delegates to the sec- 
ond Pan-American Scientific Progress, 
the Association of Urban Universities, 
the Modern Language Association, the 
Conference of Delegates of Associations 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
National Conference on Uniform Re- 
quirements in English, and the National 
Committee on the Reorganization of In- 
struction in Secondary School English. 
Besides these, delegate relations were 
maintained irregularly with the College 
Entrance Examination Board. By 1918 
the Executive Committee had dacided 
that some of the relationships which had 
long existed had ceased to be valuable, 
and accordingly it asked and obtained 
the approval of the Association to pay 
back dues and cancel out those organi- 
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zations. The National Conference Com- 
mittee on Standards of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and the Committee 
on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English were the three groups. No seri- 
ous objection to these suggestions was 
raised in any case. Indeed in a large 
measure these actions were but a decla- 
ration of independence from organiza- 
tions, the ideals of which were somewhat 
at variance with.those of the North Cen- 
tral Association. 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 


The first decisive gain in Association 
membership had been felt in 1915 when 
membership was first opened to all ac- 
credited schools. But it was the next 
year, the opening year of the fifth half 
decade, that the movement to make the 
accredited lists and the membership lists 
coincident, bore most sensational re- 
sults. Secondary school membership in 
the one year increased from 184 to 447 
and the number of higher institutions 
grew from 81 —to 117. The acceleration 
gained that year carried the lists with 
fair gains for two more years, when 
under a concerted drive by the Treas- 
urer, Milo H. Stuart, and the lowering 
of the secondary school fee from $3 to 
$2, the secondary school representation 
shot upward from 599 to 1231. State 
inspectors cooperated with the Treas- 
urer in a drive to make the lists even 
more nearly co-extensive. As a result 
more than 600 schools became members 
for the first time, and the accredited 
and the membership lists began to draw 
close together. When the Association 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary in 
1915 it had a total institutional member- 
ship of 265; on its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary in 1920 it counted 1414 institu- 
tions among its members. Moreover the 
Association had expanded in area to in- 
clude Arizona and New Mexico,’ and 
extended from Canada and the Appala- 
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chians on the North and East to Cali- 
fornia and Mexico on the west and 
south. 

The bogey of individual membership 
that had been raised by Dean Thurber 
in the first half decade was made an ac- 
tive issue twenty years later in 1919 and 
1920, and was, in the words of the Pres- 
ident of the Association, “discussed with 
considerable fervor.” Individual mem- 
berships had been declining in number 
since 1915. In 1920 the Association 
adopted a policy of not electing to in- 
dividual membership anyone who was 
entitled to Association privileges by vir- 
tue of his institutional connections.?® 

The great increase in membership dur- 
ing the decade from 1910 to 1920 had 
brought with it a corresponding increase 
in income which enabled the Association 
to extend its service, especially in the 
field of investigation and publication. 
In rgrr the receipts and disbursements 
were each about $800;?° in 1916 the As- 
sociation collected $1869 and spent 
$1259;°° in 1920 the income was $4002 
and the expenditures, less investments, 
were $2872.°! The expenses of all com- 
mittees in 191r amounted to $73.74; 
in 1920 the item for the Executive Com- 
mittee alone was $443.51. There were 
six items on the disbursements account 
of 1911 and nineteen in 1920.*? 

In 1918, for the first time, it was sug- 
gested that a part of the funds be used 
for the purpose of publishing a peri- 
odical. It was J. E. Armstrong again who 


27 Only one state, Arkansas, was added after 
1920. Utah asked admission in 1918 but did not 
join. Proceedings, 1919, p. 8. 

28 Finally in 1925 individual members were 
made honorary members and were entitled to 
share all privileges of the Association, and be 
exempt from payment of dues of any sort. 

29 Proceedings, 1911, p. 28. 

30 Proceedings, 1916, pp. 29-30. 

31 Proceedings, 1920, pp. 14-15. 

32In the years that followed the income in- 
creased more rapidly than the membership, large- 
ly because the dues for both classes of institutions 
were raised, finally reaching fifty dollars for col- 
leges and universities and five dollars for second- 
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had visions of wider service to the hun- 
dreds of schools not on the Association 
lists. He proposed to do this by publish- 
ing quarterly a journal which would 
give the questions discussed and the dis- 
cussions themselves, the work of the 
executive committee, and announcements 
respecting future meetings. Nothing was 
done about these recommendations at 
the time, but in 1920 the first budget 
was planned and provision was made 
for a special printing fund of $300. In 
introducing the budget the Treasurer 
said, in part: 

At the December meeting a request was 
made that we so adjust our accounts as to 
make it possible to have a special printing 
fund. It seems that an educational association 
of this importance should from time to time 


issue professional literature, and this budget 
was made with that in mind. 


Some judgment of the extent and 
nature of the work of the Association 
at the close of the first quarter century 
of its existence may be gained by noting 
the estimated disbursements as set down 
in that budget: 


For Association printing, including Pro- 


COOOL OS Weare cicreret arate rastaesevoraWMtenarcestd aj Gast $1200 
For Commissions (no commission to re- 
ceive more than $400) s.7.s5..0<..9- 1000 


For the Executive Committee and for 


sending fraternal delegates .......... 500 
For clerical help for officers ........... 300 
For reporting proceedings, including 

COPYING) GNSS lve isis, sverseveleiepsiseusrsters. ars su 250 
For mailing, telegraph, express and parcel 

DOS Urctrise atere eicretererorstete.e cieverclerstlerene ater 100 
Rormspecial printing fundies... see os 300 

UO tal arses ats ete cose ceielovecaiein tecaentvennnsrerehe $3650 


It is important finally to point to some 
of the facts relating to leadership dur- 
ing the fifth half decade. Few of the 
men who had directed the Association 
for most of the first score of years were 
among the officers. Of the five Presidents 


ary schools. In 1920 it had been $10 and two 
dollars respectively, with three dollars for individ- 
ual members. 
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during the period Dean Thomas Holgate 
had alone taken a prominent part before 
the beginning of accrediting activities. 


_ The Secretary, H. E. Brown (1915-19) 
~ and the Treasurer, M. H. Stuart (1914- 


22) had both come into official impor- 
tance after 1910.** 

C. H. Judd and K. C. Babcock, both 
of whom had become prominent in the 
Association with the beginnings of the 
college accrediting period, were Chair- 
man and Secretary respectively of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education for a decade after the organi- 
zation of the Commission. In their hands 
lay much of the responsibility for the 
development of college accreditment. 


‘The Commission on Secondary Schools 


was headed until 1918 by J. D. Eliff, 
who was a veteran of the early work in 
high school inspection; thereafter, until 
1922, A. A. Reed, a leader of later days, 
was chairman. C. O. Davis was secretary 
throughout the period, after having come 
into official importance in the previous 
half decade. Not any of the official lead- 
ers of the new Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula played prominent 
parts in the Association a decade before. 
Several of the earliest leaders such as 
Carman, Armstrong, Seerley and Hol- 
gate were active and interested, but for 
the most part a new generation had 
taken over the reins of a changed Asso- 
ciation, an Association that was no 
longer a “small working body” but an 
annual convention at which standing 
committees, the real working bodies, 
made more or less formal reports. 


33 Under M. H. Stuart the Association had its 
greatest growth in membership. It was largely 
through his drive that the list was expanded so 
rapidly. Before he withdrew in 1922 he had made 
the membership list and the accredited li very 
nearly co-extensive. Much of the success of the 
Association during the years of expansion and re- 
organization with justice has been attributed to 
him.—‘‘An Appreciation,’ Norru CENTRAL As 
SOCIATION QUARTERLY, VIII (April, 1934), 414° 
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ican Book Company, 1935. Pp. xvii + 600. 
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Draper, Epcar M. Principles and Techniques of Curriculum Making. New York: 
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Duccan, STEPHEN. A Student’s Textbook of the History of Education. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. Pp. xxi + 486. 


A brief discussion of education from ancient times to the present. 


EVERETT, SAMUEL, and others. A Challenge to Secondary Education. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. Pp. vii + 353. 
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FRENCH, WILL. Education and Social Dividends. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1935. Pp. xvi-++ 119. 
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Lut, Hersert G. Principles of Secondary Education. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1935. Pp. ix + 532. 


Discusses the general characteristics of the elementary school, the needs of pupils, the activi- 
ties found in the various grades, and the curriculum problems and courses of study for each 
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